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Summers, he takes his leisure 
with a grain of salt... and his 


programs always reflect the zest 


he experiences as a weekend 


commodore. To match these 
moods of the sea, he — like 
many creative teachers—picks- 
and-chooses his program selec- 
tions from the thousands listed 
in the EMB GUIDE. The range 
is varied, the choice, almost 
endless —and the effect, 
uniquely his own. A copy of the 
1958-59 EMB GUIDE at your 
side can be most helpful. Write 
Educational Music Bureau, 
Inc., 30 East Adams Street, 


Chicago 3. 


——— 
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when percussion 
rings true 


and clear 


...it must be The LOWREY 


The percussion effects are among the most fascinating features of 
modern electronic organs. This ability to make tones “‘ring on after- 
ward” can place a whole new spectrum of instrumental effects at 
your fingertips—particularly when you play The Lowrey. 

You will find that what is called “percussion” may differ widely 
among the various makes of organs. The Lowrey, for example, is 
the lowest priced organ to provide an authentic sustain percussion. 
You play the Lowrey vibraharp, guitar, harpsichord, even chimes 
and other marvelous percussion effects simply by striking the keys 
—as the instruments themselves would be played There’s no need 
to hold the key down to make a tone ring on. 
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And note this: percussion is not an “extra’’ tacked onto the price 
of The Lowrey, It is built into every one of these superb instru- 
ments. Also included are Lowrey’s incomparable cabinet styling as 
well as other famous features of the organ itself. You get all of this 
in The Lowrey for as little as $995—less trade-in, and on easy 
monthly payments. See your Lowrey dealer soon. The Lowrey 


Organ Company, 7 N Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Llinois. 


THE LOWREY ORGAN 


Its patented and exclusive features make the difference 
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THE INVENTION AND 
COMPOSITION OF MUSIC 


by Arthur Hutchings 


308 Pages, illustrated, Price $9.00 


“Packed tight with sound advice en- 


gagingly expressed . . . a good buy for 


a jaded music teacher or an advanced 


student. The fresh outlook and insistence 


on the authority of the composer will 
make the student realize that all his ex- 
ercises must be in some definite style. . . . 


Readable, 


more does one require?” 


instructive, and amusing; what 


Vusical Times 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PALESTRINA 


by H. K. Andrews 


20) Pages, illustrated, Price $9.00 


Palestrina’s music is justly regarded as 


exemplifying the most perfect and con- 
sistent technique of 16th century ecclesi- 
astical polyphony. This book investigates 


the various technical processes as_ they 


appear in the music itself. 
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Editorially Speaking 


HE most import ant event in April’s Music 

Calendar is unquestionably the thirtieth 
Biennial Convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in San Diego, California. It runs 
from Saturday, April 18, through Sunday, the 
26th, with additional activities of the National 
Board and various committees for an extra day 
at each end of the official program. Headquar- 
ters of the convention will be at the U.S. Grant 
Hotel, with other meeting places. 

The opening day, representing the California 
State Federation, offers a concert by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Georg Solti 
conducting, with Nan Merriman as soloist and 
the premiere of the commissioned Variations for 
Orchestra by Lukas Foss. Sunday, the 19th, will 
include the formal opening exercises, plus music 
and reports of various kinds. Monday’s program 
features choral groups, speakers and soloists, in- 
cluding John Browning, pianist, and McHenry 
Boatwright, baritone. 

Tuesday reaches a climax in the Gala Opera 
Dinner, with a performance of Douglas Moore's 
Gallantry by the UCLA Opera Workshop. 
Wednesday's outstanding performers are the 
Paganini Quartet, Ivan Davis. pianist, and Stan- 
ley Plummer, violinist. On Thursday there will 
be a Mexican dinner, aimed primarily at the 
masculine members and guests, with some barber 
shop harmony and other novelties. Friday prom- 
ises a talk by Dr. Karl Ernst, President of MENC., 
a panel on motion picture music, conducted by 
Naomi Reynolds, and music by Marais and 
Miranda, as well as the Philomel Singers of 


Seattle. Saturday is Youth Day, and the closing 


programs of April 26 will present the San Diego 
Symphony, under George Barati, Igor Gorin, 
baritone, the Bach Chorus and other artists. It 
promises to be a most significant occasion in 
every way and a credit to all concerned. 


OR the month of May there will be national 
interest in the North Central Music Edu- 
cators Conference, the seventeenth biennial meet- 
ing of this division of MENC, taking place at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, from the 
seventh through the tenth of that month. The 
Directing Chairman is Francis B. McKeag, Assist- 
ant to the General Superintendent of the Chicago 
Board of Education. 

Here is another program of solid value, ap- 
pealing to music-lovers in general as well as the 
professional educators and teachers of music. 
There will be discussions of audio-visual mate- 
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care and repair of instru- 
vocal music, strings, the dance, choral 
activities, community music, adult education 
and many other vital subjects. Speakers and 
presiding officers include President Ernst, Esther 
ng Collyer, Dorothy G. Kelley, Lynn L. Sams, 

A. Burmeister, Neal Glenn, G. Richard Hess, 
W. H. Beckmeyer, William R. Sur, John J. 
Grebe, Esther Duncan, Homer LaGassey, Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, Karl M. Holvik, S. Earle ‘Trud- 
gen, Earl W. 
Greener. 

Among the musical groups to be heard during 
this convention are the University of Illinois 
Symphony Orchestra, Bernard Goodman, con- 
ductor, the Iowa State Teachers College Wood 
wind Quintet, the Michigan State University 
Concert Band, conducted by Leonard Falcone, 
the Schurz High School Choir, the Northwestern 
University Chamber Orchestra, Thor Johnson 
conducting, the State University of Iowa Br ISS 
Ensemble, directed by William Gower, the U1 
versity of Michigan Percussion Ensemble, seed 
Salmon, director, and the Youth Orchestra of 
Greater Chicago, with Dudley Powers conduct- 
ing. Other organizations participating in_ this 
regional convention include the Music Industry 
Council, Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia), the In-and- 
about-Chicago Music Educators Club, the Col 
lege Band Directors National Association and 
the National Association of College Wind and 
Percussion Instructors. Further details are avail 
able at the headquarters of the Music Educators 
National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


rials, television, the 


ments, 


Boyd, Geneva Nelson and Marjorie 


HIS issue of Music Journal, addition to 


its unusual size and special supplement, in 
troduces a new style of cover, designed by Alice 
Kirkpatrick. A picture of the artist ill be found 
on page 160, at the left-hand end of a group of 
musical tourists guided by the editor of this 
magazine. (The others are Muriel Birkhead, 
mezzo-soprano, right, Janet Zimmerman Segal 
and an unidentified juvenile Our 
readers’ reaction to this experiment will be ap 
preciated, with the possibility of continuation 
in case of general approval. 
The distinguished names 
issue could not possibly be listed 
cover or even in the double table of 
Nor is it possible for the editor adequately to 
express his appreciation to the staff members and 
many other friends of Music Journal. DD> 


passenger. ) 


appearing in this 
full on the 
contents. 
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\ sprinkled with melody . . 


7 
o MIRANDA and the DARK YOUNG MAN 


Libretto by EDWARD EAGER, 
Music by ELIE SIEGMEISTER. 


—~_— 
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OPERA NEWS (Metropolitan Opera publication) 


“An hour of charm... The musical delineation is engaging. It 
offers no staggering problems of execution and should appeal 
especially to opera workshops. The work is attractive to the eye 
and gratifying to the ear.” 


NOTES (American Library Association) 


“MIRANDA AND THE DARK YOUNG MAN is eminently 
geared to the demands of the hundreds of opera workshops in the 
United States . . . The piece offers . . . a scaffolding for charming 
singing that moves along at a lively pace with bouncy rhythmic 
support ... Mr. Siegmeister has written a lucid and palatable score, 
containing very effective passages, especially for solo voice. The 
last ensemble for all four voices produces a fitting climax to the 
whole proceeding.” 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH 

National Federation of Music Clubs (Biennial Convention, 
Columbus, Ohio) 

“It is excellent theatre . . . Elie Siegmeister is not only a fine 
composer but he has a great flair for depicting the contemporary 
American scene.” 


HARTFORD COURANT, Connecticut 

“MIRANDA is alive . . . it is ingenious writing, easy but brilliant 
to the purpose. Mr. Siegmeister has lavished melody on the singers. 
MIRANDA is touching, amusing and lies trippingly on the 
tongues of men and instruments.” 


SPRINGFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGIAN 


“Sheer entertainment . . . a joy to eye and ear. It is certainly 
‘modern’ music but it is never cacophonous and is liberally 
. delightful fare.” 


‘\ Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send the PIANO-VOCAL Score for MIRANDA AND THE DARK 


YOUNG MAN, by Elie Siegmeister and Edward Eager, “on approval” 
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THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC 


SPEAK with the voice of the 

world. I am all people and all 
places. My life began before life was, 
and I shall never die though the 
earth be destroyed. I was given to 
man at the beginning of time by the 
Creator of all things. 

My dwelling place is everywhere. 
I am life and death, sorrow and 
exaltation; past, present and future. 
Destroy me, and the brief candle of 
life would go out, for I am the flame 
that makes man live. I breathe life 
into his frail mind and give him the 
will to continue on the path he must 
tread. 

I speak of peace and concord, 
Those who ac- 
cept me accept them, for I am the 
instrument of Him who heals all 
ills. I speak in the falling leaves and 
waving grain. The roar of the surf 
is my voice; the rain and the wind 
are my messengers. I am quiet val- 
leys and roaring cities,—the laughter 
and tears of the world. I am peace 
in the midst of fighting,—a refuge in 
a world so eaten away by hatred that 
it crumbles at a touch. 

I bring comfort and strength to the 
weary of heart for I teach them the 
lesson of courage and faith. 

I am the voice of the world, and 
when I speak the world listens in 
quietness. >>> 


—Patricia Scott 


<_ 
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The All-American Chorus, 
ganization composed of volunteers 
who share the expenses of a Euro- 
pean concert tour, will visit ten 
countries between June 29 and Au- 
gust 21 this year. Headquarters for 
the Chorus is at 325 N. Charles 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


an Or- 


> 

Baerenreiter-Verlag, of Kassel, 
Germany, is printing a complete 
version of the hitherto-unpublished 
works of the sixteenth-century Flem- 
ish composer Orlando di Lasso. The 
most comprehensive edition of his 
compositions to date—in 21 volumes 
—comprises less than half of his 
total output. Among the works 
which will be printed for the first 
time in the new collection are a 
number of Latin motets, French 
chansons, Italian madrigals, and a 
Grand Magnificat. 
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Now music crescendos 
From morning sun 
Through frosted air 
To drop grace notes 
Of crocus... 

Of daffodil — 

To touch swelling bud 
And become transposed 
Into bird song 

And flowering tree. 


—Marjorie Bertram Smith 











UNMUSICAL GENIUS 


I was not a precocious child; 
I never learned to play, 
Though many opportunities 
Were thrust into my way. 


My mother was a pianist 
Fit for the concert hall; 
({ played on the linoleum 
When I was very small.) 


The neighbors’ children played duets. 
I heard them practicing, 

But though I tried my very best 

I never learned a thing. 


My right hand never came to know 
The things my left hand played. 

I stayed upon the first year book, 
And stayed, and stayed, and stayed! 


One time I took my pen instead, 
And wrote a bit of verse. 

My teachers smiled approvingly 
And said they’d seen much worse. 


Since then I’ve sung a thousand songs 
Of love and pain and joy. 

Still weaving rhymes of wonderment 
Spare moments I employ. 


Indeed I never shall regret 

The hours in practice spent, 

Since I have learned to play on words, 
My willing instrument. 


—M. Albertina 


Dr. Robert Marvel has issued a list 
of Contemporary Music for Perform- 
ance by School Musicians, intended 
to assist elementary and secondary 
school teachers in selecting pieces ap- 
propriate for their students. Contact 
Dr. Marvel, Division of Music, State 
University Teachers’ College, Fredo- 
nia, New York. 
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INT BA VAS RAW Oo 


in the field of fine music - 


SERIES for BAND 


CONCERT REPERTOIRE for BAND 

%& NABUCCO (Overture) — Verdi-Cailliet 
%& LEGEND OF THE CANYON — Lamont 
% ROLLON Overture — Pares-Chidester 


CONTEMPORARY CONCERT BAND SERIES 

% NOLA — Arndt-Huffnagle 

% SWING OUT SWEET LAND — Singer-Lang 
ye TROPICAL TRUMPETS — Lengsfelder-Leidzen 


(Trumpet Trio or Solo with Band acc.) 


3% HORNS A-HUNTING — Brehm-Leidzen 


{Horn Trio or Solo with Band acc.) 


PROGRAM SELECTIONS for the YOUNG BAND 
te EXCERPTS from BRIGADOON — 


Lerner and Loewe arr. Gordon 


%& AIR AND FINALE from WATER MUSIC — 
Handel-Gordon 


SERIES for ORCHESTRA 


CONTEMPORARY CONCERT ORCHESTRA SERIES 
%& NOLA — Arndt-Reed 


PROGRAM SELECTIONS for the YOUNG ORCHESTRA 


te BASTIEN AND BASTIENNE OVERTURE — 
Mozart-Reibold 


te LAST SPRING — Grieg-Reibold 
SERIES for CHORUS 
AMERICAN FOLK SONG PROGRAM FAVORITES— 


arranged and edited by WALTER EHRET 


ot BOUND FOR THE PROMISED LAND (S.A.T.B.) 
CHISHOLM TRAIL DAYS (T.T.B.B.) 
DUNDERBECK (T.T.B.B.) 
LL NOT MARRY AT ALL (S.S.A.) 
I'M GOIN’ AWAY (S.S.A.) 
LOLLY TOO DUM (S.S.A.) 
MAID OF AMSTERDAM, THE (S.A.T.B.) 
MY WANDERIN’ (S.A.T.B.) 
OLD WOMAN, OLD WOMAN (S.A.T.B.) 
POOR HOMELESS STRANGER (S.A.T.B.) 


~ NOLA — Arndt & Skylar-Warnick (SSA; SATB; TTBB) 


Additional Titles available in each series. 
Reference copies of each of the above available upon request 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


11 West 60th Street * New York 23, N. Y. 














The 
All-Purpose 
Band 

Book 

for 


Every 
Band... 


SPOTLIGH 


A COLLECTION OF 


- ALL-TIME POPULAR 
SONG HITS 


including 


A Little Bit Independent 

And the Angels Sing 

Choo ‘n Gum 

Everywhere You Go 

Holiday for Strings 

Holiday for Trombones 

I'd Love to Live In Loveland 

I'll Never Say “Never Again" Again 
it's a Sin to Tell A Lie 

Jumpin’ at the Woodside 

Little Sir Echo 

Little White Lies 

Makin’ Whoopee 

My Baby Just Cares for Me 

Near You 

On the Boardwalk In Atlantic City 
Scatter-Brain 

Swingin’ the Blues 

Way Back Home 

When A Gypsy Makes His Violin Cry 
Winter Wonderland 
You're Driving Me Crazy 


FOR BAND 


BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, Inc. 


1619 BROADWAY , 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


THE DANGER OF HI-FI 
Roger Collins 


T’S wonderful to sit down and 
spin a record on a Hi-Fi machine, 


_ but it shouldn’t be the only musical 


interest that a music-lover has. If 


| 20 per cent of the time spent on lis- 


tening were applied to studying a 


_musical instrument, a more deep- 


seated understanding of music would 
be developed. 

To play an instrument is a much 
greater satisfaction than to click a 
machine on and off. Too many peo- 
ple know little or nothing of the 


enjoyment of playing the piano, a 


wind instrument or a stringed one. 

Music is an art, existing for all 
times and for everyone to enjoy. But 
to really enjoy it, one must know 
something of its construction and 
how the composers created their 
works. 

Of course, the sense of hearing is 
of primary importance in music. 
Without it, no one could possibly 
begin to study music. Therefore, Hi- 
Fi enthusiasts have an advantage 
over those who never heard much 
music, before studying an_ instru- 
ment. 

Studying an instrument is not only 
an art, but it’s lots of fun. With the 
instrument of your choice, you can 
spend hours of enjoyment,—and you 
the player! It’s not as difficult as it 
appears, especially for real music- 
lovers. 

Do not put aside your Hi-Fi, but 
couple it with a knowledge of music 
and the art of playing an instru- 
ment; and your appreciation of the 
composer’s works will reach a 
new “High Fidelity” of entertain- 


ment. >>> 


Twelve composers—six Americans, 
one Canadian, three Europeans, and 
two Latin Americans—were commis- 
sioned to write new musical works 
during 1958 by the Serge Koussevit- 
zky Music Foundation in the Library 
of Congress. Since its establishment 
in 1950, the Foundation has granted 
commissions to many prominent 
young composers, and many of the 
works commissioned have become 
important items of the repertoire of 
orchestras, chamber ensembles, and 
opera companies here and abroad. 
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AMERICAN OPERA 
WORKSHOP 


ORKS by twenty-one American 

composers will be performed 
during the summer season of the 
American Opera Workshop, to com- 
mence June 30th under the auspices 
of the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Michigan. The operas to 
be produced were chosen from a 
total of nearly two hundred scores 
submitted for consideration. 

In addition to filling the educa- 
tional functions generally expected 
of a workshop, the American Opera 
Workshop further hopes to pass pro- 
duction techniques along to teach- 
ers of drama and music for use in 
their own schools and communities, 
and to find some way of bringing to- 
gether aspiring composers and libret- 
tists. Says Dr. Joseph Maddy, Presi- 
dent of the Camp: “It is a well 
known fact that the lack of libretti 
is often the bottle-neck with com- 
posers . . . perhaps with this team 
system, which we hope to begin in 
our creative writing class, we can 
help to develop librettists as well as 
composers.” 

Participation in the Workshop's 
activities will be possible on a full- 
time or part-time basis, and _part- 
time employment will be available 
to some students. Classes will be held 
in all phases of operatic production, 
including singing, conducting, or- 
chestra, chorus, lighting and direc- 
tion, design and costuming, and cre- 
ative writing. There will also be ses- 
sions on the materials of American 
opera. The physical facilities of the 
camp are extensive. Interested stu- 
dents should write to the Workshop, 
National Music Camp, 303 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A unique plan has been devised 
for those interested in supporting 
the Workshop’s scholarship fund. 
For one dollar, a “Golden Ticket” 
can be obtained which will entitle 
the holder to attend every perform- 
ance and rehearsal throughout the 
season. “It is not only the biggest 
bargain in operatic history,’’ points 
out Dr. Maddy, “but the dollar con- 
tribution to obtain the ticket is an 
investment in the career of some fu- 
ture artist.”” These tickets can be se- 
cured from the Camp at the above 
address, but there is a deadline dur- 
ing mid-April, so immediate appli- 
cation is advised. >>> 
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FOR BAND 


| QUARTO SIZE 


DEATH VALLEY SUITE 


Composed by FERDE GROFE ° Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 
A vivid musical portrait of American legend and land . . . a broad and beau- 
tiful, workworthy of a place beside Grofe's magnificent ‘GRAND CANYON 
SUITE.'’ Complete in Four Movements: Funeral Mountains, '49er Emigrant 
Train, Desert Water Hole, Sand Storm. 

FULL BAND Including FULL SCORE 

SYMPHONIC BAND Including FULL SCORE 

FULL SCORE 


THEMES AND MOODS 


(From Famous Films) 


Composed by MIKLOS ROZSA e Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 
Themes and moods from Miklos Rozsa's major film scores. Music from famous 
motion pictures including: Quo Vadis Prelude from ‘‘Quo Vadis,"’ Lygia from 
“Quo Vadis,"’ Green Fire from ‘Green Fire,"’ Madame Bovary Waltz from 
*‘Madame Bovary," Syrian Dance from ‘‘Quo Vadis.” 

FULL BAND Including FULL SCORE 

SYMPHONIC BAND Including FULL SCORE 

FULL SCORE 


* HOLLYWOOD MOODS 


Composed by ALFRED NEWMAN ° Arranged by PAUL YODER 
Contains outstanding selections from Alfred Newman's major film scores. 
Music from Academy Award films including; Entrance of Caligula from ‘The 
Robe,"’ Love Theme from ‘The Robe,"’ Scherzo and Pastorale from ‘The 
Song Of Bernadette," Prelude from ‘‘Captain From Castile.’ 

FULL BAND 

SYMPHONIC BAND 


* SHANGRI-LA 


Composed by MATT MALNECK and ROBERT MAXWELL 
Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 
A full-bodied arrangement which captures all of the exhilarations and beauty 
of the well-known modern melody. 
SAI 


Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 


Like a complete program in itself with five colorful melodies arranged for 
resounding band performance. Includes: Blue Moon, Singin’ In The Rain, 
Moonlight Serenade, Hi-Lili, Hi-Lo, Love ls A Many-Splendored Thing. 
FULL BAND Sie saaiesseatousss $ 8.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND ......... PERC ECR 12.00 





*% Send for FREE Condensed Scores 


io. 0 ee Sac eee) a cel 7 Bares, | 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation * Leo Feist, Inc ¢ Miller Music Corporation 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19,N. Y 
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The Confident Pianist 


44444444 


It is always a pleasure to see a person—regardless of age or ability— 
walk with a business-like attitude to a piano, sit down, and play. No 
apologies, no timidity, no foolish twiddling with a handkerchief, no fear 
glazing the eyes. 


Johann Sebastian Bach seemed to express this attitude of success at 
the keyboard when he said, “It is easy to play the organ. You just press 
the right key at the right time, and the organ does the rest.” 


And isn’t this the place where a lot of piano teaching time is wasted? 
We fuss over dynamics and phrasing when the real cause of the stu- 
dent’s stumbling performance is this: he never learned to read music 
well enough to be confident that he was playing the right key at pre- 
cisely the right time. 


That fact is an important reason why Shawnee Press has published 
the “Piano Sessions” materials. 


There are many other books and courses that teachers have used to 
teach people how to play the piano, and with a percentage of success, 
certainly. 


But for sheer brilliance of analysis of the basic problems of piane 
study, reducing the complexities to a series of easily understood tech- 
niques that can be applied immediately, in good logical and psycho- 
logical order we have never seen anything to compare with the work 
of Edward J. McGinley in the “Piano Sessions” materials. 


Techniques of pitch reading, rhythm reading, fingering, pedaling, 
expression markings, keyboard harmony—all have been divided up; 
every new idea has been isolated until it is firmly grasped; then it is 
immediately integrated with the previously mastered material, and 
included in future work for review. 


This down-to-earth approach to piano study builds confidence 
steadily. It does not flit from idea to idea, like a mountain goat leaping 
from crag to crag, in the hope that eventually all these ideas will coag- 
ulate into some kind of pattern in the brain. 


If you have never used “Piano Sessions” materials before, resolve 
now to use them with one test pupil—your next new one. Compare 
progress over a year’s time. Do this, and we'll be pleased to have one 
more life-time customer. And you'll be pleased with capable, confident 
students that will look and act as if they knew what they were doing— 
because they will. 


To get a listing of the “Piano Sessions” materials, send in the coupon. 
To examine single copies “on approval,” write to Shawnee Press. 


To buy “Piano Sessions” books and sheet music, see your favorite 


music dealer. 
Shawnee Fess ine. 


Delawere Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a complete listing of the “Piano Sessions” materials. 


BASIC TAPE 


NDANTE, allegro, a cappella 
fortissimo, sonata, concerto, 
augmented fifth. . . . Do these terms 
look familiar to you? Undoubtedly 
you would have little trouble defin- 
ing them. How about frequency 


| range, wow, flutter, input, output 


and mixing? If you can explain 
these, you are well on your way to be- 


| coming an authority on tape record- 
| ers. If there is some difficulty, we in- 
| vite you to become better acquaint- 


ed with these technical terms which 
you are likely to encounter. The 
tape recorder is a vital teaching tool 
in contemporary music education, 
and you may well be using one al- 
ready or planning to do so. You may 
find these definitions most helpful. 


Cycles Per Second—The unit for 
measuring the frequency, or pitch 
of any sound. Abbreviated—C.P.S. 

Frequency Response — All sounds 
have a frequency of so many cycles 
per second. We can hear, on an 
average, frequencies to about 
16,000 c.p.s. Tape recorders able 
to produce higher frequencies 
should give better fidelity. 

Frequency Range—The range _be- 
tween the highest and _ lowest 
pitched sounds which a tape re- 
corder can produce at a usable 
output or volume level. 

Output—An electrical voltage com- 
ing from an amplifier and normal- 
ly fed into a loudspeaker. 

Input—An electrical voltage fed into 
an amplifier. 

Deck—The platform of a tape re- 
corder on which the motor (or 
motors), the reels, the heads and 
controls are mounted. 

Tape Speeds—Frequency response is 
dependent upon tape speed. At 
3.75 in. per second the response is 
up to about 8,000 to 9,000 C.p.s. 
At 7.5 in. per second the response 
is up to about 12,000 c.p.s. 

Mixing—Mixing means feeding more 
than one signal from various 
sources, i.e. radio and mike, into 
the tape recorder at the same time 
and being able to vary the differ- 





The above appears in the second edition 
of the Club Bulletin of the Tape Recorden 
Club, 123 Sutton Common Road, Sutton, 
Surrey, England. The club has been formed 
simply to foster interest in tape record- 
ing and membership is now open to private 
individuals of all nations. 
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ent levels of each signal. 

Monitoring—Monitoring means hear- 
ing a signal as it is fed into the 
tape recorder. Most models have 
facilities for monitoring either 
through the speaker in the tape 
recorder or with the aid of head- 
phones. 

Wow —Slow variations in tape speed 
causing similar variations in sound 
volume and pitch not present in 
the original sound. 

Flutter — Very short variations in 
tape speed causing similar varia- 
tions in sound volume and pitch 
not present in the original sound. 
(Wow and flutter are a form of 
distortion.) >>> 





NEWS FROM ABROAD 


PPROXIMATELY 

Britons have signed a petition 
requesting that the copyright on the 
works of W. S. Gilbert be extended 
in perpetuity. The petitioners’ aim 
is to insure the libretti of the Savoy 
operas against possible prostitution 
at the hands of producers and _per- 
formers; claimants point to jazzed- 
up versions of the Sullivan scores 
(on which the copyrights expired 
several years ago) as evidence in sup- 
port of the petition. Under current 
law, Gilbert’s writings will become 
general property in 1961. The bill 
for exemption from the law is pres- 
ently being debated in Parliament. 


HE Wuppertal Theatre has just 

given the first performance of 
an opera-ballet Ariadne, based on 
Monteverdi's Lament of Ariadne. 
Monteverdi's original “dramma _ per 
musica” of 1600 was lost, and from 
Ariadne’s lament, arranged by Mon- 
teverdi as a madrigal for five voices, 
Erich Walter and Heinrich Wendel 
have developed a new libretto, and 
Erich Kraack has composed the 
music. 

The first critical edition of Beet- 
hoven’s collected sketches and drafts 
is being published by The Beethoven 
House Association of Bonn. The first 
volume contains sketches and rough 
drafts for the Missa Solemnis, the 
Choral Fantasy Op. 80, the Pastoral 
Symphony and other works. Each 
volume of the series will contain an 
introduction and a critical com- 
mentary. 
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G. RICORDI & CO. 


offers these services to the 


Music Educator * Private Teacher * Concert Artist 
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a wide repertory of classical and contemporary operas 


an extensive library of solos and ensembles for all in- 


struments, for concert and pedagogical purposes 


the world-famous edition of the complete works of 
Vivaldi 


a far-famed vocal library of art songs and materials for 
vocal training, of all historical periods including our 


own time 


a notable aggregation of choral works ranging from the 
monumental compositions of the Baroque period to the 


emerging classics of our contemporary composers 


a singular collection of piano publications of all periods 
including the justly-renowned Longo edition of the com- 
plete keyboard works of Scarlatti 


All of this and more in addition to the famed publications 


of Editions Salabert, Bessel and Forlivesi for which Ricordi 


is sole selling agent in the U.S.A. and Canada. 





A perusal of Ricordi catalogues produces musical dividends. 


Write for the catalogue in your area of interest to: 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


16 WEST 61st STREET 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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Van Cliburn, winner of the Moscow competition, 
at the Steinway with his mother, who was his first 
teacher (he began at age four). Mrs. Cliburn’s 
tribute to Steinway qualities is written below. 


piano of great artists is the best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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Politicians Are Interested 


in Music 


FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


BRAM CHASINS writes in his 

book, Speaking of Pianists, that 
“American artists and intellectuals 
are the natural enemies of American 
politicians.” This same point is 
made in a number of ways by people 
who should know better. 

Howard Taubman, distinguished 
music critic of the New York Times, 
opened an article on February 22, 
1959, in which he discussed music in 
Washington, as follows: 

“Though sound is in abundant 
supply in the Nation’s Capital, one 
must have sharp ears to hear any 
euphony in it. But underneath the 
tocsins of the public servants, the 
murmurs of the diplomats and the 
clamor of the politicians, one may 
discover, if one listens carefully, shy 
noises that are music. For Washing- 
ton is making a determined effort to 
build up its musical institutions.” 

I do not think the most deter- 
mined optimist would claim that 
Washington, D. C. ranks with Paris, 
London, Vienna, Berlin or Moscow, 
culturally speaking. But seeds have 
been sown by the 84th and 85th 
Congresses, and again in this Con- 
gress, which will bear fruit soon, and 
one of these days our Nation’s Capi- 
tal will cause us to blush no more. 

The 84th Congress made a far- 
reaching program of cultural ex- 
change with other nations perma- 


The Honorable Frank Thompson, Jr., 
Democratic Representative from the State 
of New Jersey, has already made an inter- 
national reputation as a_ sincere and per- 
of the cultural develop- 
ment of the United States of America. His 
record in Congress speaks for itself. In- 
cidentally, he is a member of this maga- 
{dvisory Council. 


sistent promote) 


zine’s 
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nent when it adopted the Hum- 
phrey-Thompson Act. Our leading 
orchestras and our performing art- 
ists are going abroad under this Act, 
and I am proud to have co-authored 
this measure with Senator Hum- 
phrey. 

My bill to grant a Congressional 
charter to the National Music Coun- 
cil was enacted into law. Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley, and Congressman 
Emanuel Celler joined me as co- 
sponsors. 

The 85th Congress took other im- 
portant steps. It completed the task 
of appropriating nearly $15,000,000 
for the Brussels World’s Fair, au- 
thorized by the Humphrey-Thomp- 
son Act. 


A Cultural Center 


The Fulbright-Thompson Act for 
the National Cultural Center was 
enacted into law after a_ passage 
through the Congress as fraught with 
peril as ever attended one of the 
early movies, and it was rescued by 
a thrilling vote of nearly 5 to 1 the 
day before the 85th Congress ad- 
journed. 

The Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1957 relaxed stringent finger- 
printing requirements and permitted 
foreign artists to enter our country 
more freely. 

Postal rates for music 
duced; exemptions from the tax on 
admissions were extended to musi- 
cal and dramatic performances when 
conducted by non-profit civic or 
community associations, and, a fur- 
ther step in this direction, exemp- 
tions from the tax imposed on ad- 


| ee 


missions costing $1 or less were ap- 
proved, 

Matching the National Cultural 
Center was a plan providing a per- 
manent home for the 120-year-old 
National Collection of Fine Arts, 
which was adopted, thereby estab- 
lishing a program of contemporary 
art to match the world-famous Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, sometimes 
called “the American Louvre.” 

In a brilliant survey published in 
the New York Times of December 8, 
1958, Milton Bracker showed the 
depth and extent of governmental 
interest in the fine arts. 

Perhaps if Abram Chasins, How- 
ard Taubman and others read that 
article they would have a somewhat 
less pessimistic view of Government 
and art. 

Already in the present 86th Con- 
gress a number of important bills 
have been introduced. Some of them 
will undoubtedly pass if our coun- 
try’s music and art leaders will but 
exert themselves, get over their self- 
pitying attitude, and mobilize to 
give them the necessary big push. 

Senators Humphrey, Javits, Doug- 
las and Murray have joined me in 
sponsoring legislation to establish a 
Council on the 


Federal Advisory 


(Continued on page 70) 





Music as Usual 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


THE music 

through has 
reached strange and astonishing pro- 
portions. Weighed against the fine 
contributions to our musical life of 
thousands of spendid recordings are 
the musical abuses which the use of 
the machine has brought. We are 
fortunate in our time to have music 
available for all and no longer limit- 
ed to the privileged few. But some- 
times the blessing “backfires and we 
become a captive audience. And 
there is nothing democratic about a 
captive audience. Sound fills ow 
waking moments to such a degree 
that the which blares forth 
from the public address systems is 
scarcely noticed any more than the 


democratization of 
mechanization 


music 


air we breathe, which is also often 
contaminated. 

Literally 
cessant sound of canned music. Even 
into the the 
worker. One such program goes un- 
der the idealistic title, “Music to 
make money by.” It ensures speeding 
up the performance of the worke1 
through the sorcery of the musico- 
psychologist. Students at the Univer- 
Detroit have found an in- 
genious answer to the problem. The 
student council approved the placing 
of three special records in a coin- 


everywhere is the in- 


factory music follows 


sity of 


operated phonograph. For the pay- 
ment of ten cents it is now possible 





President of the world-renowned Juilliard 
School of Music, Dr. William Howard 
Schuman, composer and educator par ex- 
cellence, is recipient of 
including the 
{ward (1939), New York 
Circle Award (1942), Pulitzer Prize (1943) 
and a Composition Award from the Ameri- 
{rts and Letters. This arti- 
address to the 
the Music 
Association in Kansas 


mumerous major 


honors, League of Com- 


posers Critics’ 


can Academy of 
embodied in his 
Biennial Convention of 


cle was 
recent 
Teachers National 


City, Missouri. 
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remarkable 
ensures 


to purchase a most 
recording. ‘This recording 
several golden minutes of absolute 
silence! 

Clearly, music education in the 
United States must supply an anti- 
dote for the kind of poison I have 
been talking about. But there is no 
specific antidote that will do the 
trick. We need to know that all of 
our education in music is sufficiently 
effective to triumph over the cheap 
and tawdry with which we are in- 
undated daily. These thoughts lead 
me to think, then, of music and mu- 
sic education in larger terms, specifi- 
cally as part of the present concern 
with general education. 


Music and Business 


Perhaps you will recognize that 
the title “Music as Usual” has its 
antecedent in a phrase which was 
often heard during the Second 
World War, when one spoke of 
“business as there any 
reason why we should not continue 
“music as usual’’—or the times 
demand a reappraisal of everything 
we offer in education, including mu- 
sic? I believe so. 


usual.” Is 


do 


In our country today, every think- 
ing person knows that national sur- 
vival itself, let alone the preservation 
and expansion of American attitudes 
toward life, depends on the quality 
of education we are supplying to our 
youth. Recognizing a problem is the 
first step towards its solution, and 
we have taken that first step. The 
second step is in process now. Lit- 
erally thousands of serious-minded 
citizens are concerning themselves 
with education. Many qualified lead- 
ers in education and men and wom- 
en who are leaders from other walks 
of life are vigorous in making known 


\ 


—Fabian Bachrach photo 


their points of view toward the solu- 
tion of our problems in education. 
You are probably familiar with 
many of the ideas that have been 
promulgated for the creation of more 
effective education in America. Be- 
ing familiar with these ideas, you 
know that they represent a wide 
diversity in point of view. Some of 
the programs would have us empha- 
size what are generally termed the 
“fundamentals” and eliminate what 
are euphemistically referred to as the 
“frills.” And make no mistake about 
it. When they speak of cutting out 
the frills, they mean you. This chal- 
lenge to the validity of music educa- 
tion is one which all of us will have 
to meet. There are certain approach- 
es and considerations in meeting it 
that I would like to suggest. 

I do not believe that we have to 
prove the validity of music as educa- 
tion. After all, the importance of 
music in man’s education has been 
recognized for centuries. Yet men of 
good will and enlightenment who 
truly appreciate the value of music 
can still well question whether all 
the activities in today’s world of 
music education can be defended as 
legitimately belonging in the cur- 
ricula of our educational institu- 
tions. It seems to me that our job as 
teaching musicians is to demand of 
ourselves a thorough review of mu- 
sic’s place in education. We should 
re-assess the relative merit and edu- 
cational significance of our far-flung 
and diversified activities. Do we go 
on with “music as usual” by consid- 
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ering ourselves outside the main- 
stream of American education, or do 
we honestly join the debate and re- 
evaluate every facet of our activity 
in the light of the whole problem 
of America’s educational systems? To 
recapitulate, we need not attempt in 
a general way to justify the value of 
music as education. What we do 
need to do, however, is to determine 
which of our activities can be con- 
sidered basic to the curriculum and 
constitute significant education and 
which are rather in the realm of 
extracurricular entertainment. It be- 
hooves us to take a long, self-critical 
look, unencumbered with concern 
for the vested interests of music ed- 
ucation’s place in the schools. 

We have problems of our own 
within our various worlds of music 
and music education, for these 
worlds are not always harmonious. 
The music educator, for example, is 
nearly always critical of the pro- 
fessional musician as a teacher lack- 
ing pedagogical training; in return 
the professional musician often re- 
gards the music educator as someone 
who may know how to teach but is 
no musician. And both the profes- 
sional musician and the music edu- 
cator are likely to think of the 
musicologist as a man of words with- 
out music, while the musicologist 
tends to regard the music educator 
as intellectually inferior and_ the 
professional musician as an uncul- 
tured athlete. The instrumental and 
vocal teacher often views as a waste 
of time any theoretical studies which 
are not directly related to digital or 
vocal dexterity; and the college mu- 
sic professor is prone to look upon 
performing techniques as secondary 
in importance to a comprehensive 
knowledge of music’s history and the 
philosophy of esthetics. All the spe- 
cialists, however, really do have one 
commonly held conviction — they 
unite in their basic disdain for all 
music critics, unless the notices are 
favorable! Virtuoso performers are 
notorious in their derision of their 
colleagues and perhaps the only 
member of the entire music world 
that I can describe with complete 
objectivity as “angelic” is the com- 
poser. Music, then, is manned by in- 
dividuals with varying talents, al- 
legiances and points of view. We are 
fortunate in working in a field that 
is so rich in its diversity and so 
varied in its emphases. 
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Let me stress that I have nothing 
whatsoever against any kind of mu- 
sic. To me there is no such thing as 
a “poor kind” of music, but only 
poor examples or good examples of 
a kind. Nevertheless, I question the 
extent to which popular music is 
now incorporated in our education- 
al programs. What is the education- 
al significance of using entertain- 
ment music as part of a school cur- 
riculum? If there is one thing that 
American students do not need in 
their schools it is an introduction to 


.and practice in the arts of enter- 
‘tainment. We are indeed entertain- 


ment-saturated in the United States 
and one of the functions of the 
schools, it seems to me, is not to 
take the line of least resistance and 
use materials which are already fa- 
miliar to the students but to expand 
their horizons. I am acquainted 
with the arguments that teachers 
give for including music which the 
students already know and _ love. 
Certainly I can see the attractiveness 
of using such materials as a stim- 
ulus. But, unfortunately, the stim- 
ulus soon becomes the dog and not 
the tail. The surest measure of a 
teacher’s equipment in music is the 
extent of his or her knowledge of 
the repertory. 

If these comments on the use of 
popular music seem extreme, one 
might make the comparison with 
classes’ in literature which substitut- 
ed comics and “true story” maga- 
zines for the reading of major au- 
thors. The analogy is not far-fetched, 
but its cure is as difficult as its roots 
are deep. The emphasis should prop- 

















materials 
technical 


erly be on a choice of 
within the intellectual, 
and esthetic grasp of students which 
will have the most educational value 
for them. At any stage of the stu- 
dent’s development it is possible to 
discover materials of distinction that 
also have great appeal and preclude 
the necessity of resorting to the easy 
accessibility of the banal. My con- 
cern for the quality of music used is 
by no means limited to the public 
schools. The problem of qualitative 
selection exists in all branches of 
music. 

There are still leading institutions 
of learning in the United States 
with programs in music which ex- 
clude applied music. Various reasons 
have been set forth by many a pro- 
fessor as to why performance should 
not be given credit in a liberal arts 
college or university. The perform- 
has been cited by 


ance of music 


some college men as essentially non- 
intellectual in character, that music 
in the university must include pure 
ly scholarly attainments as in the 
fields of musicology and composi- 
tion, that performance should be left 


to the conservatory. I myself do not 
take this view, for as a musician | 
wish to musik practiced and 
taught and performed in any soil 
which affords nourishment. It seems 
to me that the role of the universi- 


music varies 


see 


ties and colleges in 
greatly not only in terms of their own 
academic standards, but even more 
particularly in terms of the needs 
of the communities in which 
they exist. There the die- 
hards, however, who will not admit 
that the performance of a major 
Beethoven, a Bach, a 


contemporary master 


are 


work by a 

Haydn, or a 
requires the exercise of mental pow- 
ers quite aside from technical skills 
and emotional projection. It is diffi- 
cult for some academicians to recog- 
nize perhaps that these skills are at 
least comparable to those required 
for conventional college studies in 
the analysis of a literary work, the 
solution of a mathematical problem, 
or the study of a foreign language. 
And if this comparison aims too 
high, certainly the performance of 
a major work is equally challenging 
intellectually to such credit-carrying 
courses as personal hygiene. Some 
academicians are suspicious of music 
performance because they tend to re- 


(Continued on page 70) 





The Self-Defeating T 


on Live Music 


VINCENT LOPEZ 


“HE Entertainment Issue _ ol 
Life magazine recently featured 
on its cover a picture of more than 
1000 boys and girls playing trom- 
bones. This picture thrilled me, as 
I know it must have every other 
music-lover in this country. 

After contemplating the impact 
of that picture, however, a very 
sobering thought entered my mind. 
Where, after graduation, could any 
of these young players possibly find 
a job if they wanted to pursue music 
as a profession? 

I wonder how many of our over 


170,000,000 population realize our 


Treasury Department puts a 20 per 
cent entertainment tax on only three 
things: horse racing, dog racing and 
live music! I have nothing against 
but I sometimes 
government has 


horses or dogs, 
wonder what the 
against musicians. Look what this 
unfair tax has done to their chances 
of making a living. 

Since the so-called “‘cabaret’’ tax 
was imposed, many hotels have con- 
verted their dining-rooms (once the 
scene of pleasant dining and danc- 
ing) to other uses. Many more have 
kept their dining facilities going but 
without the and relaxation 
of live music. In simple statistics, all 
a mere 200 of the 700 major 


that 


benefit 


but 


dining-rooms previously  fea- 


serving the 
I ope z 


years of ex 


MUSICLANS 
today, Vincent 
fhe authority of 


pianist, conductor, 


i 


radio, tele: 


perience as a compose) 


and star of ision, records and 
record-breaking length of 


York’s Taft Hotel, 


successes in his earlier 


the screen. The 
his engagement at Neu 
following similar 
career, speaks for‘itself. He has the courage 
of his 


convictions 
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tured dancing have closed or have 
dropped live orchestras! 

Take New York, for example. The 
Statler, the New Yorker, McAlpin, 
Commodore, Biltmore, Essex House, 
the Astor and many others have 
dropped their dance orchestras. At 
the moment there is a 5% tax by 
the city in addition to the 20% 
Federal tax, making a total of 25°! 
And there is a possibility that the 
City will increase this tax. This 
is only one city. Let’s continue the 
statistics. 


Loss to Musicians 


On the basis of an average-size 
dance band and average earnings, 
this cutback has caused musicians 
a loss of $60,000,000 a year in in- 
come ... and at the present income 
tax rate, it means that Uncle Sam 
lost a lot in taxes right there! 

But the musicians whose jobs sud- 
denly vanished aren’t the only peo- 
ple affected. Like the stone tossed 
in the pool, they’re just the central 
splash we see and hear. What about 
the silent ripples that reach other 
jobs—the cooks and chefs, waiters, 
service help, suppliers of the food- 
stuffs, etc.? It doesn’t take a long 
workout on UNIVAC to show that 
as many as 200,000 people were hurt 
by this tax, with the resultant loss 
of income of half a billion dollars! 
\gain the Treasury loses millions 
of dollars in income taxes. 

Do you know how much the Trea- 
sury realizes on the ‘cabaret’ tax? 
Forty million a year,—millions less 
than the income tax return would 
be without the additional tax! 

Was ever a tax more self-defeat- 


ing? Did a body of taxmakers ever 
do such a bungled job of outsmart- 
ing themselves? 

The Federal government needs 
more tax income today. No use 
quibbling over that fact,—not while 
the “cold war” continues. 

Here’s a chance to restore urgently 
needed tax-producing jobs to a large 
segment of the American working 
force and put back the sense 
of dignity and security into the 
music business. 

I’m not suggesting that the caba- 
ret tax be repealed entirely. Just 
cut it back where other so-called 
“luxury” taxes stand, at 10 per cent, 
and there would be an overnight 
restoring of live music. Is the enjoy- 
ment of music any more “taxable” 
a luxury than driving a pleasure car, 
seeing a baseball game or a motion 
picture—or taking an airplane trip 
at vacation time? The House of 
Representatives has repeatedly rec- 
ommended and passed this reduc- 
tion in the tax on live music, and 
many very able Congressmen have ar- 
gued the cause in the interest of 
equity for musicians, but the bills al- 
ways die in the Senate, stuffed to 
death in some pigeon-hole. Why? 
Perhaps because a few of the senior 
“statesmen” of the nation equate live 
music with soft living—and even sin- 

(Continued on page 117) 
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LUTHER BURBANK on music as a universal catalyst 


Music is fundamental, 
one of the great sources 
of life, health, strength 
and happiness. 


Artist: Stan Wilson 


Reprints available upon request F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Passing Trends in Pop 


at Be RN that thing off; that’s 


not music!’’ Comments such 
as the latter have been uttered in the 
American home from 
their offspring for quite a while, to 
say the least. It is merely an expres- 
sion of distaste for a musical trend 
or style that is new or different, by 
those who cannot acclimate them- 
selves to a fad and the fervid frenzy 
with which it is greeted by young- 
sters. 

There has always been objection 
on the part of parents or older folks, 
if you will, to the music that ‘the 
kids are making themselves foolish 
over.” What most people don’t real- 
ize, however, is that all music, if it 
has a whether it be a 
truly beautiful song with a lasting 
quality, or just a noisy flash of the 
moment, has a basic indication of 
the tempo of the times. Our parents 
themselves were fervent rooters for 


parents to 


basic beat, 


some “new form” of musical expres- 
sion when they were kids; the re- 
action of today’s youth is in a sense 
a mirroring of the deeds of our 
parents. 

Of course there is music that stays 
on and on. It becomes a standard fo1 
all time, a sound without age, a 
composition that never fades into 
obscurity. These are the great songs, 
the creative touches of genius that 


Certainly one of the most popular artists 
of our time, the magnetic Harry Belafonte 
scarcely requires introduction. Long recog- 
nized for his artistic integrity, his sensitive 
of folk-music 


has endeared him to millions of Americans 


and versatile interpretation 
and paved the road to international fame. 
Motion star of “Bright Road,” 
Carmen Jones,” “Island in the Sun,” 
“End of the World,” his RCA Victor al- 
bums include “Mark Twain,” “Belafonte,” 
“Calypso,” “An Evening with Belafonte,” 
“Harry Belafonte Sings of the Caribbean” 
and the current “Love is a Gentle Thing.” 


picture 
and 
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HARRY BELAFONTE 


happen too seldom, unfortunately. 
These are the exceptions, but the 
“songs of the day” are the rule—the 
pop tunes, the juke-box songs that 
may vegy, well be the symbols of 
representation in a time capsule of 
today. Sure, some of it is noisy and 
unpleasant sounding, but it allows 
the kids to express themselves mu- 
sically, and thereby constructively 
release some of their pent-up ener- 
gies and tensions. I'd rather see a 
kid wave his arms and stomp his feet 
to the beat of a rock ’n’ roll tune 
than direct that same energy into a 
destructive area. The idiom of 
rhythm and blues has an importance 
in American life, as did early jazz 
and the Charleston in my mother’s 
day. It gives our youth a much 
needed chance to express their 
feelings. I’d much rather see them in 
the theatre giving vent to their emo- 
tions than not having any room for 
an outlet and, therefore, roaming the 
streets. 

There are some people who hold 
a certain type of music responsible 


ular Music 


for juvenile delinquency. This is 
sheer nonsense! A musical form can- 
not be held to task for causing 
“wildness” in youth; it is unfor- 
tunate that some of the so-called 
wild and irascible youth of today 
happen to “dig” the same music that 
the well behaved, normally intelli- 
gent young people do. If a gangster 
likes to listen to Bach and even 
makes a collection of all classical 
selections, I’m sure that no one is 
going to hold Bach responsible for 
his unwillingness to conform to so- 
ciety. 

To a certain extent folk-songs re- 
veal the same feeling that certain 
rhythm and blues tunes do. They 
express the restlessness of a people, 
the urgency of youth, the impetuous- 
ness of those who see a better life. 
In my constant search for suitable 
folk material, I come across tunes 
that have been sung for hundreds of 
years by people of individual coun- 
tries, yet they retain a freshness that 
is truly amazing. 

What I am saying is that some 
songs are retained and eventually 
adapted as part.of a land’s culture, 
while others pass quickly from the 
scene. Whether it be an individual 
tune or an entire “trend,” it cannot 
be marked as harmful to any group. 

One of the functions of music is 
to provide an emotional outlet. 
Whether this is recognized through 
quiet meditation or active participa- 
tion is merely a technicality and 
dependent upon the type of music it 
is. The important thing is that mu- 
sic does afford the listener an im- 
petus, a “mood-setter.” 

Unfortunately there is intolerance 
in music as well as in more apparent 
areas of public communication. We 
must not give in to the banal cries 


(Continued on page 83) 
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The rca Victor Society of Great Music 


UNDER THE DIRECTION oF THE Book-of-the-Month Club 


...can help you build a fine record library at an immense saving 























AS A BEGINNING, IN THIS TRIAL MEMBERSHIP, YOU CAN CHOOSE 
EITHER of THESE MULTI-RECORD ALBUMS FOR ONLY $328 





























and Eight Polonaises . . 














69 BELOVED WORKS OF 


CHOPIN 


All the Nocturnes, Waltzes, Impromptus, Preludes (Opus 28), 
. played by o* 


Artur Rubinstein’ 


IN AN ALBUM OF SIX 12” 
33% R.P.M. LONG - PLAYING 
RECORDS NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


PRICE $29.98 




















IN 


AN ALBUM OF SEVEN 
12” 331% R.P.M. LONG- 
PLAYING RECORDS OF 


BEETHOVENS 


NINE SYMPHONIES 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE $34.98 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 


CONDUCTING THE 
NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





THE SOLE CONDITION OF MEMBERSHIP IS TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL RECORDS FROM 
THE SOCIETY DURING THE NEXT YEAR FROM AT LEAST 100 TO BE MADE AVAILABLE 
































“THE SENSIBLE PLAN: SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 


mM music lovers, in the back of their minds, 
certainly intend to build up for themselves 
a representative record library of the World’s 
Great Music. Unfortunately, almost always they 
are haphazard in carrying out this aspiration. 
Because of more systematic collection by members 
of the Society, operating costs can be greatly 
reduced and great savings can be passed on to 
record collectors. The remarkable Introductory 
Offer above is a dramatic demonstration. 


> After their sixth purchase, continuing mem- 
bers can build their rec- 
ord libraries at almost a 
ONE-THIRD SAVING over 
the manufacturer’s na- 
tionally advertised price. 
For every two records 
purchased (from a group 
of at least 100 made avail- 

able annually by the Society) members will re- 

ceive a third rca Victor Red Seal Record free. 


x A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose sole 
function is to recommend ‘‘must-have’”’ works for 
members. Members of the panel are: DEEMS 
TAYLOR, composer and commentator, Chairman; 
SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director, 
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nec; JACQUES BARZUN, author and music critic 
JOHN M. CONLY, editor of High Fidelity « Audio- 
craft; AARON COPLAND, composer; ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN, music editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle; DOUGLAS MOORE, composer and Pro- 
fessor of Music, Columbia University; WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN, composer and president of Juilliard 
School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, 
chief of Music Division, N. Y. Public Library; 
G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Professor of Music, 
Harvard University. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


acH month, three or more 12-inch 334% R.P.M 
E rca Victor Red Seal Records are announced 
and described to members. One is singled out as 
the record-of-the-montb and, 
unless the Society is otherwise 
instructed (on a simple form al- @ 
ways provided), this record is 
sent to the member. If the 
member does not want the work 
he may specify an alternate, or 
instruct the Society to send him nothing. For 
every record purchased, members pay only $4.98, 
the nationally advertised price. (For every ship- 
ment a small charge for postage and handling 
is added.) 
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RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music V106-4 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Ciub, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please register me as a member « 
Society of Great Music and send me immediately the 
RCA VICTOR album checked below, billing me $3.98 
plus a small charge for postage and handling.!I agree 
to buy six additional records within twelve months 
from those made available by the Society, for each 
of which I will be billed $4.98, the manufacturer's 
nationally advertised price (plus a small charge for 

» and handling). Thereafter 

four such records in any twelve-month 
maintain membership. I may cancel my membership 
any time after buying six records from the Society 
(in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). After my sixth purchase, for every two records 
I buy from the Society I will receive a third RCA 
VICTOR Red Seal Record, free 


[[] RUBINSTEIN PLAYS CHOPIN 
[] THE NINE BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES 


MR 
MRS \ 


MISS 5 (Please print plainly) 


ADDRESS 
cITY 


STATE 


NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized 
RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 


DEALER'S NAME... 


ADDRESS 


PLEASE NOTE: Records can bb shipped only to resi- 

dents of the U S. and its territories, and Canada. Records 

for Canadian members are made in Canada and shipped 
duty free from Ontario. 











Opera on Television 


PETER HERMAN ADLER 


NV USIC historians may some 
yt day decide that the medium 
of television has decisively influ- 
enced the whole course of America’s 
opera development. Modernization 
of grand opera, leading away from 
the limited public of the old “court 
audi- 


toward a mass 


characterized all 


opera house” 


has been 
through the opera countries of the 


it more intimate. 


ence, 


world by making 
(Exception: The 
limited 


al fresco produc- 
tion of a number of stand- 
ard operas in Italy’s open air arenas.) 
Che large opera house, as represented 
in the United States by the Metro- 
politan, almost dictates its style by 
its size. It needs a large orchestra, a 
large chorus, and, above all, large 
voices. Large voices are more often 
than not planted in ample bodies, 
making fat singers and exaggerated 
gestures all the world over synony 
mous with grand opera. 

the and _ the 


most intimate of all media to come 


Television, newest 
to grips with opera, dictates in a 
similar way its style of production. 
No long explanation is necessary 
as to why the small screen and the 
small loud speaker of the average 
receiver are not primarily suited to 
a big opera finale with chorus, bal 
let, dozens of soloists, and the physi- 
cal impact of a fortissimo which 
usually represents the high point of 


such a work. 


Music and 
Opera Com 


is the 


Dr. Pe 


Irtistr 


er He 
Director of the 


idler 
VBC 
recently to conduct a numbe) 
Opera House, 


I 
return 


man 


pany and left 
and 


trip. 


number of 


of operas at the Rome 
BBC Opera on fits 
Having if his 
Veu 


Company, D) 


for thre 
talent to a 
York's City Center Opera 
idle) 
conductor of the 
Orchestra. The 


quoted by permission from a 


seasons with 
lately accepted the 
post of new Baltimore 
Symphony above article is 
recent issue of 


Theatre Arts Magazine. 
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I think we can say that the me- 
dium of television has again brought 
the “war” between grand opera and 
intimate opera into focus, a “war” 
which head in France 
around the middle of the last 
tury with the foundation of the Paris 
Opéra Comique. Students of music 
history will recall that this organi- 
zation was founded with the same 
battle-cry which the adherents of 
modern “opera in English” bring 
into play against grand opera in the 
original language: that is, an inter- 
esting plot made understandable by 
clear diction, fine acting, by singers 
who look the part, presented in a 
scenic frame which is up to 
and on a par with the contemporary 


came to a 
cen- 


date 


theatrical style of the day. 

Let us remember that the adher- 
ents of the then more fashionable 
grand opera had looked down their 
noses at this opéra comique style 
and the new works which were writ- 
ten for the new house in Paris. The 
classical example of the warfare be- 
tween the two schools was the first 


Patricia Neway as Lady Macbeth 
—Photos, NBC-TV 


production of Carmen, which many 
influential critics of Paris described 
contemptuously as an “opere ta." 
Another operatic revolution took 
place in Russia. Stanislavsky, having 
firmly established his world-famous 
dramatic theatre, took a group of 
young singers and founded an opera 
workshop based on a fusion of the 
principles of French Opéra Comique 
and his own dramatic credo. This 
workshop, which developed _ later 
into the independent Stanislavsky 
Opera Theatre, was in pronounced 
contrast to Bolshoi The- 
atre. By that time it had been ac- 
cepted that grand opera and opéra 
comique did not necessarily have to 
tug of war, but 


Moscow’s 


be involved in a 
could very well supplement each 
other. 
Phe tremendous development of 
(Continued on page 74) 


Chester Watson and Helena Scott in 
“War and Peace” 
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LEDICTION 


before mid-year of 1959 


the simple, fresh, wonder-working concept of an in- ly sought franchise in high fidelity retailing. 


tegrated line of components and consoles will make The best single source of consoles and matched 
stereophonic products of this brand the most jealous- components for complete systems. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson"’ 


ST R Oo M B E R G = CA R LS oO N A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION S-C | GD 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense > ea 


1487 N. Goodman Street * Rochester 3, N. Y. * 


| 








RF-480 ‘'Slimline”’ 


Perfectempo"’ Manual Turntable RA-498 Tone Arm SR-440 AM-FM Tuner 8” Transducer 
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Partnership at the Piano 


ROBERT PACE 


HAT thoughts on 
using piano duets in teaching? 
Generally speaking, this is an accept- 
able idea to piano teachers, and 
one might expect to find several 
duets on any spring recital program. 
gut don’t, duets take a lot of avail- 
able lesson time? And, after all, the 
student only has one-half of the 
“musical picture” to practice on dur- 
ing the week. What happens to the 
poor unfortunate who has the se- 
condo, whichis, a, series of ‘“um- 
pahs?” What alu the well-inten- 
tioned student whogis always going 
to get around to practi ing the duet, 
but never quite makes it? Is he 
wasting his partner’s time and your 
time when you begin to rehearse the 
duet? Ane after all, music 
really going to do our students any 
good in the long run? Don’t they 
really want solos to play rather than 
half of a piece which they can play 
only with a partner? Is there enough 
good original literature for piano 
duets? Or tran- 


are youl 


is duet 


must we resort to 
scriptions which many say are of 
doubtful merit anyway? 

In answering these questions I 
feel we should consider piano en- 
semble playing as a means, not an 
end in itself. This puts a different 
emphasis on the material, on the 
process of teaching it, and our ex- 
pected outcomes. Very definite profit 
can be derived from ensemble play- 
ing or, to put it even more strongly, 
can be achieved only through en- 
semble playing. 

Let us hope that, as a direct re- 
teaching, our children 
literate. The 
ability effectively has 
been so erroneously played down in 


sult of our 
will become musically 


to read music 


some public school music programs 
that some 
raise thei 


number of vears 


afraid to 


for a 
people are 
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voices and to recognize the fact that 
a musically illiterate child is not a 
happy one. I mean by “musically 
illiterate” one who, after a systematic 
exposure to musical notation, is still 
unable to interpret the musical sym- 
bols so as to make intelligent musi- 
cal sounds. To get into the specifics 
of sight-reading and illi- 
teracy in general is not the purpose 
of this article. However, I do believe 
that ensemble playing can do much 
to raise the sight-reading level ol 
our students, even though in the 
past it has in certain instances actu- 
ally defeated itself in this respect. 


musical 


A Steady Rhythm 


The first prerequisite of good en- 
semble playing is the ability to keep 
some part going and to maintain an 
accurate and steady rhythm. This 
also is a first prerequisite of good 
sight-reading. The student who real- 
izes his responsibility of holding a 
steady tempo, and of keeping the 
melodic and harmonic progressions 
moving, has gained a valuable les- 
son for solo playing. The fact that 
another person is there playing with 
him (preferably another student) 
highlights the necessity of his being 
a reliable individual. Why preferably 
another student? Obviously because 
a teacher tends to follow the stu- 
dent’s rhythmic deviations, whereas 
another student will plow ahead and 
perhaps even have his own rhythmic 
imperfections. It is the value derived 
from each student’s dealing with 
another at his own level that counts 
most in the long run. He must ful- 
fill his part of the musical obligation 
or the performance collapses. We 
simply try a little harder when we 
are part of a group than when we 
are alone and can stop at the slight- 


Badura-Skoda and Demus 


Photo, Columbia Artists Management 


est difficulty and try again. 

\ second value derived 
semble playing (which is 
an outgrowth of the first) is that 
sensitivity to 


from en- 
actually 


students develop a 
voicing, phrasing, articulation and 
general dynamic levels. I am _ not 
implying that the mere act of put- 
ting two students together where 
each tries to drown out the other, 
or there is a shaky and erratic tempo, 
will increase anyone’s musical sen- 
sitivity. I am saying that the poten- 
tial is there if handled properly. For 
example, the secondo frequently has 
a left-hand bass line which must be 
balanced with the melody line of 
the primo. The subtle shadings in 
these two lines give students a real 
understanding of voicing problems 
which apply equally well in a solo 
piano composition or a symphony. 
For another example, consider the 
“offbeats” frequently found in the 
right hand of the secondo or the left 
hand of the primo. How often these 
are played in a harsh and “bangy” 
fashion which precludes the possi- 
bility of a beautiful melody line! 
What the students learn here is that 
the “off-beats” must be more deli- 
cately handled in relation to the 
(Continued on page 100) 
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TROMBONES 
RADITION 


1? early band wagon 


days of the circus to modern 

symphony and jazz artists, 

Martin trombones have upheld 

a tradition of excellence unique 

in the business. Why not visit 

your music dealer and see for 

yourself the trombone designed 

by a committee of the world’s 

finest players. Or write for full ; 

particulars. THE MARTIN BAND. INSTRUMENT CO. ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 
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A Plea 
for Band Contests 


WILLIAM D. 


| sagen no single subject relat- 
ing to the field of music educa- 
tion has been so completely, em- 
phatically or vehemently debated 
during the past two decades as has 
the Instrumental Music 


Contests and the more recent plan 


topic of 


of competitive festivals. 
From smallest hamlets 
metropolitan from 
agers to men of sixty, from country 
schools to universities have come 
arguments proclaiming or condemn- 
ing contests as a mode for evaluating 
the performances and progress of 


to large 


centers, teen- 


our school bands . 

Unfortunately, like all intangibles, 
“facts” are difficult to “prove” and 
unanimous agreement is quite im- 
possible. Yet these very controversies 
have played a vital part in the con- 
test movement for they have served 
as sparks which have kept the light 
of progress burning and have con- 
tributed much to the 
growth and quality of our present- 


constant 


day school band program 

Perhaps the desirability of con- 
tests should be determined by our 
rather than 
the truth prevails not in our per- 


students ourselves, for 
sonal opinions of contests, but rather 
in the proof of their specific values 
and the students’ 
education, the school, community. 


contribution to 


Revelli is 


work 


William D 
outstanding 


hie name of 


synonymous with band 


His vision and ideals have been 


jmerica 
ly demonstrated by the bands of the 


versity of Michigan, where he has 


achieved national recognition as one of our 
eading conductors. A member of the Ad- 
“Music Journal,” Dr. 

and Life 
College Directors 


{ssociation, 


visory Council of 
Honorary 


Band 


Revelli is Founder 


President. of the 
National 
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teacher, conductor and State. 

Assuming that this viewpoint is 
just and acceptable, the issue be- 
comes not an argument that is con- 
cerned with personal opinions or at- 
titudes, but rather a realization of 
the true values and weaknesses of 
instrumental contests as they are re- 
lated to our present-day educational 
objectives. 


The Simple Truth 


If we will waive all personal prej- 
udices, avoid individual feelings, 
and consider only the worthy and 
actual tangible facts, we should 
eventually arrive at the simple truth 
of our problems. When that has been 
achieved, we undoubtedly will find 
the following question awaiting our 
answer: “Do or do not instrumental 
contests legitimately contribute to 
the moral, spiritual and musical 
growth of our youth, home, school 
and community?” If our present-day 
contests fail to realize these objec- 
tives, then steps should be taken to 
inaugurate a more satisfactory means 
for achieving such goals. However, 
until such evidence is advanced, it 
is important that we continue to 
present program and 
through united effort and co-opera- 
tion do all we can to improve it. 

As a “battle-scarred” (and often 
scared) veteran of many district, 
State and National contests of a by- 
gone era, and as an adjudicator of 
contests of recent years, perhaps a 
personal evaluation of the assets of 
contests would not seem illogical or 
impertinent. However, before pro- 
ceeding, may the writer hasten to 
add that the following observations 


study our 


do not represent personal opinions 
nor arguments for or against con- 
tests, but are simple truths and facts 
which he has experienced during his 
ten years of participation in contests 
throughout the Nation. 

Every teacher surely recognizes the 
necessity and values of motivation; 
since competition is a most effective 
motivating force for students, it 
seems only logical that it be em- 
ployed as a tool for stimulating their 
interest in music. Almost every one 
of us is born with an inherent desire 
for competition and enjoys the op- 
portunity to participate in activities 
which employ some form of com- 
petitive action. For a specific exam- 
ple, let us but observe the vast mil- 
lions of young Americans who daily 
crowd playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
community centers, gridirons, tennis 
courts and baseball diamonds to par- 
ticipate in sports that are competi- 
tive in every sense of the word. 

Instrumental contests, whether 
they be solo, small ensemble, or 
major band events, have long served 
to motivate the interest, application 
and progress of young school musi- 
cians and conductors everywhere. Al- 
though some few highly gifted stu- 
dents may not require this partic- 
ular means of motivation, and are 
blessed with natural musical talents 
that may require no stimuli to en- 
hance their musical interests, the 
fact remains: the majority of the 
students of our school bands are not 
so endowed, and neither do they 
plan to pursue music as a_profes- 
sion. Their interest in musical per- 
formance is merely passive, and the 
astute teacher recognizes this fact 

(Continued on page 92) 
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To bring the joy of music 





Choose today’s most creative musical 


instrument...the HAMMOND ORGAN 


...music’s most glorious voice 


Most creative instrument because... 


You can command thousands of different 
tones, and blend them as easily as an artist 
blends colors—only on the Hammond Organ. This 
immense range of beautiful tones, this unique 
flexibility, is made possible by Hammond’s ex- 
clusive “Harmonic Drawbars.”’ ge Wiis HOS O10 666006056605 050000860080 F806 06 One 


. . . ne 
You can play fascinating percussion effects ‘ , ena 
. - ge gd oe ; 7 7 7 ete i sl 4 ammond Organ Company 
simply by a change of touch on the keys—only aman We Tirvuraay Aventn he My 
with the Hammond Organ. With Hammond’s 4 " : Chicago 39, Illinois 
exclusive ‘“Touch-Response Percussion”? you can 
easily bring percussion in and out from one note ; ee Please send free booklet on the Har 


Organ, and tell me how to get free LP recor 
or chord to another. taka LJ 


Terms: about $135 down and 


$40 a month at most dealers 


You will never have tuning problems inter- ‘ eas 
fere with your playing—on the Hammond Organ. 
For only the Hammond Organ has ‘Permanent ‘ \ddress 
Pitch.”” This is made possible by Hammond’s pe <i : re i 

‘ : mee , [ry the ‘‘Harmonic Drawbars”’ and 
unique method of tone generation, which keeps other creative Hammond features at 
the organ permanently in tune. your Hammond dealer, soon. 
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From Chorus to Recital 


‘QO you're singing in a glee club 
S or a chorus! And you are won- 
dering if the way leads to the opera 
house or the concert stage. Are you 
on the right track? Are you wasting 
your time? The answers are clear. 

There are many roads to a success- 
ful career and this is one of them. 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth points out in 
his book, Opportunities in Music, 
that to become a professional musi- 
cian must either have money 
oneself or a sponsor to finance 
schooling, auditions, performances, 
etc., or incorporate oneself into a 
obtain 


one 


money-making business to 
the needed funds. 

Choral organizations have seen the 
beginnings of a number of promi- 
nent artists. Lanny Ross was a mem- 
ber of the Yale Glee Club. Nelson 
Eddy sang with the Orpheus Club 
in Philadelphia. Marshall Bartholo- 
mew, Lambert Murphy, Wilbur 
Evans and John Barnes Wells were 
members of the University Glee Club 
of New York. Many others will come 
readily to mind, including on the 
feminine side Adele Addison and 
Dorothy Maynor, both originally in 
the Westminster Choir. 

These artists are outstanding in 
their fields. No one could question 
their eminence. Remember, however, 
that they were not the only members 
of their choral groups. They had 
the individuality, the determination, 
or, if you will, the durability to with- 
stand the strain, the work, the dis- 


Walter Carringer recently made his Neu 
York debut recital after filling 
innumerable engagements as a choral singer 


in a song 
and soloist with choral groups. These in- 
cluded 15 appearances in Town Hall and 
three in Carnegie Hall. He is now on tour, 
following an award by the Experimental 
Opera Theatre of America. The New York 
“Times” called the debut of this tenor “a 
most impressive one.” 
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appointments that are inevitable if 
one has a worthwhile goal in mind. 

Individuality is admittedly a part 
of the nature of an artist. It is the 
characteristic that makes one stand 
out among others. At the same time, 
no artist can always be alone. He 
must learn to work with others. No- 
where can he learn this better than 
by being one among many in a 
choral group. Call this tolerance or 
humility; it’s just :plain common 
sense. 

Moreover, one should always be 
grateful for the solid musical foun- 
dation which a singer gains in a 
choir, the consciousness of musician- 
ship, the sensitivity toward intona- 
tion and the knowledge of language 
pronunciation, foreign and native, 
which years of chorus work provide. 

As many have, I began my forma- 
tive singing in high school and the 
church choir in my home town of 
Murphy, North Carolina. This con- 
tinued at Western Carolina College. 


It was during my student days at 
Columbia University that my first 
major step into the concert world 
took place. I auditioned for and 
joined the Robert Shaw Chorale. On 
the first tour I made with that or- 
ganization, Mr. Shaw gave me solo 
tenor assignments. For three years I 
sang solos with the Chorale in near- 
ly every state. My musical insight 
grew during this time, as we sang 
great music of wide variety under 
the guidance of a sensitive artist. 
My musical vision broadened and 
my understanding deepened. 

Professional choral singing, let’s 
not forget, affords the privilege of 
devoting each day fully to music, of 
steeping yourself full time in the 
field to which you wish to give your 
life. This is very important. All 
things being equal, it is bound to 
cut down the length of one’s ap- 
prenticeship. I believe it did for me. 

It stands to reason that if you must 
support yourself through employ- 
ment unrelated to music, a large 
portion of your energies and time 
must, perforce, be channeled away 
from your major goal. This can be 
costly. A professional chorus singer, 
since he is already maintaining him- 
self through music, constantly meets 
people in the world of music, ap- 
pears in different music halls, even 
though part of a group, and is al- 
ready living a music-centered life. 
The transition from such a group 
life to the music-centered life of a 
solo performer is far less of a major 
change than for the worker in an 
unrelated field. 

So this boils down to the fact that 
you singers who aspire to a solo ar- 
tist’s career, who are now singing in 
first-rate professional organizations 
and the famous collegiate and social 
choral groups, are on the right track; 
you are not wasting your time. >>> 
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LOOK THROUGH THE BODY 
of an expensive artist clar- 
inet,then compare a Senior 
Series by Conn. You can 
see the ‘‘bored"’ bore be- 
cause both are bored and 
reamed from a solid piece. 
Next, look at a junior-type 
clarinet. You'll readily 
notice the difference. 
Check for a “‘bored" bore 
before you buy! 











: 


a bored bore! 





Experiments with clarinets are perhaps as nu- 
merous, or more so, than with any other musical 
instrument. The metal clarinet, for instance, 
had its heyday in beginner bands and orchestras. 
But, somehow the trend has always been back 
to traditional-type instruments with a “bored” 
bore. There must be a reason. We think it is 
because music educators want traditional, true 


clarinet intonation and sound. That’s why Conn 


Senior Series clarinets are made by tested and 


proved traditional methods ...and are addi- 
tionally provided with exclusive tuning ring, so 
both beginner and advanced student can play 
at International A-440 pitch... easily and 
naturally. One big clue to proper selection of a 
clarinet is its professional ‘“‘bored” bore. See 
your local Conn ‘‘Music Man” for the complete 
feature story of amazing Conn Senior Series 
clarinets ...or write today to Conn Corpora- 
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Comparing Handel 


N trying to delineate the character 

of a particular personality it is 
often practical to confront it with 
another of comparable properties. 
Thus, the confrontation of Handel 
with Bach suggests itself quite ines- 
capably, for both were born the same 
year (1685), in the same country, 
and both — in many respects — were 
active in the same field. Both are 
embodiments of the Protestant spirit 
of their times, and though the dates 
of their deaths do not coincide com- 
pletely, they are not far apart either. 
sach died in 1750 and Handel nine 
years later. Now, while Bach came 
a family that represented a 
veritable dynasty of 'musicians—his 
ancestors were a tribe of central Ger- 
man organists and cantors—Handel’s 
family was completely devoid of 
musical interests. 

\s we discuss the differences be- 
tween the types represented by Bach 
and Handel, we are struck by the 
that Bach started his 
career with the organ and the can- 
tata and that these two remained 
the cardinal points of his entire crea- 
tive activity. Handel, on the other 
hand, did not go to Hamburg to 
under the guidance of 
Reincken, his mastery of the organ; 
he wanted to acquaint himself with 
the opera (which was flourishing 
at the time in the Hanseatic city on 
the Elbe river); he meant to try his 
hand at dramatic forms. Reinhard 
Keiser and Johann Mattheson were 
at this time the leaders of the Ham- 
burg opera, which—not unlike the 
opera at Venice—had been set up by 
the townspeople, for the towns- 
people. It was sung in German. The 
standards of action and declamation 
were deplorable, and there is an 
extensive literature on this subject. 

Just as Bach never set foot out- 


from 


observation 


perfect, 
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side the land of his origin, so he 
also never thought of seeking the 
opportunity to work in the field of 
dramatic music, for the opera was a 
product of the Italian Renaissance 
and of the Baroque, and Bach—the 
German organist and cantor—could 
never warm up to it. What did he 
have to do with Greek and Roman 
mythological and historical subjects? 
How could he have been interested 
in glorifying Nero’s and Poppea’s 
escapades? What to him were Agrip- 
pina and Xerxes or the magic gar- 
dens of Armida and Alcina? In his 
library he had the writings of 
Luther, of Johannes Tauler, of Paul 
Gerhardt, and there just was no 
room there for all those other things. 

Quite in contrast to all this, Han- 
del felt strongly attracted by the vast 
expanse of Italian opera, with its 
motley crowd of men and women 
from classical antiquity. Evidently, 
the German opera at Hamburg could 


with Bach 


not satisfy him in the long run, es- 
pecially after he had produced two 
operas of his own (one of which, 
Almira, has come down to us). So 
he decided to take that trip to Italy 
which, at the time, was an absolute 
“must” for every German musician 
(and non-musician, too) who felt 
the urge to break the narrow bonds 
of his homeland and attain the free- 
dom of a higher spiritual sphere. It 
is impossible not to think in this 
connection of Goethe, Winkelmann, 
Mengs, Tischbein, Kandler, Moritz, 
Dittersdorf, and—with wider associa- 
tion—Lord Byron and Mendelssohn. 
Of course, we must not forget that 
quite a number of German musicians 
displayed a very pronounced dis- 
like for Italian music. The names 
that come to mind at this point are 
naturally the names of cantors and 
organists like Kuhnau, Telemann, 
Keiser, and obviously Bach himself. 
As a matter of fact, if we may trust 
Handel’s biographer, Mainwaring, 
then it seems that Handel himself 
was by no means convinced that his 
trip to Italy was a professional pre- 
requisite. 

Handel stayed in Florence, Rome 
and Naples, but also in Venice, 
where he achieved one of his most 
triumphant successes with his opera 
Agrippina, performed on December 
26, 1709. The most prominent sing- 
ers participated, and the public 
worked itself into a state of hysteri- 
cal ecstasy. In a sense, this triumph 
marked the conclusion of Handel’s 
journeymanship, and by way of 
Hanover and Diisseldorf he now 
moved on to England, with recom- 
mendations from Count Kielmann- 
egg, whose sister was close to Prince 
Elector Georg of Hanover, the later 
King George I of England. 

This is not the place to take up 
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Handel’s career in England in detail. 
His life was a dedicated struggle for 
the opera and later on for the ora- 
torio. Here in England, Cromwell’s 
revolution and the hegemony of anti- 
artistic Puritanism had paralyzed all 
musical life. Actually it took Eng- 
land more than another hundred 
years to catch up with what it had 
lost. It is of course true that the Res- 
toration and the rule of Charles IT 
(1650) enabled the genius of music to 
recover some of its lost positions, but 
even Henry Lawes, John Blow and 
Henry Purcell were not able to re- 
establish for the English nation the 
cultural brilliance of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth. French and Italian 
influences prevailed over domestic 
talent, and thus Handel—in a sense— 
moved unopposed, as it were, into 
the vacuum which Calvinist passion 
(and frigidity) had wrought. 

What was the spiritual and cul- 
tural state in which Handel found 
England when he arrived there? 
Great Britain was the coming power, 
accumulating wealth and _ prestige. 
The two Georges of Hanover, who 
hardly knew English, let Parliament 
rule, which in turn was subject to 
the almighty Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole. London was the 
biggest city in the world, boasting 
at the time of Handel’s arrival some- 
thing like a half million inhabitants. 
Walpole’s rule and the expanding 
prosperity were associated with wave 
upon wave of vice and corruption, 
and these—jointly with the innate 
British traits of skepticism and criti- 
cism—were responsible for the growth 
of a flourishing satirical literature. 
Dryden, Wycherly, Congreve, Pope, 
Swift, Defoe are just a few of the 
names that come to mind. Addison 
and Steele, with their periodicals, 
The Tattler and The Spectator, must 
be mentioned at least in passing. 

Now Handel presented his operas 
to the pleasure-loving upper crust of 
London town. His early successes, 
however, were not enough to cover 
up the fact that Italian operas with 
their lack of realism were basically 
something uncongenial to the Brit- 
ish public and that it was really only 
a thin upper crust that applauded 
such tinsel and make-believe. Han- 
del was regarded as an exponent 
of the “ancien regime,” of which 
the opera was the established sym- 
bol. The hostile attitude toward 
the House of Hanover, which was 
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typical of large segments of society, 
was something the foreigner Handel 
likewise got a taste of. Furthermore, 
there seemed to be a sort of affinity 
(in the public mind) between the 
corrupt aristocracy and the opera. 
So Handel’s bitter struggles against 
his rival Buononcini were followed 
by the heaviest blow against him 
and his opera: the staging of the 
Beggar’s Opera on January 29, 1728, 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
which was under the direction of 
John Rich. One of Handel’s semi- 
rivals, the German Christian Pep- 
usch, was responsible for the score, 
John Gay for the exceedingly witty 
text. The success was tremendous, 
and a London wit found the happy 
phrase that the Beggar’s Opera had 
made “Gay rich” and “Rich gay.” 
It was, by the way, one of the first 
operas to be performed in America 
—a bad omen, it has been said, for 
ever since opera has had to go beg- 
ging in this country. 

From this experience and from a 
number of other failures, Handel 
derived the only possible conclusion: 
that the opera was after all a thing 
not destined to thrive on British 
soil. For, in spite of the worldliness 
of life, in spite of the prevailing 
prosperity, in spite of the freedom 
of thought, and in spite of all the 
tolerance that characterized the Brit- 
ish, they yet had somehow very deep 
roots in the Puritan tradition. Their 
Puritanism was waiting for its artis- 


tic redemption, and Handel’s ora- 
torio brought it. Here we must refer 
back to the master’s Protestant past, 
especially his contact with Franckean 
Pietism at Halle and the concomit- 
ant propagation of an active form 
of practical Christianity. This sort 
of active Christianity was very close 
to the idea of the oratorio. The 
number of oratorios produced in 
London for charitable purposes is 
legion. In 1749, for instance, the 
Fireworks Music, together with the 
anthem, “Blessed are they who con- 
sider the poor,” and selections from 
Salomo were presented as a benefit 
performance for the Foundling Hos- 
pital. In May, 1746, Handel donated 
a new organ to that same hospital. 
He inaugurated it in 1750, playing 
himself—for the first time after many 
years—the music of the organ in the 
Messiah, with all proceeds going to 
the hospital, to which, furthermore, 
Handel donated regularly the sum 
of 500 pounds. It became known that 
Handel’s last will testament 
gave the hospital the score of the 
Messiah, which amounted in_ prac 
tice to all the rights in performances 
of a work comparable to, let us say, 
Wagner's Parsifal. To get this mat 
ter neatly tied up, the overzealous 
administrators of the hospital 
thought of taking it to Parliament 
and to have a sort of “Lex Messias”’ 
enacted. When Handel learned 
about this, he was furious and ex- 
claimed: “What the devil the 
foundlings trying to do with my 
music in Parliament? To hell with 
it all! My music is not to be taken 
to Parliament.” 

Looking over the list of Handel’s 
oratorios that were performed in 
London, we find ten with Pagan or 
Christian subjects and fourteen with 
subjects taken from the Old Testa 
ment. With the exception of the 
Messiah, the great Old-Testament 
oratorios are by far the weightier 
group. The New Testament supplied 
only the subjects for the Messiah 
and Theodora. This should not sur- 
prise us too much, for the British— 
with their Calvinist background— 
have always ascribed much greater 
importance to the Old Testament 
than holds true in Catholic or Luth- 
eran lands, 

The chorus, which 
been of much greater consequence in 
England than in any of the countries 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Who Should Teach 


the Electronic Organ” 


HO is playing the electronic 
organ today? A multitude of 
church organists, music students in 
high schools and colleges, staff organ- 
ists for radio and television stations, 
and an ever increasing number of lay- 
men who have chosen organ study 
as an avocation. Who will teach this 
multitude? Ideally, the one who has 
had opportunity to study with a fine 
teacher, completing the required 
course of study as suggested by the 
college or university, and one who 
plays very well. 
But the ideal situation doesn’t al- 
ways prevail. Several of our more 
advanced students are teaching in 
their home towns, simply because 
there is no qualified teacher in the 
town. More and more electronic or- 
gans are being purchased throughout 
the country. The instrument has 
plunged us into a new and chal- 
lenging era. 
_ First, let us examine the church 
music situation which actually exists 
in small villages as well as large 
cities. The church buys an organ. 
Phe pianist is asked to play it. Re- 
cently, I heard a service played by 
such an organist. The service began 
with a Prelude of no consequence. 
Registration consisted of soft founda- 
tion stops and tremolo. The tempo 
of the hymns was deadly and com- 
pletely unrhythmical. 
registration 
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solo accompaniment and through 
the offertory. Occasionally, a furtive 
glance was directed toward the 
pedals and the left foot played in a 
hit and miss fashion. If the note 
proved incorrect, the foot was quick- 
ly withdrawn; if correct, it remained 
there briefly. 

Thus, the service progressed. Not 
once was the registration changed, 
not once was the rhythm confident 
and definite. To my certain knowl- 
edge, this organist knew her ex- 
treme limitations and each service 
was a “trial by fire.”” My heart ached 
for her and I came back on campus 
determined to improve the situation 
as best I could. After this experience, 
I resolved that even if I know that 
I shall have a student for only a 
semester or perhaps a year, I shall 
introduce hymn-playing as soon as 
possible. We share the conviction 
that nothing is so important to the 
service as the preparation and _ play- 
ing of hymns. 


A Teacher’s Duty 


One doesn’t have to travel far be- 
fore finding those individuals who 
know they shouldn’t attempt to play 
in public worship, who shouldn't 
attempt to teach, and yet these same 
conscientious people know that if 
they refuse to give their services there 
is no other assume the 
responsibility. What about these peo- 
ple? They are teaching every day. 
How should they proceed? 

If | were in such a predicament, I 


person to 


would purchase a book similar to 
Clarence Dickinson’s The Technique 
and Art of Organ Playing, and read 
the detailed and enlightening dis- 
Then I'd 


cussion in the first section. 


MARY RUTH MCCULLEY 


master the material to the best of my 
ability. From a reliable source, I’d 
secure the name of a teacher who 
would hear me play, clear misunder- 
standings, help me to formulate les- 
son plans for technique and reper- 
tory, and promise to keep me in- 
formed of master classes and work- 
shops near my home. | would sub- 
scribe to magazines, 
build a record library, and devote 
myself to daily practice. This plan 
isn’t the but it 
launches the beginner on a safe, sure 


professional 


perfect answer, 
course. 

Not all of my students have fou 
years of organ study. We work on 
the premise that as students estab- 
lish homes of their own throughout 
the region they will be equipped 
with a basic understanding and will 
be prepared to serve their churches 
and schools. We trust that they will 
continue to study as circumstances 
permit and that they will do con- 
sistently better work. 

The personal conviction is deep- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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_ EVERETT Is THE CHOICE 
OF OVER 7000 SCHOOLS, 
HURCHES “%< COLLEGES 


1. can now be said that Everett 

is the overwhelming choice of 
America’s leading schools, churches 
and colleges. A recent survey reveals 
that over 7,000 have from one to 
fifty-four* Everett school pianos! 


Today, the Everett is an 

even more outstanding piano 
with its sturdier back posts, 
locking top (pat. pending), 
locking fallboard and handsome 
new styling. These and other 


pace-setting features at the same low 
price! For full particulars and name 

of nearest dealer, write the Everett Piano 
Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


*First Baptist Church in Amarillo, Texas 
has 54 Everett school pianos. 


School, church and college list — 
together with report on new Style 11 
Everett, sent on request. 
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Fun with Music Theory 


A SUCCESSFUL start in a ninth 
grade theory class is largely 
dependent upon the enthusiasm and 
“gimmicks” introduced by the in- 
structor. Salesmanship is as_ vital 
here as in music sale. 
Certainly, some work will be re- 
quired of everybody, but it need not 
be monotonous. Creating and retain- 
ing interest in theory requires hand- 
minded activities as well as ear and 


any store 


eye-minded ones. 

A set-up of two days’ theory plus 
three days’ singing fits most schedules 
for ninth-graders. To get off to a 
good start, a little curiosity whet- 
ting does no harm. One can mention 
the unexpected, odd tools to be col- 
lected for later use, i.e., 8 buttons, a 
black crayola, a compass and a ruler. 
\ few games can be demonstrated in 
the one com- 
works the 


sold 
much 


brief, such as 
mercially which 
same as “bingo”. 

Sometimes interest in symbols can 
be created by playing a joke on some 
bored but good-natured piano stu- 
dent. Put a note on a clefless staff, 
then ask for the letter name. You 
can usually count on some surprise 
if you casually place a bass or alto 
clef on the staff after she has 
thoughtlessly named it according to 
the treble clef. 

lo capitalize on the new interest, 
the may begin by drawing 
staves and clef signs, using the public 
school music method, filling a line 
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Margaret Kinne is the vocal music in- 
structer in the high schools of Dewey, 
Oklahoma. A graduate of the State Teach- 
ers College at Pittsburg, Kansas, she is 
currently working on a master’s degree 
from the University of Oklahoma. Her 
specialty has been the development of 
girls’ voices. 
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or so with each of the common- 
ly used ones. These might be put in 
the hall display-case later as an en- 
couragement to neatness. It is prob- 
ably best to demonstrate only as 
many items as they are able to 
practice in a class period in order 
to keep down discouragement. The 
quicker students can often help the 
slower ones. A clearly explained 
reason why for each item learned 
is a must. 


Contest Review 


After staves, clef signs, notes, rests, 
sharps, flats, etc., are finished, a con- 
test review at the blackboard is a 
good idea. Each girl from a side 
draws whatever is called for, and 
the first one finished correctly wins 
a point for her side. Then should 
follow the naming of lines and 
spaces. The contest idea works here 
as well. In this project, the winning 
side makes the longest combined list 
of acceptable words from the mu- 
sical alphabet. One year this activity 
created so much interest we were 
forced: to resort to Webster’s Un- 
abridged to settle some of the con- 
troversies. 














Students enjoy a relay at the 
board to see who can put a given 
word on the staff first, so the com- 
petition idea can be used again. 
First the letters are placed on the 
staff; later, notes. To keep interest 
in note reading, the group may split 
up into committees of five or six 
and construct a flannel board with 
sets of cards for each of the notes, 
a treble and a bass clef sign, and sets 
of sharp and flat signs. Classes seem 
to take more pride in these than 
something one could purchase. 

To make use of current music, 
students like to clap out rhythms of 
various songs for others to guess, 
no matter if quite often inaccurately. 

At the beginning of the second 
semester, a study of several types of 
keyboards is a good idea. The stu- 
dents concentrate on the piano key- 
board since it is the most common. 
Using construction paper, 8 by 24 
inches, each person draws a one and 
4 octave keyboard, coloring the 
black keys with a crayola. Each also 
furnishes a ruler and eight shankless 
buttons to lay out patterns later. 
The object is to learn the letter 
names of the keys and find out why 
certain ones must be sharped or 
flatted to make a song sound right. 
The buttons help them see what 
they hear played on the piano. 

To do this, they first learn to lo- 
cate the basic notes on the keyboard, 
C and F, making a contest of lo- 
cating all notes correctly by placing 
a button on the letter name called. 
Pupils who already read notes act 
as checkers. Someone works at the 
piano in order that they always 
hear how it sounds. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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A Doctor Looks at Beethoven 


IRVING WILSON 


AS a student of otology in Vienna 
many years ago, I became in- 
terested in Beethoven’s health back- 
ground, and especially in his deaf- 
ness. The family history was not 
good. His father was an alcoholic; 
his mother was tuberculous. The pa- 
ternal grandmother was of low social 
status, and drank freely. 

The composer himself was a 
chronic invalid most of his life. He 
suffered from colitis and cirrhosis 
(hardening) of the liver. Some physi- 
cians, studying such reports as are 
available, thought that a chronic in- 
testinal toxemia might have caused 
the deafness. In his Will, dated Oc- 
tober 10th, 1802, he laments: “I take 
leave of Thee, Life .. . I am depart- 
ing etc. .” He lived for 25 years 
thereafter! 

Beethoven never got on too well 
with his medical advisers. One of 
them he called ‘‘a most perfect ass” 
because he advised cold sponge baths 
when warm baths should have been 
better. The deafness seems to 
have become noticeable in 1799. The 
development was slow, yet it had 
made him very unhappy within a 
year’s time. He gave up all plans for 
world travel, and enjoined everyone 
to keep his deafness a secret. He ex- 
perienced dizziness, with a whirling 
sensation, a sure sign of auditory 
nerve degeneration. By 1810 every- 
body knew he was deaf, and he 
wrote to Dr. Wegeler, “I should be 
the happiest of men had not that 
demon taken possession of my ears.” 
He wrote Charles Beate that the 
cause was laid to the aggravation he 
had over a primo tenore who so en- 
raged Beethoven that he threw him- 
self upon the floor, and, when he 
arose, found he was deaf 
likely story! 

Physicians were always among his 
best friends. One of them, a Dr. Van 
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Swieten, gave little musical parties 
in his home, to which Beethoven 
was invited and asked to play. The 
host had such an insatiable appetite 
for music that he would detain Beet- 
hoven long after the other guests had 
gone and almost compel him to play 
Handel or Bach or the Italian mas- 
ters far into the night. 

In 1808, while conducting his 
Fifth Symphony for the first time, he 
upbraided the orchestra for its “stu- 
pidity,” and knocked over the 
candles on the piano. Fortunately 
there was no fire. His deafness was 
then almost complete. He was be- 
sieged by the fear that he would die 
of apoplexy (a stroke). . . . Writing 
to Dr. Bach he said, “I believe .. . 
that I cannot escape an apoplectic 
fit, such as my upright grandfather 
had and to whom I bear a likeness.” 


Serious Illness 


The summer of 1826 marked the 
beginning of, the end. There were 
bad nosebleeds, probably from high 
blood pressure, and ascites, filling of 
the abdominal cavity with serous 
fluid, sometimes called “dropsy.” He 
spent some time at Gneissendorf, a 
health resort, but grew impatient 
and left for Vienna on a cold De- 
cember day sitting on a milk cart 
which he called “The most miser- 
able vehicle of the Devil.” They 
stopped for a night in a cold, barren 
village inn without heat or “con- 
veniences.” A severe chill and pains 
in the chest were experienced when 
he arose to continue toward Vienna. 
He went to bed there with a definite 
pneumonia which, however, sub- 
sided on the 7th day, “by crisis” as 
physicians now say,—that is the high 
temperature drops quickly and im- 
provement is noticed. This is par- 
ticularly true of so-called lobar pneu- 


GOAN Beet hOven 


monia. . . . However, a complication 
arose in the liver, with the ascites 
and abdominal distress he had 
known so often before. ... The fluid 
drawn off several times with 
temporary improvement, but an 
early return At this time he was 
heartened by a gift from the London 
Philharmonic Society which had al- 
ready purchased several of his works. 
The old desire to compose came over 
him, and he pledged himself in 
token of warm gratitude to compose 
a new symphony or an overture, or 
“something else which the Society 
might favor, if the Almighty will 
give me health.” Alas, he did not 
know that he was then on his death- 
bed; the end came on March 26th, 
1827. He was only a few months past 
56 years of age. 

In similar cases of deafness, the 
modern otologist seeks to prove or 
disprove evidences of syphilis, since 
syphilization and civilization have 
come down the ages “hand in hand.” 
It is not necessary that one break 
moral laws in acquiring this disease. 
It is often found in those of high 
moral standards who have acquired 
it innocently from utensils or un- 
known contacts. In those days of 

(Continued on page 109) 
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when 
to specify 
Besson 
<1 
brass 
instruments 





Putting a Besson “8-10” into the hands of a student 
says he has arrived. This happy step is a never-ending 
source of pride for him and satisfaction for the band 
in which he plays. For here are brass instruments so 
sensitively designed and constructed that their poten- 
tial is without limit. That Besson has produced such 
incomparable quality at modest cost is a profound 
tribute to Besson craftsmanship. When you are ready 
to share this rewarding musical experience be sure 
to specify Besson “8-10.” Consult your dealer or the 
new Besson catalog for particulars. From trumpet 
to sousaphone . . . world’s finest brass instruments. 


Zesson. 
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FEATURED spot was given toa 

work entitled The History of 
he Trombone in a 1958 perform- 
ance of the U.C.L.A. band. At this 
point in the program eight trombone 
players stepped to the front of the 
stage and were joined by a narrator 
for a production number that I had 
arranged for this group. The narra- 
tion was given against a background 
of appropriate musical bridges and 
traced the the instrument 
from its earliest stages to that of the 
present day by introducing excerpts 
from the most important trombone 


use of 


literature. 

Because of the success of this per- 
formance and immediate requests for 
the ttombone ensemble from neigh- 
boring educational institutions, I be- 
gan to search hurriediy for material 
to be played by such a large group 
There is much liter- 
ature available for two, three and 
but very little, if 
any, material for a group of a larger 


of trombonists. 


four trombones, 


size. The only answer to our prob- 
lem was to write a library. I have 
adapted and transcribed works that 
| felt were appropriate for our use, 
such as a Gabrieli antiphonal work, 
Villa-Lobos’ Choros for eight celli, a 
portion of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas 
(originally written for soprano, 
strings and a harpsichord) and many 
other works from traditional litera- 
ture. We also play many original 
works; that we 


production number and as a clinic 


one use both as a 


Paul 
UCLA, 


the Paramount 


and lectures at 
musical staff of 
and 


Tanner 
but 


teaches 

is also on the 
Theatres American 
Broadcasting Company in Los 
he played for fow 
in Glenn Miller’s band and late 
Leopold Stokowski, E ugene 


ingeles. A 
Curtis graduate, years 
under 
Ormandy and 


other famous conductors. 
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exhibition is called The Practice 
Room Sequence. We introduce this 
number with an explanation of the 
various methods of practicing trom- 
bone and describe the advantages of 
players, practicing together. 

We use a group of players to 
demonstrate the values to be ob- 
tained from practicing chorales to- 
gether; another group will show the 
methods of practicing canonic types 
of passages. A third group will use 
the traditional method of scale-wise 
exercises; and, as the last example, 
we show the advantages of practicing 
melodic Etudes. We then have the 
listeners picture themselves walking 
down the hall of the music building 
and opening the doors of these vari- 
ous practice-rooms that they may 
hear all the separate groups prac- 
ticing. All*of the music is original 
and is written in such a way that all 
parts of the composition can be 
played together, blending into an 


interesting listening experience. 
One of the big problems with an 
instrumental group of this type is 
the production of enough of a va- 
riety of sounds for an hour’s pro- 
gram. However, we solve this prob- 
lem by the use of dynamics, voicing 
and changes of pace, style and mood. 
I have always believed that most 
people, both musicians and laymen, 
are not fully cognizant of the possi- 
bilities of the trombone. Our per- 
formances give us the opportunity 
to demonstrate the many colors and 
potentials of the instrument that are 
not ordinarily recognized today. The 
composition classes of the university 
have considered our group a chal- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“Tm simply 


overwhelmed, 
@ = Mr. Bruno” 
Ty 


Frankly, we were pretty 
pleased ourselves to see the 
Boose) G Hawkes 8-10 
professional clarinet go over so 
well... so quickly. America’s 
ready welcome to the 

vintage wood 8-10 is a 
powerful vote of confidence 
for Boosey & Hawkes’ 
characteristically British 
attention to detail. For it is this 
together with the 8-10’s 
inspired designing that has 
produced the world’s finest 
professional clarinet! Send for 
free literature and learn 

about the 8-10’s continental 
bore, Belgian design keywork 
and its many other remarkable 
qualities. Take a close look at 
the 8-10 at your BRUNO 
dealer's, or better yet, try one 
yourself. Price? .. . just under 
200, dollars. Performance? 


... just out of this world! 
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When Is a Flute 
Not a Flute”? 


HARRY H. MOSKOVITZ 


HEN primitive man first dis- 
covered that a musical tone 
could be produced by blowing a 
stream of breath across the sharp 
edge of a hollow reed (or bone), the 
flute was born. It was soon learned 
that tubes of different lengths gave 
different pitches. By fastening several 
different sizes together, side by side, 
and blowing across their tops, it was 
simple melodies. 
is still being 


possible to play 
Such an instrument 
used today in some parts of the 
world. Known as “Pan-pipes,” it is 
played in gypsy orchestras in Europe. 
It was soon discovered that holes 
bored in the side of the tube and 
stopped with the fingers served to 
lengthen or shorten the tube with 
corresponding changes of pitch. This 
was a much simpler arrangement 
than using a separate tube for each 
note. The next step was to fashion 
a mouthpiece through which _ the 
breath could be more accurately 
directed against a sharp edge near 
the top of the tube. This became 
the recorder, the flageolet and the 
simple “penny-whistle” of today. 
fixed mouthpiece, 
while making it simpler to produce 
a sound, had certain disadvantages. 
It permitted little control of the tone 
quality and the pitch. If one blew 
too hard, the pitch would rise. By 
blowing even harder, the note would 
become an octave higher. By blow- 


However, a 


article ts 
Club and 


The author of 


President of the 


this practical 
New York Flute 
has played in such orchestras as the NBC 
Symphony, St. Louis Symphony New 
York City Opera, as well as on the Fire- 
TV programs He is widely known as 
flutes their 


ancestors and outspoken in his views. 


and 


stone 


an expert on modern and 
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ing too gently, the pitch would drop. 
It was not possible to make a cres- 
diminuendo — without 
changing the pitch. That is why you 
see no expression marks in recorder 


cendo or 


music. 

Some genius discovered that this 
problem could be solved by making 
a hole in the side of the tube and 
blowing across that instead of over 
the top. One end of the tube, near 
the new blow-hole, was stopped with 
a cork or plug and by drilling six 
holes along the tube for changing 
notes all kinds of tunes could be 
played. This is basically the fife of 
today. ‘The advantage this lateral 
blow-hole (embouchure hole) gave 
the player was tremendous, for he 
could now change the pitch, loud- 
ness and quality of his tone by alter- 
ing the size, velocity, angle and 
shape of his breath stream. 

There were many changes in the 


design of these embouchure holes as 
the years went by. Gradually, lead- 
ing flute-makers arrived at designs 
that are fairly similar to each other. 
Some of the makers of cheap fiutes 
do not seem to realize the impor- 
tance of this embouchure hole and 
do not take the time to make it 
properly. Such an embouchure hole 
will make a good flute play badly 
and if it is a bad flute to begin with, 
you really have nothing to work 
with. Students with such instru- 
ments usually get discouraged in 
short order. 

When attempts were made to ex- 
tend the range of the flute, keys were 
added by various experimenters to 
make it possible to play in all tonal- 
ities. But the flute remained a clum- 
sy and awkward instrument until 

(Continued on page 72) 
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NEW! BAND 
CZARDAS D’AMOUR 
Y GASTON JEAN & M. SAINT PAUL, 
arr. Floyd E. Werle 
cious work with brilliant instrumental 
clarinet and flute. 


A viva effects in- 
cluding cadenzas for 
$5.00; Sym. Band $7.50; Conductor's 


SUMMER SKIES 
LEROY ANDERSON, arr. Floyd E. Werle 


An enchanting musical portrait of flowing golden 
melodies and rich harmonies. An excellent program 
selection. 


Full Band $4.50; Sym. Ban 
Sep. $1.50 


Full Band (Cond.) Score $1.00 


AQAA 


MACK 


d $6.50; Full Score, with Band Sets, $1.25, 


A colorful impression of s 
Bells, Freshman On Main St 
BAND: — Full Band $9.00; Sym. 
ORCH: — Set A $7.00; Set B $10. 


—_ 
ORCHESTRA 


Yy 


FANTASIA for String Trio 
IRVING FINE 


of contrasting moods, featuring 4 
lyrical movement, © scintillating scherzo and a rhap- 
sodic and reflective third section. Commissioned by the 
n and the University of Illinois. 

f Pts. $3.00; Score Sep. $2.50 
pp tet Tt lshld F41SA 


A fascinating work 


: 


y 
t 


Oo 
— | 
oo 
So 
ss 


Beautifully printed, 
SCORE * the COND 
tailed analysis by Dr. 
Condenscore cenceive 


Highly recommended for the — 
ORE Edition, available 


Included in the Mills TRI-SC 
e Beethoven — CORIOLAN 


OVERTURE, Op. 62 


Op. 5 


Yj oaeiie Scores 
_ 


is 
te tor MIXED CHORUS — 


Excellent for Spring Festival or Comm 
grams ..-- 
PRAYER FOR PEACE (SATB) (Franklin D. Roosevelt & 
Ralph Matesky) 
An inspiring Cantata 
THE MERRY WIDOW (SATB-#366) 
A new sparkling concert version 
(*Parts on rental) 


DISGUISED GOD (A lyrical 
Recitation, SATB and O 


encement Pro- 


75 
based on a prayer made by the late President 


(Lehar-Bennett) 85 
with piano, orchestra* or band* 


suite for Soprano and Baritone Solo, 


rchestra* (Lars-Erik Larsson) 
Vocal Score 2.25 
Choral Parts (SATB-#326) .30 ea. (*Orchestra parts on rental) 


i 
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ALMA MA 


chool life in four imagi 
reet, Library Reading, 

Band $12.00; Full Score, wit 
00; Set C $13.00; Full Scor 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Seth tt HA 7A: ASSIA OFSPLLELA: GOMACEPT 


Mills TRI-SCORE 


Mills TRI-SCORE Editions 
ENSCORE of world famous composi 
Hugo Leichtentritt os w 
d and edited by Emil Hilb. 


e Brahms — VARIATIONS ON A 
THEME BY JOSEPH HAYDN, 


with additional Mills TRI-SCORE EDITIONS 


* ever 
published! Y 
p. 56a $1.20 
YL ee 
CHORAL MATERIAL 


ole) (1 a FESTIVAL 
STUDY RECREATION 


ty) “iy 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


THE PHANTOM REGIMENT 
LEROY ANDERSON 


A vivid portrayal of man's courage echoing throughout 
time .immemorial. Ideal programming for your patriotic 
observances. 


BAND: — Full Band $4.00; Sym. Band $6.00 
ORCH: — Se! A $3.00; Set B $4.50, Set C $6.00 


AMERICAN SALUTE 
MORTON GOULD 


Based upon one of America’s most beloved marching 
tunes, When Johnny Comes Marching Home”. These 
stirring settings provide a glowing tribute for your pa- 
triotic concerts. 

ang: Full Band $4.00; Sym. Band $6.00 


BAND: — Trans. by Philip Jb 
ORCH: — Set A $6.00; Set B $7.50; Set C $9.00 


TER — Leroy ANDERSON 


native and descriptive scenes: Chapel 


Class Reunion. 
h Band Sets $2.50, Sep. $3.00 


e, with Orch. Sets $2.50, Sep. $3.00 


TRUMPETS OF SPAIN 
ROBERT NAGLE 
A colorful and flasiiy trumpet trio of lively 


which the players and audience will enjoy. 
Compleie $2.50*; Ex. Trumpet Pts. .60; Ex. Piano Acc. $1.00 


Acc. on rental) 


animation 


(*Band 


or ihe: 


Edition 
combine — in one volume * the FULL SCORE * the PIANO 
tions by the masters. Each Edition includes a de- 


ell as rare photographs and biographies of the composers. 


TEACHER @ STUDENT @ CONDUCTOR ¢ PERFORMER 


individually, are: 
e Mozart — SYMPHONY IN C 
MAJOR (‘Jupiter’), K.551 $2.00 
e Tchaikowsky — ROMEO AND 
JULIET, Overture Fantasy . $1.70 


in preparation . 


ypnsittddi tittlera iil ttt tit tt ltit (4 


for MIXED CHORUS (cont'd) — 

THE SINGERS (An imposing score for SATB and Baritone Solo* 
based on the poem by Longfellow) (John Ww. Work) 
(*Orchestra parts on rental) 

for MALE CHORUS — 


Outstanding material for the school glee club or Adult 


horus 

JABBERWOCKY (TTBB & Baritone Solo-#1125) (Lewis Carroll 
& Sigmund Spaeth-Bartholomew) 
A sprightly setting of the Lewis Carroll poem that will put 

life into your choral program! 

from the program of The Rondoliers, arr by Charles Touchette 


JOHNNY SANDS (TTBB o cap.-#1130) 
DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES (TTB-#1131) ‘ 


1619 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 19, N. 
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GREAT NAMES 


The Baldwin Piano is chosen exclusively by great artists, those whose standards require 


the finest. Here are a few of the revered names in music who specify, ‘“Piano by Baldwin.” 


Jacques Abram Kirsten Flagstad Thor Johnson Jesus Maria Sanroma 
Claudio Arrau Lukas Foss Enrique Jorda Thomas Schippers 
Wilhelm Backhaus Vera Franceschi Dorothy Kirsten Hans Schwieger 
Joseph Battista Gold & Fizdale Paul Kletzki Leonard Shure 
Leonard Bernstein Boris Goldovsky Theodore Lettvin Ruth Slenczynska 
Jorge Bolet Guy Fraser Harrison Luboshutz & Nemenoff Georg Solti 

John Brownlee Julius Hegyi Igor Markevitch Hilde Somer 

Fausto Cleva Nicole Henriot Ozan Marsh Jennie Tourel 

Joerg Demus Schweitzer Benno Moiseiwitsch Richard Tucker 

Ernst Von Dohnanyi Lorin Hollander Pierre Monteux Robert Weede 

Antal Dorati Amparo Iturbi Charles Munch Whittemore and Lowe 
Arthur Fiedler Jose Iturbi Nelson & Neal Earl Wild 


HONORED INSTRUMENTS 


The Hamilton Piano The Orga-sonic Organ The Baldwin Grand The Baldwin Organ The Acrosonic Piano 


MUSIC TEACHERS: AN IMPORTANT FREE BOOK! 


“THE PARENTS’ PRIMER” effectively dramatizes those basic facts 
> r T which you are constantly striving to impress upon parents 
>) a \ | 4 | yN \ | IN who are interested in music lessons for their children. By 
personally distributing this book to your own selective list of 
parents, you will find it an invaluable aid to your efforts 
in helping these parents create and sustain musical interest in 
their children. Write for copies needed to The Baldwin 
Piano Company, Bldg. 5, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BUILT BY 


PIANOS - ORGANS 
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usic Exploration 


in the Grades 


ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS 


B’ the time the elementary school 
student reaches the fouth grade, 
music teachers often note a slacken- 
ing of interest in the music program 
which has been primarily vocal in 
nature, although often creative ac- 
tivities, listening lessons and rhyth- 
included. How- 


movement are 


ever, it is precisely at this age level 


mic 


that basic knowledge of all musical 
instruments can be added to enrich 
the musical offerings of the elemen- 
there 
the 
music program, including the usual 


tary grades. If this is done, 


will be renewed enthusiasm for 
phases. Also, where else in the schoo] 
grades is it possible to give all stu- 
dents the opportunity to gain first- 
hand knowledge of every means of 
producing musical sounds? 

the regularly 
scheduled music periods once every 


By using one of 
two weeks, and thus not seriously 
upsetting the basic choral program 
of these two grades, all of the vari- 
ous instruments can be “explored” 
by each student. It is assumed that 
this work will be carried on in the 
regular classrooms and that all the 
30 or more pupils in that room will 
take part. 

We suggest that during the first 
semester of the 4th grade the wood- 
wind The 
eight periods of this semester might 


family be introduced. 


frthur I 
Instruments 
Obes rlin 


Williams is Professor of Wind 
Vusic 


Conservatory of 


Education in the 

Music, Oberlin 
and holds important positions in 
Band Directors National 
and the American Bandmasters As- 
sociation. He formerly directed the Music 
Exploration Program at the National Music 
Michigan, 


and 


( olle ve, 


the College 1s5s0- 


} 
e1alton 


Interlochen, and is a 


of the 


Camp, 
member {dvisory Council of “Music 


Journal.” 
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be scheduled as follows, although 
this order is flexible: 

In the first period, introduce the 
woodwind idea through any of the 
pre-woodwind instruments, such as 
the “Woody Herman Sweetwind,” 
the “Song Flute,” etc. During the 
second period, introduce the flute 
and also explain music-reading. In 
each successive period, introduce the 
oboe, bassoon, saxophone, soprano 
clarinet, alto and bass clarinets, pic- 
colo, English horn, and any other 
sizes of previously introduced in- 
struments which have not been pre- 
sented. 


Sample Instruments 


It should be noted that it is neces- 
sary to have at least one sample in- 
strument to be introduced on any 
specific day, and desirable to have 
for each row as the class is 
With wind instruments it 
becomes necessary to have plenty of 
good sterilizer at hand—a jar for 
each row. Zephiran Chloride is in- 
expensive for this purpose and most 
effective. If the music teacher is in 
charge of the exploration, the room 
teacher will be an invaluable assist- 
ant, and usually one student in each 
row will be happy to assist, either 
sterilizing mouthpieces or even guid- 
ing the students in how to hold and 
sound the instrument. In each in- 
stance, the name of the instrument 
should be written on the board at 
the time it is introduced. These 
words make excellent ones for the 
next spelling test. 

During the second semester of the 
fourth grade, we suggest that the 
brass family be explored. By the 


one 
seated. 


end of this semester, much interest 
in instruments and how they work 
will have been generated. We would 
not that encouragement be 
given to starting study at this time, 
since many will find that the instru- 
ments they will meet in the fifth 
grade will be better for them than 
any tried in the fourth grade. The 
start that they make on any musical 
instrument will be more sure if the 
start is delayed until the exploration 
is completed at the end of the fifth 


advise 


grade. 

During the first half of the fifth 
grade, we suggest the exploration of 
the piano, harp, organ and_percus- 
sion family, followed by the string 
family during the final half of the 
fifth grade. At the completion of 
the exploration program, each child 
should indicate whether or not he 
wishes to begin the serious study of 
an instrument. It is just as important 
here that the child realize that he 
may not have any strong talent for 
any instrument, as it is im- 
portant that the child knows which 
instrument appeals most and for 
which he has some aptitude and the 
necessary motivation to study. 

Thus for the sixth grade, there 
should be available the opportunity 
for class lessons in woodwind instru- 
ments, brass instruments, piano, 
harp, organ, definite-pitched and 
indefinite-pitched percussion instru- 
ments, as well as strings. This may 
seem like a big order, but given two 
years of musical understanding, in- 
cluding the ability to the 

(Continued on page 115) 
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(rrangements for Solo Trumpet 
with Band Accompaniment 


Arranged by A. L, PHILLIPS 
@ 


CIRIBIRIBIN 
CARNIVAL OF \L OF VENICE 
FLIGHT OF THE “HE BUMBLE BEE 
TRUMPET RPV . RHAPSODY 


TRUMPET BLUES 
AND CANTABILE 


CONCERTO ane TRUMPET 


ch ae . 
FULL BAND $4.00 nt AO 
TRUMPET SOLO 60c EXTRA PA 


Prices for ea 


MARCHE DEBONAIRE 
; By A. L. PHILLIPS 


FULL BAND 5.00 CONDUCTOR’S SCORE $1.00 
EXTRA PARTS, EACH 40c 


MARCHE MODERNE 
By A. L. PHILLIPS 


FULL BAND $5.00 CONDUCTOR’S SCORE $1.00 
EXTRA PARTS, EACH 40c 


VAGABOND KING 


SELECTION 
By RUDOLF FRIML 


FULL BAND $5.00 
EXTRA PARTS 50c 


satis yy 


Modern Symphonic 


(rrangements lor oo 


By MEYER KUPFERMAN 
® 


BEYOND THE 
BLUE HORIZON 


By RICHARD A. WHITING 
and W. FRANKE HARLING 
2 


THAT OLD 
BLACK MAGIC 


By HAROLD ARLEN 
6 


STANDARD BAND $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND $7.50 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE $1.00 
EXTRA PARTS 40c A “ 
af ae 


it 
\ 


Y 


For Modern Orchestra 


NAVAJO 
NOCTURNE 


Arranged by JOE REISMAN 


FULL ORCHESTRA $4.50 
CONCERT ORCHESTRA $6.00 


\ PIANO CONDUCTOR $1.00 
EXTRA PARTS 40c 


VAGABOND KING 
SELECTION 


By RUDOLF FRIML 


SMALL ORCHESTRA $3.50 
CONCERT ORCHESTRA $5.00 
PIANO CONDUCTOR $1.00 

EXTRA PARTS 50c 
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TO ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


This Association on behalf of its members wishes to thank all music educators 
for their cooperation and support of our campaign to eliminate copyright infringe- 
ments which prevailed until recently in some of our most outstanding music institu- 
tions. The vast majority of music educators have now discontinued this illegal prac- 
tice, which consisted of making and copying arrangements and parts of copyrighted 


musical compositions without license or authority from copyright owners. 


Through the cooperation of the College Band Directors’ National Association 
(CBDNA) and music publishers there has been developed a standard BAND 
ARRANGEMENT AGREEMENT FORM and a standard BAND ARRANGEMENT 
REQUEST FORM. These forms are being made available to you through Music 


Educators National Conference (MENC). 


The members of this Association will continue to serve you to the best of their 
ability and will endeavor to publish and make available for sale, arrangements by 
outstanding arrangers which will be suitable for your needs. Where no suitable 
arrangement is published, request for special permission to make an arrangement 


should be addressed to the individual publisher. 


All our members whose names and addresses are listed on the opposite page 
join with us in expressing their appreciation for your help in eliminating this type 


of infringement. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Membership Directory 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
IRVING BERLIN MUSIC CORPORATION 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

BOURNE, INC. 

136 West 52 Street (Ninth floor), New York 19, N. Y. 
BREGMAN, VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

BURKE AND VAN HEUSEN, INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
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Timely or Timeless? 


| Sere fellow who first devised a 
wheel was probably looking fon 
an easy way out of an ancient stone 
quarry. And _ the the 
twelfth century, who incorporated 


trouvere ol 


basic dance rhythms into his chan- 
sons, no doubt thought this a simple 
but effective means to convey mood. 
the 
Guido D’ Arezzo to our Western scale 


Even great contribution — of 


system probably grew out of a need 
to ease the musical burden of choi 
singers. 

Looking over the course of musi- 
cal history, we can almost arbitrarily 
into three cate- 


( lassily COMPoOsers 


gories: those who created from an 


inner urge, oblivious of current 
tastes; those whose originality also 
the men 


who wrote in imitative fashion, sole- 


served current need; and 
ly for immediate reward, or from fal- 
lible visions of grandeur. One _ has 
only to recall that the plays of Will 
Shakespeare mounted on the 


boards of the Globe Theatre for the 


were 


edification of the rather coarse local 
crowd to realize how timely material 
becomes timeless, through its uni- 
versal appeal in any era. 

Che great Johann Sebastian Bach, 
for example, created his music for 
everyday use in the church service, 
like the St. Matthew 
Passion tor holiday observances, and 
remained, throughout his life, un- 
known to the general public. The 
Georg Phillip Tele- 
true man- 


wrote works 


contemporary 


mann, however, was a 


RUTH DE CESARE 


about-music, a typical practicing vir- 
tuoso of his day: prolific, versatile, 
and successful. (For the record, his 
output exceeded that of Handel and 
Bach combined!) Music history fur- 
ther notes that although Bach and 
Telemann directed city churches— 
the former in Leipzig and the latter 
in Hamburg—and though their com- 
positions for the church service were 
remarkably similar in category and 
content, Telemann managed to cap- 
ture the popular imagination while 
Bach remained obscure. 


Telemann’s Fame 


The “great” Telemann had many 
works published, while all of Bach’s 
remained in manuscript; he trav- 
elled extensively while Bach led a 
circumscribed existence. And, as con- 
ductor of the Hamburg opera, Tele- 
mann was constantly in touch with 
the public taste. His “moral canta- 
tas,” written with an eye to immedi- 
ate performance, and potboilers like 
the comic “School Master’ won im- 
mediate acceptance. It is aesthetical- 
ly ironic to note that the current 
revival of interest in ‘Telemann’s 
work, on like Archive and 
Oceania, only serves to emphasize, 
for many musicians, his position as 
a mirror of temporal taste. To be 
adored by one’s contemporaries does 
not necessarily make for lasting uni- 
versal appeal. 

This thesis can be further proved 


records 


Sa) 


CIN PSET 


LS, 


ON, 


in the person of Louis Spohr, the 
eminent violinist-composer-conductor 
of Beethoven's day. His symphonies, 
violin concerti and Violin School 
only added to his popular stature 
and consummate, if misdirected, ego. 
As an eminent critic of his day, 
Spohr noted for posterity that Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony lacked a 
“sense of beauty.” To be timely, 
again, is not to be timeless. 

On our own shores, take the case 
of Stephen Foster, born in 1826, and 
a leading popular and prolific song 
writer of his era. Sigmund Spaeth, 
in his History of Popular Music, 
terms Foster the first great American 
composer, noting the superiority of 
his work over that of contemporary 
musicians in the universally appeal- 
ing folk quality of songs like Oh 
Susanna, Old Black Joe and Old 
Folks At Home, the last named de- 
rided by early critics, but adored 
from its first appearance to the pres- 
ent by the usually fickle public. Even 
today, the notion persists that Fos- 
ter’s songs are not composed at all. 
What greater tribute could be paid 
to musical genius? 

Again, consider the operettas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, also popular 
works of the time, and mirrors of 
Victorian taste and temperament in 
England and America. Works like 
Pinafore and The Mikado still stand 
as masterpieces of humor and satire, 
as applicable today as in the 1880's. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Gibson thin-body guitars feel just right 


Whenever guitar players get to talking about their favorite instrument there’s one thing they’ll always 
say: the feel is right! And that’s just what they’ve all been saying about Gibson’s great new series of 
thin-body electrics. Yes, every one of these models—each with the Gibson wonder-thin silhouette—really 
does have that certain ‘‘feel’’ to it. And fitting so close and comfortably to your body, it’ll let you reach 
many chords easily you’ve never played before.* You'll find the slender Gibson neck feels just right in 
your hand, and it’s so easy to finger. That extremely fast, low action will make the strings seem feather- 
light to your touch. If you haven’t done so already, be sure to find out all about this new all-star line of 
light-weight low-action thin-body Gibsons... each model so easy to 


handle, so easy to play. All have that quick response, balanced tone & 
that always says instantly—Gibson. /] C0, | 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


the Gibson 
wonder-thin 
silhouette... 
only 134" 

to 24%" thin... 
in a full 

series of 
Gibson guitars, 
priced from 
$145 to $605. 


* Especially with Gibson’s beautiful, cherry-red ES-355T 
double cutaway model, you'll reach right down to the very last fret 
with the greatest of ease (shown here, along with the GA-400 
amp, by Gibson artist-enthusiast, Andy Nelson). 
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DONALD READ 


l URING 1958 a unique amateur 

international chorus, most of 
whose members do not read music, 
made twenty-one appearances in the 
New York area, ranging as far from 
the city as Atlantic City and Kent, 
Conn. As the climax of the year’s 
its music was carried on 
nationwide television shows 
over more than two hundred sta- 
tions in the United States. One pro- 
Steber as dis- 


activities, 
three 


gram, with Eleanor 
tinguished guest, was seen abroad 
as well, going to Australia, Canada, 
Great Britain and Japan. Although 
the repertoire ranged through thir- 
teen languages and dialects, this was 
accomplished with two rehearsals 
of twenty-five minutes each week, a 
total of less than sixty hours for 
the year, and with average attend- 
ance of about seventy per cent of 
the membership. 

It may be of interest to music edu- 
cators, especially chorus directors, 
to know more about this organiza- 
tion, precisely because it is unique 
and radically different in many re- 
from the choruses in their 
schools. Despite a name _ which 
should make the answer self-evident, 
the first question asked of the United 
Nations Singers concerns member- 
ship. As the name implies, members 
are on the staff of United Nations 
Headquarters—nationals of about 


spercts 


Donald Read, director of the U.N. Sing- 
ers, is presently on the Juilliard faculty 
while maintaining a private voice studio 
in Manhattan. A graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity and Juilliard, he has also taught 
Romance languages and voice at Brooklyn 
College and in the public schools. He has 
made freque nt appearances as tenor solo- 
ist with various choral groups, and Carl 
Fischer is publishing his arrangements of 
important folk-music. 
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twenty-five countries from all over 
the globe. 

These international public serv- 
ants do every conceivable type of 
work;—they are bilingual secretaries, 
translators, simultaneous interpret- 
ers (those extraordinary people who 
can speak in one language while lis- 
tening in another), messengers, pho- 
tographers, painters, clerks of every 
variety, even the personal steward 
of the Secretary-General—and_ they 
find a common interest in the love 
of singing and the desire to serve 
mankind through the most inter- 
national of all languages. In order 
to do so they accept as many invita- 
tions as possible from organizations 
doing worth-while work. The oc- 
casion may be a benefit for an edu- 
cational organization such as the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education 
(International), a Parent Teachers 


Association event, or a fund-raising 
concert for a branch of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 
It may be a “hospitality week-end” 
providing an opportunity for citizens 
of a community to meet UN staff 
members informally in their homes. 
In all cases, the music of the UN 
Singers provides the focal point for 
(Continued on page 79) 
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BOOSEY and HAWKES, Ine. 


presenting . ha 


one of the most distinguished, varied, and important catalogs of 


classical, contemporary and educational music in all forms, repre- 


International 


senting composers from all parts of the world. Boosey and Hawkes 


is a firm with nearly one hundred and fifty years experience in the 


field of music publishing. 


Following is a list representing a selection of some of the composers 


in the catalog of Boosey and Hawkes. 


Music 


Publishers 
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O N one thing we can all agree: 
“music education in schools” 
is a subject for constant argument. 
We can also agree that music is a 
vital part of our cultural heritage. 
But—what sort of music? And how is 
it made manifest in the schools? 
These are the bones of contention. 
Regardless of the type of music 
involved—classical, folk, jazz, rock ’n’ 
roll—a child’s basic exposure to mu- 
sic in school can be made manifest 
in two ways. One is in appreciation, 
or just plain listening. The other is 
in participation, i.e., singing or play- 
ing an instrument. I should like here- 
in to advance a position relative to 
instrumental participation. 
shame that 
programs frequently 
children in “music par- 
This participa- 
tion” available to those few 
children with talent adequate for 
playing classical instruments in typi- 
cal band and orchestra settings. The 
permanence of this musical experi- 


It seems a present 


school music 
limit 
ticipation.” 


oul 
“music 
is only 


ence itself is limited, as evidenced 
by the fact that only a few lonely 
and or- 


school bands 


still playing their in- 


survivors of 
chestras are 
struments even a meager two years 
after high school graduation. 

Can it be that there is an aspect 
of music necessary in today’s youth- 
ful society which dooms the trumpet, 
trombone, and tympani to the attic? 
Loday’s society is above all a social 
institution. Products which succeed, 
education which 


to some degree 


lead, 
must 


P ople who 
succeeds—all 
these social needs. 


group of instru- 


satisfy some ol 


There exists a 


In addition to his interest in the or- 
ches Sidney M. Katz, President 
of the Kay Musical Instrument Company of 


al sirings, 


Chicago, has definite opinions on the value 


of the so-called “recreational” instruments. 
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Music for Living 


SIDNEY M. KATZ 


ments and a body of music which 
can best be described as ‘‘social’’ or 
recreational. They fall easily into 
the same branch of culture as the 
classical group, yet they do not 
appear in the school music program. 
The instruments I have in mind are 
the guitar, mandolin, banjo, ukulele 
and accordion, all of which have 
much of lasting musical value to 
offer their players. They “fit” easily 
into the common aspects of our lives 
and, indeed, become a part of us. 
They also offer a bonus to the open- 
minded music educator: they offer 
him the opportunity of building a 
broadened music participation pro- 
gram for the 80% of the student 
body not in the orchestra and band. 
program based on 
social instru- 


Furthermore, a 
these recreational or 
ments has a much better chance of 
becoming a permanent part of the 
students’ lives than does learning to 
play a more difficult instrument or 
one that is limited in performance 
possibilities. 


Permanent Playing 


To me, the true purpose of a mu- 
sic participation program is that an 
instrument and the pleasure it cre- 
ates become a permanent part of the 
student’s life. recre- 
ational instruments do this most of 
the time, while, frankly, the classical 
instruments do not. There is, of 
course, a well-worn body of argu- 
ments against including social instru- 
ments in a school music curriculum. 
(And I may say that for every objec- 
tion to including the instruments I 


The. social or 


have an answer: 

Objection: We're too busy with 
the present program and can’t add 
any more to tt. 

Answer: It’s the “present 
gram” that needs to be re-examined 


pre a 


in the total sense of “What is a 
genuine music education supposed 
to accomplish?” If the answer is 
“music enjoyment throughout life,” 
then recreational or social music is 
as necessary as a band or an or- 
chestra. 

The available literature is inade- 
quate to expose the pupils to “great 
music.” 

True, there is a paucity of the 
“great” music literature for the recre- 
ational instruments, but no more so 
than is true about band instruments. 
There is some good literature avail- 
able, and more will quickly follow 
when the demand arises. There is 
no necessity to include the classics 
in this phase of the music curricu- 
lum. 

No permanent staff is available 
to teach these instruments. 

Get local part-time teachers. You 
will find that nine out of ten really 
know their music, and, as a matter 
of fact, many are spectacular in 
their knowledge and _ teaching of 
harmony. Furthermore, since the 
guitar, accordion, etc., are inherently 
easy to learn, why not learn them? 
A professional education never ends. 
Besides, they’re fun to play. 

The community wants a 
orchestra and band to perform at 
the appropriate occasions. 

Rationalization. The community 
wants educated children. The level 
of performance of a band or orches- 
tra is a false measuring-rod forced 
on the public by unthinking music 
educators. One hundred perform- 
ances at home by a happy student 
should replace one performance with 
a happy director! 

No extra money! 

Well, no money’s extra. 

There has been a recent need for 
all non-science schooi programs to 

(Continued on page 75) 
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of the American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 


On February |, 1959, the American Society of Composers, 


Authors and Publishers joined the entire music world in cel 
brating the 100th birth of the 


Victor Herbert, whose: beautiful melodies became legendary 


CAP 


Anniversary of the beloved 


even during his lifetime. The men and women of , 


WHAT ASCAP iS 
The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers has a mem 
bership of 4000 writers of music and lyrics who have written much of 
America’s greatest music, and 1000 publishers who have made this music 
available to the public. ASCAP members create the music of Broadway, 
Hollywood and Main Street—our popular songs, sacred and patriotic music, 
the operas, symphonies and concert works you are hearing today. ASCAP 
is not a corporation. It is a voluntary organization representing the men 


and women who write the music of America. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS. AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS ¢ 575 MADISON A\ 


APRIL-] 


have special reason to honor the memory of this great com- 


poser, for it was Victor Herbert’s vision and leadership that 
society devoted to fostering the 


resulted in the founding of a 
creative musical genius of this nation—the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 


WHAT ASCAP DOES 


publ perlormance 


| 
and concert 


behalf of its members, licenses the of 


ASCAP, on 


their copyrighted music on radio honi¢ 


tclevision, In syn 


organizations, in hotels, taverns and all places of public entertainment 
It collects and distributes to its members the payments made for such 


use. Without 
defenseless against commercial exploitation, unable to make a living trom 
ASCAP serves as a clearing house, bot! 


this service the American composer id lyrist would be 


his own work. At the same time, 
for its members and the users of music 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


nw 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


ECURING and maintaining proper balance in the constituent elements of 
education—the sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities—is an ever- 


enduring problem of educational planning. The problem today, however, has 
been dramatically intensified. With our rightful concern in the United States 
about science and the necessity of regaining our position of world leadership in 
scientific research and development, public education has placed and is placing 
more and more emphasis on the scientific side of the curriculum. As a result of 
this emphasis, there is a growing fear on the part of music teachers that music 
will be and actually is being crowded out of the public school program. With 
an admitted bias toward music and a strong conviction that man in a scientific 
world needs more, not less, of the stuff that music (and the other arts) can give, 
we asked three noted scientists for their opinions. 


It is quite fitting, we believe, that the Round Table argue the cause of music 


in this issue of the Music Journal which is dedicated in part to the man who has 
done so much to bring music into the lives of American people. Our congratula- 
tions and our gratitude to “Sig” for his great work. 


MUSIC AND SCIENCE 
Edgar J. Martin, M.D. 


“The cage is by no means the thing 
Determining whether the bird can sing.” 


os more facts a_ scientist 
knows, the better he is prepared 
to discover new concepts. Several 
pathways can lead to new discover- 
ies. This discussion 
will be focussed on 
one that is a form > 
of creative imagi- 
the associ- 

facts in 
way as to 
con- 


nation, 
ating of 
such a 
create a new 
cept. Not every con- 

cept leads to a dis- 

covery, of course, R 

but every great discovery is based on 
a new concept, 

The associating of facts is a ra- 
tional process. But the ability to 
make Associations on one’s own in- 
itiative does not necessarily depend 
upon rational factors. Great scien- 
tific innovators have claimed that 
emotions are a prerequisite for cre- 
ativeness. And many instances are 
reported of creative associations hav- 
ing occurred at moments when the 
scientific discipline did not control 
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the minds of the creators. We as- 
sume that these associations occurred 
because of the absence of control. 
Indeed, psychologists have found 
that free association is facilitated 
when the attention of the subject is 
being diverted from his habitual psy- 
chological stresses, and it may well 
be that making creative scientific 
associations follows the same pattern. 
Looking at the history of science we 
may also assume that imagination 
has a definite place in research, and 
that during certain phases of the 
evolution of a problem it is appar- 
ently the only key that opens the 
door to a solution of the problem. 


Against Imagination 


However, neither the attitude of 
our highly organized society nor 
scientific discipline encourages the 
development of imagination. Rather, 
they insist that the individual “keep 
his nose to the grindstone,” and that 
the scientist “take off his imagina- 
tion together with his overcoat when 
he enters the laboratory.” To some 
extent, these maxims may be legiti- 
mate in certain areas of scientific 
activity, but too many individuals 
are prone to take them so seriously 
that they allow their imaginations 


—J.M.W. 


to become atrophied. 

Since there is every reason to be- 
lieve that imagination is a desirable 
feature in science, what can be done 
to nurture and encourage it? The 
answer may lie in teaching the bud- 
ding scientist to understand the 
process of creative association, and 
to expose him to various manifesta- 
tions of imagination. The field which 
most readily offers this opportunity 
is the arts. And music is probably 
the most practical for the purpose 
because it is conveniently accessible 
at almost any time, and only minor 
expense is involved in acquiring 
musical reproduction. 

Most musical compositions aim to 
express the composer’s emotions. The 
composer’s only tool is his ability to 
create new associations from the ele- 
ments of music, within the frame of 
an accepted code. He assumes that 
the listener is familiar with life ex- 
periences akin to his own, and hopes 
that his composition will evoke the 
emotions which it expresses, or at 
least that his message will be under- 
stood. The listener, on the other 
hand, needs training to understand 
the language of music, and condi- 
tioning of his responses to its con- 
tent. The more he knows about 
music the wider his scope of under- 
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standing and responsiveness will be. 
For our scientist, this means that 
musical education will enable him 
to trace the pathways of a compos- 
er’s associations, and make him more 
susceptible to emotional environ- 
ments created by music. Habitual 
exposure may set the pattern of his 
subconscious attitude, and maintain 
and stimulate his ability to make 
creative associations in the field of 
his own activities. Music has an ad- 
ditional advantage for the scientist: 
It is experienced away from the 
work bench, where he may be in- 
hibited by the pressure of conform- 
ity and the rigid discipline of ra- 
tionality. It liberates his emotional 
impulses in an area where they do 
not cause any conflict with his pro- 


fessional environment. 

To sum up, music may help to 
maintain creative initiative and trig- 
ger associations, and thus may ac- 
tually contribute importantly to the 
performance of scientific investiga- 
tors. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
balance arts and science in the edu- 
cation of the scientist, a target that 
educators have aimed at from anti- 
quity to the present time. >>> 


Dr. Edgar J. Martin, at present spending 
a sabbatical year in Toronto, is a graduate 
of the University of Prague and the Insti- 
tute of Tropical Medicine of Antwerp. He 
has alternated between positions as a prac- 
titioner in the tropics and as a research 
investigator in basic sciences in European 
and Canadian universities. His contribu- 
tions are in the fields of respiratory physi- 
ology, radiobiology, and organic chemistry. 











MUSIC MUST NOT 
BE SACRIFICED 


Maximilian Silbermann, M.D. 


RECENT trend in education 
seems to favor extension of 
science courses at the expense of 
music teaching. Is this trend justi- 
fied from the point 
of view of a scien- 
tist? It is not if 
we consider as the 
main goal of edu- 
cation the develop- 
ment of a_ well 
rounded person- 
ality, capable of 
serving family, 
community and ; 
himself. Education, then, must pro- 
vide knowledge of diverse scientific, 
historic, lingual subjects, etc., and 
it must also build physical, mental 
and emotional health. In short, in- 
dividuals should be educated to be 
both intellectually well equipped 
and emotionally properly balanced. 
Music education fosters emotional 
growth and maturity. By learning 
and listening to music, scientists have 
reached the highest level of their 
ingenuity. They frequently derive 
their inspiration and endurance (so 
often necessary for scientific work) 
from the world of music. Dr. Bill- 
roth, the eminent surgeon whose in- 
ventions of operative methods made 
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him immortal in medical science, is 
an illustrious example. His partici- 
pation in musical activities helped 
give him the strength to attain his 
scientific accomplishments, and _ his 
close friendship with Johannes 
Brahms attests to it. 


Personal Experience 


. I remember an instance in my 
own life in which music played a 
decisive part. It was a few days be- 
fore my graduation from Medical 
School, when my mother died unex- 
pectedly. I was left so deeply shocked 
I did not take part in social activi- 
ties. Eventually, friends persuaded 
me to attend a concert of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Beethoven's 
Eroica was pcrformed that night 
under the baton of the unforgettable 
Felix Weingartner. I can remember 
now quite vividly the stirring effect 
this music had on my emotions. I 
relived again my mother’s death and 
funeral and felt new hope entering 
my soul as the symphony proceeded. 
It was Beethoven’s music which 
brought consolation for an irremedi- 
able loss to me and kindled new 
desires. 

In my later life, when my work 
with emotionally and mentally dis- 
turbed patients sometimes leaves me 
exhausted—occasionally even down- 
hearted—attendance at a New York 
Philharmonic or Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concert restores my vigor for 


new work and makes me receptive 
to new problems. 

Neuro-psychiatrists recognized in 
recent years the great value of music 
in preservation of mental health. 
Music therapy, therefore, has been 
introduced in the treatment and re- 
habilitation of emotionally disturbed 
patients. 

Music appreciation has to be 
thought and practiced in earliest 
childhood. I recall chamber music 
recitals given every Sunday after- 
noon in my parents’ home. My sis- 
ter, a professional musician, used to 
play the piano and stimulated my 
interest in music. At the age of 
eight years I was introduced to op- 
era,—Flotow’s Martha, at the Vienna 
State Opera. I have remained an 
opera fan ever since. 

If it is correct (and nobody doubts 
this) that music influences emotions 
in days of health and in sickness, 
then music has to keep an eminent 
place in educational programs. It 
will help individuals to dedicate 
themselves with more concentration 
and eagerness to the difficult tasks 
of science. If music education is in- 
creasingly cultivated and intensified 
in future times, it will develop the 
natural musical gifts which the 
American nation possesses. Being 
richly endowed by heritage, Ameri- 
cans will advance to the forefront of 
nations in the field of music. 

No less a scientist than Charles 
Darwin stated: “If I had my life to 
live over again, I would have made 
it a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least every 
week. . The loss of these tastes 
is a loss of happiness, and may pos- 
sibly be injurious to the intellect 
and, more probably, to the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emo- 
tional part of our nature.” 

Let us not set science against music 
but let one be added to the other 
to create an ideal unity in educa- 


tion. >>> 


Dr. Silbermann is Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Neurology at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University; 
Associate Attending Physician at the Neuro- 
logical Institute, Columbia - Presbyterian 
Medical Center; Attending Psychiatrist at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York, and Di- 
rector of Neurology and Psychiatry at the 
Union Health Center. His numerous honors 
include several Fellowships, the U. § Pub- 
lic Health Service and membership in vari- 
ous scientific organizations. 
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ASTRONOMER’S MUSIC 
William Goode 


DESIRE to probe into the atti- 
tudes of some men of science 
toward music led this reporter re- 
cently into the genial presence of Dr. 
Frank Edmondson, 
Head of Indiana 
University’s As- 
tronomy Depart- 
ment. Dr. Edmond- 
son proved to be a 
warm, outgoing 
man, and certainly 
the very opposite 
of the cold, calcu- 
lating scientist one 
might be led by modern fiction to 
expect. 

Besides some details concerning 
his own personal tastes and experi- 
ences in music, this meeting was ar- 
ranged to obtain the opinion of Dr. 
Edmondson, as one of our leading 
scientists, on a situation that has 
proved quite unsettling to some mu- 
sic educators. A survey made recent- 
ly in New York State showed that 
70% of the music educators there 
had evidence in their own situations 
that their administrations were pro- 
moting scientific studies in their 
schools at the expense of music and 
other liberal arts subjects. 

Dr. Edmondson’s reply to this was 
characteristically brief and to the 
point. “Any such effort as you men- 
tion definitely does not come from 
the scientists themselves,” he stated. 
In that regard, he brought out the 
official minutes of the meeting held 
by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in March, 1958, where- 
in they state their position on this 
matter: ‘Science represents only one 
part of intellectual endeavor. Efforts 
to advance Science at the expense of 
other fields of learning would harm 
all fields of learning and the society 
which Dr. Edmondson 
attended this meeting and heartily 
agrees with the position of the Asso- 


they serve.” 


ciation. 
At the Washington meeting, there 


also came up the question of estab- 
lishing a West Point of Science, a 
federal institution devoted solely to 
training. Dr. Edmondson 
emphasized that this suggestion had 
been made by someone outside the 
field of Science, and received no sup- 


scientific 
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port from the scientists themselves. 
“We feel that since scientific en- 
deavor is only one phase of human 
intellectual effort, the degree to 
which it flourishes depends largely 
upon the extent to which intellec- 
tual effort generally is supported and 
encouraged.” 

When we asked how music began 
to play an important part in Dr. 
Edmondson’s life, he laughed as he 
reminisced. “I’m afraid it was a 
rather unpromising beginning, and 
one that might be frowned upon by 
present-day music teachers. The State 
of Indiana had statewide musical 
memory contests at the time I was 
in grade school. During the school 
year, part of our classroom time was 
spent listening to records, learning 
to recognize the basic orchestral rep- 
ertoire and identify the composition, 
name the composer, and state his 
nationality. Contests were held first 
at the classroom level, then for each 
county, and the final contest was 
statewide. The procedure of con- 
ducting the contest was quite sim- 
ple. The judges dropped the phono- 
graph needle in a groove—any groove 
—and we started identifying. We 
were all certainly too young to ap- 
preciate music for its own intrinsic 
worth then, but we did appreciate 
the sense of competition. 

“Once you have learned as a child 
that it is possible to recognize music, 
then all sorts of possibilities open 
up. Now, of course, I am more con- 
scious of form and structure in mu- 
sic, although I have never developed 
a taste for more formal music to the 
exclusion of other types. You might 
say that my tastes keep gradually 
changing. 

“While I was attending Indiana 





University as an undergraduate, I 
took advantage of the concerts on the 
College Auditorium Series, which 
were held in the Men’s Gymnasium 
at that time. The Gym had wonder- 
ful acoustics, but very hard bleacher 
seats! Naturally, the programs stuck 
pretty close to the tried and true 
standards. During this time, Tosca- 
nini was conducting the New York 
Philharmonic, whose broadcasts I 
heard faithfully every week. While 
noted as a perfectionist and an in- 
spired conductor, Toscanini has 
never been known for the adventur- 
ous quality of his programming, and 
practically nothing outside the 
standard repertoire was played by 
the New York Philharmonic during 
his reign. 

“It was quite an experience for 
me to be able to attend the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony while I 
studied at Harvard. My wife and I 
shared two season tickets with a 
medical student and his wife. As you 
know, Serge Koussevitzky was very 
active on behalf of modern music by 
composers of all nationalities. Much 
of the music he conducted was en- 
tirely new to me. We were privileged 
to hear the first American perform- 
ance of the Berg Violin Concerto, 
with Louis Krasner as soloist. That 
composition has come to mean a 
great deal to me, although I must 
say that much of Berg’s other work 
leaves me quite unmoved. My own 
taste in music runs not to bodies of 
work by particular composers or to 
works of a certain style or period, 
but only to individual compositions 
of almost all composers and styles. 
Lately I have been exploring the re- 
corded organ repertoire, and am 
finding it most interesting.” 

While disclaiming for himself any 
but the most rudimentary perform- 
ance skills, Dr. Edmondson pointed 
with pride to several of his scientific 
colleagues who, in addition to their 
achievements in the world of science, 
demonstrate marked abilities in mu- 
sic. Gerald Clemence, Chief Astron- 
omer at the Naval Observatory at 
Washington, D. C., is an excellent 
organist, as is Professor C. M. Huffer. 
Carl Seyfert at Vanderbilt is a fine 
pianist, and Peter Van de Kamp, 
(also a fine pianist) conducted the 
orchestra at Swarthmore College, in 
addition to his scientific duties there, 
until just a few years ago. 

(Continued. on page 77) 
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MUSIC EDUCATION CASE HISTORY 
FROM WURLITZER FILES 


How Interlochen Solves Theory and 
Composition Problems with Electronics 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have completed 
two full seasons of continuous use in the Theory 
and Composition Department of the 
National Music Camp located 
at Interlochen, Michigan. 


According to Professor Doy M. Baker, Theory and 
Composition Teacher and coordinator of the Composers 
Club, member of the faculty of the University of 
Dubuque, the electronic pianos... . 

“.. have been in constant use all summer for two 
camp seasons and are the perfect answer to our par- 
ticular problem, that of having students work at differ- 
ent keyboard and composition problems at once in the 
same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult 
to see how we could do without them. 

“To my knowledge there has been no mechanical or 
electronic failure or fault on any of the twelve instru- 
ments we used. Many people in all divisions of camp 
have tried the pianos and have been pleased with them.” 

The Wurlitzer Electronic Piano is a marvel of modern 
electronic science. It stays in tune, has no strings to be 


The National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, is a center of musical 
culture during each summer season. A continuing concert program attracts 
not only residents but a large transient audience. Behind the scenes young 
people study under distinguished teachers during much of the camp day. 
Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have served for two seasons in the 
Theory and Composition Department where they have been described as 
indispensable. 


adjusted, is unaffected by changes in temperature or 
humidity. As the sound of the electronic piano emanates 
from a conventional amplifier and speaker, the music 
can be directed to the listener through earphones. This 
is the provision which in the Interlochen Theory De- 
partment, in addition to rugged construction, has proved 
so valuable. Students seated at adjacent pianos may 
practice or compose without interfering with one an- 
other. Yet, as soon as earphones are unplugged, room- 
filling sound is again available through the speakers of 
the instruments. 


WURLIIZER electionic PLANO 


Wurlitzer, De Kalb, Illinois 


World’s Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
APRIL-MAY, 1959 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have completed two seasons of con- 
stant use in the Theory and Composition Department of the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. In the opinion of the head of this department, 
they are “the perfect answer to our particular problem, that of having 
students work at different keyboard and composition problems at once in 
the same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult to see how we 
could do without them.” 


Under the personal direction of its founder, Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, the National Music Camp provides a 
service not obtainable anywhere else in the world—a lab- 
oratory consisting of symphony orchestras, bands, choirs, 
drama and operetta workshops, ballet and modern dance 
groups, theatres, drawing, painting, pottery, ceramics, 
crafts—to which many hundreds of talented young 
people come each summer, eager to test their abilities 
and leadership qualities under able guidance from 
masters in the various professions. 


| 

Other members of the Theory and Composition staff at 
Interlochen who have used the unique Wurlitzer instruments 
include: Bernard Brindel, Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois; 
Edward M. Chudacoff, University of Michigan; George H. Crumb, 
University of Michigan; Don Gillis, composer and former producer 
for the National Broadcasting Company; Walter S. Hartley, Davis & 
Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia; and Denton Rossal, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Public School faculty. 





INVESTIGATE for your own situation— 
mail the coupon below for additional information. 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. MJ-4 59 
De Kalb, Illinois 


Please send me more information about Wurlitzer 
Electronic Pianos for use in [ school [ studio. 
Name 

Position 

School or Studio 

Address 


City_ 
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An Undertone of Music 


N a collection of writings by stu- 
dents of Linton High School, 
called Accent, appear the following 
lines by the author of this article: 
Color, color, color, 
Curving paths, 
A brigade of workmen, 
Sun-splashed patios, 
Guided tours, 
Symphonic serenade 
room, 
Sputnik beep to mark our classes, 
A maze of walls and passages, 
Trapezoids and half-rounds, 
A Long Day’s Journey into gym, 
A Greek temple at night,— 
Bright new Linton! 

While this precisely expresses my 
reactions to the beauty, spaciousness 
and versatility of Linton High 
School, Schenectady, New York, I 
was also overwhelmed to discover 
that the school widely acclaimed as 
designed for “many kinds of pro- 
grams for many kinds of youth” 
meant exactly that. 

Our principal, Francis E. Mor- 
hous, fully intended that the youth 
would not only be prepared for the 
future, with the necessary indoctrina- 
tion of knowledgé of his particular 
chosen career, but would be en- 
couraged and aided in the expansion 
of avocations. 

Among the many innovations of 
the schoo] was the installation of a 
public address system, with possi- 
bilities that intrigued me. It goes 
beyond the usual purposes of a P.A. 
system and includes a master console 


before home- 


Richard Cammarota is a senior at Linton 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y. In addition 
to his studies and membership in the Col- 
legium Musicum, The Serenaders, the Choir 
and his “Before-Home-Room Music” pro- 
gram, he enjoys conducting and has writ- 
ten several compositions. Dick expects to 
attend Boston University upon graduation, 
majoring in chemistry, but continuing his 
as an avocation. 


interest in music 
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RICHARD CAMMAROTA 


The author prepares his morning program of “Before-Home-Room Music” using 
the Bogen-Presto Console Control Center of the Public Address System. 


in the administration section which 
allows use of tape, disc and radio 
transmittal throughout the building. 
As a hi-fi enthusiast who appreciates 
good music, it occurred to me that 
this was an opportunity for service 
to the school. 

Under the direction of Dr. Robert 
Campbell, Linton has a diversified 
music course, which offers choir and 
instrumental instruction, individual 
voice and instrument, the techniques 
of writing and the rudiments and 
appreciation of music. Extra-cur- 
ricular groups have been formed— 
The Serenaders and the Collegium 
Musicum—for community and school 
programs. But these are of interest 
to those students who have a recog- 
nized interest or a natural gift which 
can be developed. Why not go a step 
further? Include music appreciation 
for the entire school, presented in 
such a manner that it allows free- 
dom of choice. I know that my en- 
joyment of good music is not uni 
versally shared, but with the co- 
operation of students David Palmer 
and Daniel Sweeney, equally enthu- 


siastic, a plan was devised. 

Forming a committee of three, we 
presented our idea to Principal 
Morhous. Called the “Before-Home- 
Room Music,” it met with his com- 
plete approval. Our plan is to select 
from our private record collections 
suitable material ranging from a 
complete classical program one week 
to a mixture of ballads and Broad- 
way musical selections the next week. 

The program is presented over the 
P.A. system each morning from 7:40 
to 8:25 on an alternate operator 
schedule. Commentary is prepared 
for each selection, including title, 
composer and interesting data. The 
weekly selections are typed and the 
sheet is posted on the bulletin-board 
in advance of the week’s program. 
From the typed sheet and the com- 
mentary, interested students are able 
to identify compositions with per- 
sonal appeal. The non-music student 
may listen for sheer pleasure, out of 
plain curiosity or not at all. Mr. 
Morhous considers the program a 
subtle extension of music apprecia- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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CONCERTINO 


AN OUTSTANDING NEW SERIES 
FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


TOMASO ALBINONI 
Sinfonia a 4 for String Orchestra (Kolneder) Score 1.75 
Sinfonia in G for String Orchestra; Winds ad lib. (Kolneder) In preparation 


MARC-ANTOINE CHARPENTIER 
Suite for String Orchestra (Kolneder) Score 1.50 


ARCANGELO CORELLI 
Concertino for 2 Trumpets & Strings (Kolneder) Score 1.50 


WERNER FUSSAN 
Concertino (1957) for Flute & String Orchestra Score 3.00 


JOSEPH HAYDN 
Concerto in F for Piano & Strings; 2 Horns ad lib. (Lassen) Score 4.00 
2-piano reduction 3.00 
LEOPOLD MOZART 
Divertimento No. 1 for 2 Violins & Cello (Kolneder) In preparation 


KARL STAMITZ 
Orchestral Quartet in C for 2 Violins, Viola & Bass (Monkemeyer) Score 1.75 


GIUSEPPE TORELLI 
Concerto, Op. 6, No. 1 for String Orchestra (Kolneder) Score 2.00 


EBERHARD WERDIN 
Festliche Musik for 2 Instrumental Choirs Score 1.50 


FRIEDRICH ZIPP 
Music for Orchestra Score 2.50 


SCORES WILL BE SENT ON APPROVAL @ PARTS ARE AVAILABLE FOR SALE 


IMPORTANT: Haydn Anniversary Publications 


5 symphonies not available since the composer’s lifetime 
2 newly-discovered choral works 


Brochure availabie upon request 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


Representing: Bote & Bock * Breitkopf & Haertel * Doblinger * Enoch * Eschig * France Music 
Kahnt ¢ Leuckart * Nagel * O6csterreichischer Bundesverlag °* Philharmonia Pocket Scores 
Schott * Simrock * Sonzogno * Suvini Zerboni * Union Musical Espanola * Universal Edition 


Distributing: BMI * BMI-Canada * Schroeder & Gunther 
ONE WEST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


@ 
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Folk Tales Inspire Music 


BERNICE GALITZER STIEFEL 


deal of 
has _ in- 


r HERE exists a 

folk literature 
spired great composers to interpret 
the stories in music. With the grow- 
ing power of radio and television 
and the advance made in recordings, 
music is brought directly into the 
home and made a part of American 
family life. All of this musical activi- 
ty arouses interest in an apprecia- 
tion of fine music, and makes adults 
and children eager to learn the his- 
tory and background of the selec- 
tions they hear. Today, elementary 
schools are giving the children the 
benefit of excellent instruction in 
music appreciation while co-ordinat- 
ing the music with folk tales that are 
the heritage of every child. 

With little children, we might be- 
gin with the musical interpretations 
of the simpler fairy tales found in 
Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite, con- 
sisting of the following five children’s 


great 
which 


pieces: 

1. The Sleeping Beauty. The 
Sleeping Beauty is the lady who en- 
joyed a hundred years’ sleep in a cas- 
tle where she finally was disenchant- 
ed by a valorous prince who awak- 
ened and wed her. The second flute 
expresses the theme, with a counter 
melody brought in by an English 
horn and violas. 

2. Tom Thumb. This involves the 
episode of the lost boy trying to find 
his way home by means of scattered 
bread crumbs which the birds have 
already eaten. The scene is cleverly 
pictured in music intended to con- 
vey the winding path followed by 
Tom Thumb. 

3. Laideronnette, Empress of the 
Pagodas. former 
princess, rendered ugly by a wicked 
witch, green serpent who 
was cursed by the same witch. Later, 
the spell having been broken, the 


Laideronette, a 


meets a 
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serpent is transformed into a charm- 
ing lover and the two are married. 
The scene is arranged in march time, 
portraying irridescent effects of mag- 
ic and fantasy. 

4. Beauty and the Beast. This is a 

waltz movement designed to express 
“Beauty,” where the melody is played 
by the clarinet followed by the vio- 
lin, and to show what a lovely crea- 
ture “Beast,” the Prince, really was. 
The love scene, harmonized by the 
various instruments, is magnificent. 
5. The Fairy Garden. This is a 
movement entirely for strings. The 
close is radiant and jubilant. Listen- 
ing to it with innocent ears, one 
might imagine oneself in a marvel- 
ous garden, with millions of blue- 
birds fluttering in the moonlight 
among the jeweled boughs. Prince 
Charming awakens the Sleeping 
Beauty to the accompaniment of a 
joyous fanfare, the appearance of 
story-book characters, and the Good 
Fairy blessing the pair. 

The old Russian folk tale of Peter 
and the Wolf was selected by com- 
poser Prokofieff as the subject of a 














musical fairy tale which he wrote to 
help children identify orchestral 
instruments. Each character of this 
tale is suggested by an instrument 
in the orchestra. Thus the children 
learn to distinguish the sonorities 
of each during the performance of 
the tale. 

The Overture to Humperdinck’s 
opera Hansel and Gretel is one of 
the most charming examples of the 
post-Wagnerian music. It introduces 
the two children lost in the woods 
and captured by a witch whom they 
outwit by learning her spell. The 
young of all ages have been capti- 
vated by this opera’s sustained mood 
of childlike enchantment. 

The old German fairy story of E. 
T. A. Hoffmann, The Nutcracker 
and the Mouse-King, was the in- 
spiration for both the Nutcracker 
ballet and the Nutcracker Suite by 
the Russian Tschaikowsky. Dolls be- 
have as if they were alive. In this 
beautiful dream, marvelous things 
happen as the nutcracker comes to 
life and takes part in the Christmas 
festivities. He participates in a bat- 
tle with the Mouse-King, and upon 
the nutcracker being victorious, he 
is transformed into a _ charming 
prince. He and Marie fly away to- 
gether and are welcomed by the 
Sugar-Plum fairy, after which vari- 
ous dances take place. 

Another well-known __folk-tale 
which has inspired good music is 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice, a satire 
ridiculing the magicians and pseudo- 
scientists of the past. Goethe made 
this tale the subject of a comic bal- 
lad, and subsequently Paul Dukas 
transposed the idea into musical 
terms—a tonal anecdote. This tone 
poem concerns a sorcerer who had 
a magic formula for turning a broom 
into a living servant capable of per- 
forming all sorts of menial tasks. 
One day, while the sorcerer was 
away from home, his apprentice de- 
cided to experiment on his own, 
with disastrous results. At the height 
of the confusion the sorcerer re- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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‘Here's fun—-CL 675 This delightful Columbia @® will 
surely entertain your youngsters. And 
now, due to teacher demand, the com— 


; ° aa _-“ plete French text is provided with each 
A WL ial “record. Even if you're one of thou- 
sands of teachers already using this 


CL. 678 LUCIENNE VERNAY sings 


record, we know you'll want copies of 
Sore the text for each student. They are 
cram re available at cost simply by sending in 


ee Ti -- the coupon below. Makes it ideal for 


Fa | 
y : ‘@ classroom use! Treat your class to 
* . ? lessons in fun-——Lessons in French! 








The Little Shoemaker The Little Train 

On the Avignon Bridge Harlequin in. His Shop 

Jeanne's Duck Little Mary 

The Lark Zephirin's Farm 

Let's Dance the My Father Had 500 Sheep 
Capucine Picotin 

De Quoi Qui Y'A Another Window Broken 

The Bee and the Panko, the Little Bear 
Butterfly The Clear Fountain 

Let's Go Walking in Have You Seen the Cap? 
the Woods The Ant 


COLUMBIA 


® “Columbia” @, @ Marcas Reg. A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 














Columbia Records 
Educational Department, Box MJ 459 
799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


(please type or print) 
Address 











City 
Please ship at once, postpaid: 
I teach at School 





additional copies of French text @ .25 each, 
(Minimum order: Ten) Address 








Check or money order must accompany each order. City 
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On Playing Works as a Whole 


HIS important aspect of per- 

formance was quaintly but ex- 
pressively implied by the oft-repeated 
phrase of an American journalist 
whom I met at the Rubinstein Com- 
petition in St. Petersburg (as it was 
then called) in 1910. If any of us 
competitors achieved the kind of 
unified presentation he particularly 
valued, the performance was de- 
scribed as an “unbroken mood-line”, 
and the same words were used if he 
wanted to refer to a magnificent 
rendering of some great masterpiece 
by his hero Artur Nikisch. What- 
ever words are used, the thought 
may easily be neither more nor less 
than intellectual abstraction, but 
when it is a living reality there are 
few if any factors that do so much 
to ensure that the audience will be 
carried away by the music. Audi- 
ences may be carried away by other 
things — the personal loveliness or 
fame of the player, exciting or 
eccentric movements, the phenomen- 
al rapidity of the passages and other 
factors which may be interpretatively 
irrelevant—but the assertion refers to 
when the music itself 
potently reaches the minds and 
hearts of the listeners. How then are 
we to maintain these unbroken 
mood-lines? A few suggestions may 
prove helpful. 

For one thing, much 
learned by simply playing pieces 
right through. Perhaps I do this 
more often than I recommend it to 
others (practice other than preach, 
you may say), though how much it 


occasions 


can be 


Having studied with Leschetizky on the 
advice of Paderewski, Frank Merrick was 
recipient of the Diploma of Honor for the 
Rubinstein Competition, St. Petersburg, 
1910. This article is an excerpt, by per- 
mission, from his recent book, “Practising 
the Piano,” published by Denman & Farrell, 
New York City. 
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influences the unity of the whole de- 
pends upon what thoughts are borne 
in mind as we play. Obsession with 
note correctness, for instance, clarity 
of pedalling, legato in the inner 
voices, and so on, might easily re- 
duce the special advantages from 
the point of view of unity, though 
the mere fact of not stopping will 
at least accustom one’s ear to con- 
tinuity. 


Mental Playing 


Thinking pieces right through 
without any playing at all (either 
with or without the music) is another 
good idea. So is playing them right 
through on the surface of the keys, 
or conducting an imagined perform- 
ance. 

It is also useful to play nothing 
but the main melodic line, equiva- 
lent to the thread of the musical 
discourse. Yet another alternative is 
to play through to the end softly 


(perhaps even on the slow side), 
without dramatic characterizations 
in the sounds. This is like softly 
murmuring words over and medi- 
tating on their meanings without 
any outward tokens thereof. If you 
were to utter the fiery sentences of 
the great curse from _ Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound: 


Fiend, I defy thee, with a 
sufferer’s curse 

All that thou canst inflict 
I bid thee do 


in a slow dreamy monotone, it 
would be rather similar; but it can 
be a revealing study in teaching us 
how far the unaided music can tell 
us its own tale, how, for instance, 
the very “scoring” may build up a 
mighty edifice without any dynamic 
observances. It can certainly help 
us to think of continuity for its 
own sake and in no way prevents 


(Continued on page 91) 
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see it NOW... 


VOLUME II 
of the sensational 


general MUSIC COUNSE 


LIVING WITH MUSIC 


by ALLEN L. RICHARDSON and MARY E. ENGLISH 


The functional and creative approach to General Music develops a comprehensive 
program of activities, exploratory experiences and cultural background. Active, indi- 
vidual participation must be the keynote of any successful plan in this area. Through 
careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for all kinds of instrumental 
integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 
many correlated activities, a maximum participation level is approximated in these 
volumes. Highlights from each section are reviewed through pertinent questions and 
practical application is suggested in many novel and challenging “things to do.” 
Designed for use in the Junior High School but being successfully used in Senior 
High Schools and as a College text for Music Education Majors. 


Learn by doing, 
Instrumental exploration and keyboard experiences 
Vocalstration—new concept in choral and instrumental arranging 
Integrated study of form and media 
New listening experiences and rhythmic activities 
Growth through meaningful, varied activities 
with Music fundamentals through a functional approach 
Understanding through participation 
Singing experiences designed for general music classes 
Individual creativity in and out of school 


Compositions in the lighter vein by contemporary composers 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. « 619 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Library Concerts Outdoors 


HE New York Public Library 

is an institution devoted to the 
idea that a library is not so much a 
place to keep books as it is a place 
to use them. Mr. Philip L. Miller, in 
charge of the library’s phonorecord 
collection, quite naturally developed 
the corollary that his recordings, un- 
like the children of the proverb, 
should be both seen and heard. Thus, 
you can imagine his concern over 
a splendid collection of recordings 
ranging from the earliest acoustic 
discs to the most recent high fidelity 
releases which lay gathering dust on 
the library shelves. The problem was 
a tough one; there simply was not 
enough money or space available to 
provide adequate facilities for library 
patrons to use the recordings. 

Fortunately, however, at 

partial solution to the difficulty has 
been achieved. Ten ago the 
library’s near neighbor to the west, 
the Union Dime Savings Bank of 
New York, consented to provide play- 
back equipment for broadcasting 
records into Bryant Park, a secluded 
little island of flower-beds, walks, 
and shady trees nestled between the 
library and the bank, right in the 
heart of Manhattan. The library 
quickly agreed to make its recordings 
amiable 


least a 


years 


available and so, in an 


partnership that has continued to the 
present, the Bryant Park Summer 
Concerts came into being. 

The pigeons in the park have 
never quite gotten used to this in- 
vasion of their privacy, but hundreds 


Cecil Issac served as “disc jockey” for the 
record concerts described in this article dur- 
ing the summer of 1958. His undergraduate 
training at the Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in Ohio was followed by two years as an 
army bandsman and by public school band 
and orchestra teaching in Indiana. He is 
now engaged in graduate study in music- 
ology at Columbia University in New York. 
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of New Yorkers have become en- 
amored of a leisurely lunch hour in 
the park, during the summer months, 
widening their acquaintance with 
the library’s rich store of recorded 
music. This sometimes comes as a bit 
of a shock to the good people who 
expect that a summer park concert 
should consist of waltzes, marches 
and pop tunes; but the Bryant Park 
concerts reflect the whole range of 
serious music which can be heard live 
in our concert halls and opera houses 
—and then some. After all, there are 
many compositions which simply can- 
not be programmed together in a 
live concert for purely economic rea- 
sons. But in a record concert there 


are no qualms about putting a string 
quartet, a Lieder singer, and a full 
symphony orchestra in close juxta- 
position; they all fit in the same 
grooves. 

A typical two-hour program in the 
park may range over three or four 
centuries of music and an equally 
diversified assortment of performance 
media. Witness the following array 
of composers who rubbed shoulders 
on a single program one day last 
summer: Gershwin, Smetana, Torelli, 
Grieg, Stockhausen and Mozart! This 
program included works for full or- 
chestra, string quartet, wind quintet, 
and two concertos, one for trumpet 

(Continued on page 116) 
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That country music 


really takes over 


when 


starts squeezin’ his 


*‘Tust bummin’ around . .. ”’ How that music rolls out, and you find 

yourself hummin’ right along with Jimmy! It takes a Dallape to give Jimmy Dean 
what he wants from an accordion. It answers him fast and easy for a country 
pop tune or a hillbilly ballad, for Dixieland swing or a Sunday evening 

song. It has the rich, beautiful tone and the terrific carrying power that reaches 
right out and talks to millions . . . for Jimmy and his gang, TV’s brightest 
country music stars, number their fans by the million. Jimmy’s Dallape 

is the amazingly versatile Super Maestro, perfected to meet the exacting 
demands of the best and busiest professional artists. 


DALLAPE—Since 1877 Makers of Accordions of the Highest Character 
CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. ¢ CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 
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Breath Control and 


oy + HE following is an attempt to 

[cavity the problem of breath 
control in the playing of brass wind 
instruments, using as a basis con- 
trolied scientific investigation of the 
subject. It is assumed that the reader 
is familiar with intercostal and dia- 
phragmatic breathing, and the value 
of the latter in tone production. 

It is obvious, from a consideration 
of the process of tone production, 
that the breath’s function is to set the 
‘lips in vibration. It has been pointed 
out that, therefore, breath need not 
pass through the horn at all. A 
mouthpiece provided with a dia- 
phragm in the throat and a hole in 
the side of the cup would still cause 
vibration to be produced in the air 
column in the horn. Thus a tone 
and definite pitch would be created 
without breath ever entering the 
horn. The timbre would doubtless 
be different from a normal trom- 
bone or trumpet tone, but we can 
see immediately that the theory of 
the tone “floating” on the air or 
being pushed or otherwise propelled 
by the breath lacks a physical basis. 
This does not, of course, deny its 
possible usefulness as a mental con- 
cept in producing a good tone. 

In a consideration of the breath 
in tone production, it is necessary to 
clarify first the process of breathing. 
The diaphragm, the actuating mus- 
cle of the breathing process, is a 
sheet of muscle forming the floor of 
the thoracic cavity. When at rest, it 
is normally dome-shaped, with the 
lungs completely filling the thoracic 


above 


Melvin F. 
“An Investigation of the 


The statements by 
Pontious are from 
Principles of Tonal Production and Articu- 
lation for Brass Master’s 
Thesis for the Conserva- 
tory. He recently won third place with this 


Instruments,” his 
Oberlin College 


thesis in the Olds Scholarship Competition, 
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cavity. This depression of the floor 
of the thoracic cavity changes the 
shape of the abdominal cavity di- 
rectly below, causing the lower ab- 
domen, sides and back to expand. 

The diaphragm, after tensing dur- 
ing inhalation, can only relax during 
exhalation, though it is normal to 
speak of using the diaphragm to ex- 
pel the air forcibly. The natural 
tendency for it to resume its high, 
domed shape gently forces the breath 
out during normal breathing. To 
forcibly expel the air as in playing, 
muscles in the abdominal area are 
used to withdraw the lower abdo- 
men, sides and back, thus forcing 
the diaphragm to return to its re- 
laxed, higher position. 

Performers seem to be roughly 
divided on breath control into two 
main groups: one extreme insists on 
a rigid, tight abdomen (as if one 
were about to receive a “kick in the 
stomach”) during exhalation, believ- 


the Brass 


ing that this gives good “diaphragm 
support”; the other extreme insists 
on a “completely relaxed” abdomen, 
believing either that the action of 
the abdominal muscles inhibits the 
“action of the diaphragm,” or that 
it is unnecessary. 

Both groups believe that the great- 
er tension in the diaphragm, the 
more forcefully the air is expelled. 
This, as we have seen, is not true. The 
latter group is simply using a mini- 
mum of muscular effort in the abdo- 
men to expel the breath, and the 
former is using a super-abundance. 
Which of these methods is preferable 
would depend on the performer him- 
self. The author has seen competent 
artists on the same instrument dem- 
onstrate both methods. If one can 
maintain an overabundance of ten- 
sion in the abdomen without undue 
tension in the embouchure, throat, 
or oral cavity, there would be no 

(Continued on page 114) 
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How do you compare cakes? 


PLAY THEM! 


In your hands... at your lips. . . with your 


finger-tip sensitivity . .. is the only way to judge 
tone, response, scale accuracy and mechanical 
stability of flutes and piccolos. Compare Armstrongs 


with any or all. . . judge for yourself. 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, INC. / ELKHART, INDIANA 
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What Is Music Appreciation? 


JOSEPHINE FOLEY 


Ho" many times do we heat 
these statements? “I liked mu- 
sic, but I really didn’t understand 
it.” “I wish I appreciated serious 
music more.” Or a ‘disgusted “Why 
can’t you appreciate beautiful music 
like that?” : 

Just what do we mean by music 
appreciation, art appreciation, es- 
thetic values and the like? Some of 
us know, most of us have a vague 
idea. For all practical purposes I 
think appreciation of the arts can be 
summed up in two words: knowing 
and feeling. Not long ago I read ex- 
cerpts from a lecture by Archibald 
MacLeish, the poet. He was very con- 
the apathy of the 
American the face of 
global crises, any of which might 
ignite the nations of the world and 
bring about desolation, pain, and 
hunger. This indifference is, he felt, 
growing ability to 


about 
people in 


cerned 


caused by oun 
know the consequences of such a war 
without being able to feel them. I 
often wonder if so much emphasis 
is placed upon the technical aspects 
of our modern, sophisticated world 
that we have lost some of our capac- 
ity for sympathy, love, joy in beauty 
and reverie. We use so much of our 
time making a better living in order 
to have more leisure, studying: sta- 
tistics to increase production, or 
blowing fuses as a result of overload- 
ing Univac. All knowing and no 
feeling can, if carried to an absurd 
extreme, evoive a “civilization” of 
robots. 

On the other hand, feeling with- 
out knowledge is barbaric. Knowl- 


Josephine Foley Holtgreve is a graduate 
of the University of Missouri and holds a 
Master’s degree from Kirksville State Col- 
lege. She is at present vocal instructor for 
the elementary 


Shelbina, 


and secondary schools of 


\Jissouri 
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edge refines our feelings and chan- 
nels them into appropriate uses. It 
is this union of knowing and feeling 
that is of first importance in under- 
taking an appreciation of any of the 
arts. It requires a sensitive, inner re- 
sponse (feeling) to the highest thing 
one knows. 


Emotional Response 

Now the fact that music is purely 
an emotional experience for some 
people who don’t know largo from 
allegro cannot be denied. They don’t 
appreciate music, they love it. They 
might enjoy a Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony more if they knew his friend- 
ship with Madame von Meck was 
limited to correspondence, but I 
doubt it. They are sensitive to the 
beauties of music; there is no need 
to explain it to them. 

As a teacher of vocal music in the 
public schools, | am constantly pre- 
sented with the challenge of develop- 
ing these capacities of knowing and 
feeling within the children. Most of 
their school work deals with learn- 
ing facts. They must also learn facts 
about music before they can play an 
instrument or sing intelligently, but 


HOLTGREVE 


fortunately their music education 
does not, or should not, stop there. 
The simplest of illustrations will 
point this out. A child may be able 
to determine the correct number of 
counts in each measure, and divide 
these counts accurately into eighth 
and sixteenth notes, but such knowl- 
edge will be of no use to him unless 
he can “feel” the rhythmic beat of 
the measure. The most rudimentary 
example of music without musical 
knowledge is of course the folk mu- 
sic of any people. This music is easy 
to understand and appreciate when 
we know the history and living hab- 
its of the people from which it 
sprang. It grew from the simplest of 
seed; it runs the gamut of emotions 
from love stories and gallant heroes 
to bitter feuds. Its repetitions and 
simple melodies make it easy to 
know. 

A musically uninformed person 
starting a course in music apprecia- 
tion is as pliable as clay. He hears 
the same sounds as does everyone 
else, but he interprets those sounds 
in the same manner as the instructor 
interprets them. If the instructor 
wishes to emphasize form, then his 
class will be more conscious of the 
formal arrangement of music. If he 
is a historian, the class will follow 
the chronological development of 
music periods. The sociologist’s class 
will be more apt to hear the influ- 
ence of the aristocracy, the middle 
class, nationalism and so on in the 
music they hear. People differ in 
what they consider important in mu- 
sic, just as they disagree upon wheth- 
er it should be programmatic or ab- 
solute. Such diversity of opinion is 
present in all the arts and philoso- 
phies, and it is healthy. If it had not 
been for vivid imaginations sparked 

(Continued on page 84) 
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musie Corner 


_A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN COLLECTIONS 


Baldwin 


HAMMOND 
Arrangements by 


MARK LAUB 


BALDWIN 
Arrangements by 
JERRY GERARD 


Four unusually fine collections of the outstanding popular 


songs from the BMI repertoire . . . favorite standards that 
are played and sung wherever music is heard. Included 
are “The Song from Moulin Rouge,” “Because of You,” 





HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Twenty-Four selections appropriate for every im- 
portant American holiday . . . arranged by Mark 
Laub for Spinet Model M and Pre-set Models $1.50 


HITS FOR THE HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN 
Twelve of the most popular successes arranged by 
Mark Laub... 
Rouge, Because of You, and other favorites. $1.50 


contains The Song from Moulin 





RECENT HAMMOND ORGAN FOLIOS 


FORTY FAVORITE SONGS FOR THE HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN 
New arrangements by Mark Laub. .’. a complete repertoire of popular hits, classic folk 


songs and college melodies . . . the perfect collection for home singing. . ... . $1.50 


Prondeatt Wns Ve 


WURLITZER 
Arrangements by 


LOUIS HOLLINGSWORTH 


CONN 


Arrangements by 


MARK LAUB 


“It’s a Big, Wide, Wonderful World” and many other 

outstanding selections. Special arrangements ‘for ‘each 

instrument are by nationally recognized authorities. 
Price: $1.50 each 





SPINET HAMMOND FOR THE HOME 
Ten of the world’s most beautiful melodies ar- 
ranged by Mark Laub .. . contains. classic pieces 


by Schumann, Wagner and others. . . . $1.25 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK 
A collection of 20 6f the foremost college song hits 
. includes “On Wisconsin,” “Rambling Wreck 


From Georgia Tech” and many others. . . $1.50 








Sole Selling Agent 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


1 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


NEW YORK «e CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD *¢ TORONTO « MONTREAL 


. 
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| sania physiologist Hermann 
von Helmholtz once said: “There 
are three kinds of music: physical, 
mathematical and physiological.” Of 
all the arts, music certainly exerts 
the most clearly defined physiologic 
effects, and needs special anatomic 
adaptation for its enjoyment. 

Ihe ancients recognized the phys- 
iologic effects cf music through its 
gross therapeutic effects, but failed 
to incorporate them into their primi- 
tive systems of physiology. It was not 
until the late Roman Empire that 
certain observations began to be 
recorded, largely by Cassiodorus, who 
found that music affected the pulse; 
he advocated sweet and spirited mu- 
sic as prophylaxis against epidemics. 
Pliny and Alexander of Cralles both 
taught that music was an excellent 
prophylactic against gout. 

The Renaissance ushered 
active revival of interest in musico- 
genic physiology, beginning by re- 
lating music to the ubiquitous four 
humors and elements according to 
Pythagoras, in which the bass voice 
was equated with bile and earth, 
the tenor with phlegm and water, 
alto with blood and air, soprano 
with yellow bile and fire. Harmony 
of all humors resulted in good 
health; this idea was borrowed by 
construct 
harmony 


in an 


musicians to 


concept 


Renaissance 


the musical of 


Reprinted by special permission of “MD 


Medical 


the 


the above repre- 
approach to 
utilizing his own terminology. It is 


Newsmagazine,” 


sents medical doctor’s 
music, 
interesting to observe that perhaps our so- 
called determined to a 
certain extent by 


lective physiological processes. Music is a 


“taste” is 
individual and col- 


musical 
our 


universal doctor of our physical as well as 


emotional ills, 
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which they held to be the perfect 
consonance of melody, rhythm and 
proportion. 

Italian Renaissance physician Zar- 
lino spun an elaborate web around 
the mystic relationship of music to 
body function, based on rhythmicity 
of pulse, respiration and other bodily 
functions. He taught an ebb-and-flow 
concept in which he aligned the 
systole and diastole of the cardiac 
beat with what he termed the thesis 
and arsis of musical beat, holding 
that music was the best training for 
a sense of rhythm indispensable in 
evaluating pulse beat and _ other 
rhythmic body functions. 

Eighteenth-century French physi- 
cian Louis Roger of Montpellier was 
the first to present a basic theory of 


—The Bettmann Archive 


musical physiology by stating that 
music exerts its physiologic effects 
by a “differential vibration” on the 
liquid and solid portions of the body. 
Since nerves contain fluid, they are 
most susceptible to musical vibra- 
tions, and are able to throw off 
“thickened foreign humors’ and 
clear blood-vessel obstructions such 
as were then supposed to be the basic 
pathology in gout. 

The modern approach to music 
in physiology began in the 19th cen- 
tury when Leopold Auenbrugger 
used musical principles in his work 
on physical diagnosis by percussion. 
In 1863 Germany’s Hermann von 
Helmholtz became the apostle of 
modern musical physiology when he 

(Continued on page 106) 
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*... approaches the authenticity of concert hall per- 
formance,” says famed violinist Mischa Elman about 
his TMS-2, shown with deflectors opened for full stereo. 


The TMS-2 marks the most significant 
loudspeaker achievement since the advent 
of popular stereo. Combining two complete 
multi-speaker systems in one compact en- 


closure only 30” wide, it solves for the first 
time all the problems of placement, space 
limitations, decor and cost inherent in con- 
ventional stereo systems. Most important 
of all, the TMS-2 literally adds a third 
dimension to stereophonic sound... the 
perception of depth. 

This is accomplished by its unique 
acoustic design that recreates multiple 
sound sources by utilizing the walls of 
the room similar to the way sound is trans- 
mitted in the concert hall. The bass ema- 
nates from the rear of the enclosure, the 
mid and treble ranges from the sides. 
Adjustable deflector doors increase or de- 
crease the amount of stereo spread, as 
desired, according to the program mate- 
rial, room acoustics, etc. 

The TMS-2 can be placed in a corner or 
anywhere along a wall, and since with this 
system there are no critical listening posi- 
tions, any number of listeners can enjoy 
stereo from most anywhere in the room. 
Even with monophonic equipment and 
program material, the TMS-2 provides a 


very pleasing stereo-like effect. It looks 
more like a piece of fine furniture than a 
speaker cabinet, and will harmonize with 
any decor—modern or traditional. (Full 
details in catalog—see below.) In Mahog- 
any $258, Blond or Walnut $263, user net. 


With deflector doors closed for { 
monophonic use, the incredibly compact TMS-2 
25" high, 12%" 


is only 30” wide, deep. 





TMS-2 


We regret any delay you may have 
experienced in receiving your TMS-2 
‘Trimensional’ system. The unprec- 
edented consumer demand for this 
remarkable new stereo speaker sys- 
tem has sold out the initial produc- 
tion runs. But with our production 
facilities now trebled, these delays 


HAve BEEN ——aererapidty-being overcome. Li your_ YG 


dealer cannet give you imme- 


diate delivery, please—be—patient-—~ 7HAMK YOU FoR 
YOUR PATIENCE . 


ee 
em tee 


NOW BEWG- 
DELIVERED [ 











| WHICH WAY 
TO STEREO 
IS IDEAL 
FOR YOU? 


Discriminating music lovers may Noted choral and orchestra con- Send for FREE I/nformative 


Leading Metropolitan Opera Star 
Leonard Warren converted to stereo 
easily and inexpensively . . . using 
a compact Stereoflex-2* ‘‘add-on” 
speaker with his full-range “Trou- 
badour” speaker system. 

For those with a full-range 
monophonic system or planning 
to buy one now with an eye to 
stereo later, University offers 
three different “add-on” speakers. 
Choose the one that suits you best 
—for bookshelf, wall, or “litepole” 
installation—or as an end table. 


* Trade-mark. Patent Pending. 
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enjoy magnificent stereo by simply 
connecting two University “‘add-on” 
speakers to one dual-voice-coil- 
woofer in a suitable enclosure. 
This approach offers great ver- 
satility. The woofer may be in- 
stalled wherever most conveni- 
ent? ... either in a small, suitable 
enclosure, or concealed in a wall, 
closet, etc. The two “add-on” 
speakers can then be placed to 
provide optimum stereo reproduc- 
tion without upsetting room decor. 


ductor Fred Waring chose a pair 
of University RRL* Ultra Linear 
Response speakers for his system. 
Two such identical speakers are 
an excellent stereo solution in 
rooms where they can be placed 
in reasonably symmetrical posi- 
tions, far enough apart to provide 
sufficient stereo separation. All 
University systems are ideally 
suited for this purpose, because 
they are stereo-matched in pro- 
duction te within one decibel. 


Guide to High Fidelity Stereo and 
Monophonic Speaker Systems and 
Components. Complete informa- 
tion on the TMS-2 and other 
stereo speaker systems...how to 
adapt your present system to 
stereo...how to choose a mono- 
phonic system now for most effi- 
cient conversion to stereo later 
...how to “do-it-yourself” eco- 
nomically, Ete, See your dealer or 
write Desk Q-3, University Loud- 
speakers, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 


+ Bass frequencies below 150 cycles do not contribute to the stereo effect. 
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featuring 
CHORAL SERIES 
by 
e ROBERT SHAW 
ROGER WAGNER 


DAVID RANDOLPH 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
by 
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POLITICIANS ARE INTERESTED IN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 11) 


Arts. House sponsors include Reépre- 
sentatives Celler, Kearns, Lindsay, 
Wainwright and myself. 

Senator Humphrey and I have 
sponsored legislation making the 
President’s Special International 
Program a true two-way exchange 
program, like the marvelous Ful- 
bright Program established in the 
1940's. 

Senator Fulbright and I are spon- 
soring legislation to provide an As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State for 
the Co-ordination of the interna- 
tional cultural and educational ex- 
change programs. 

The Theatre Guild-American 
Theatre Society, the Council of the 
Living Theatre, the Board of the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy, the American Federation 
of Musicians, the American Guild of 
Musical Artists, the Hollywood AFL 


MUSIC AS USUAL 
(Continued from page 13) 


gard it as an emotional outpouring 
through essentially physical means 
and by virtue of sentimental pre- 
dilections. It could well be that it is 
a lack of awareness of the intellec- 
tual factor involved in music per- 
formance that causes it to be re- 
garded with suspicion by academi- 
cians. If these academicians doubt 
the educational significance of per- 
formance of the finest musical ma- 
terials, you can well imagine thei 
reaction when the materials em- 
ployed are ordinary. 

Turning to the private teacher, 
let me say that in» my judgment 
there is no one in all of music teach- 
ing of potentially greater impor- 
tance than the private music teach- 
er. I say this with full awareness of 
the need for broad education in mu- 
sic to be supplied by specialists in 
other branches of the art. But it is 
the private music teacher who usual- 
ly is the first to introduce the child 
to music., Millions of our country- 
men have aptitudes, attitudes and 
abilities in and towards music which 
stem directly from their first private 
music teacher. When the private 
teacher is giving instruction to an 


Film Council which is 25,000 strong, 
and the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians are among the many groups 
interested in my plan for reducing 
the admissions tax on the perform- 
ing arts. 

In the world of today the race is 
for political, economic, scientific and 
cultural supremacy. In this situation 
in which we find ourselves, cultural 
organizations have a major role to 
perform in raising the standards of 
our people and acquainting them 
with our noble cultural heritage. We 
must understand our own culture 
and assist our own artists in order to 
better understand and appreciate 
the culture of other peoples; this is 
basic to our country’s continued 
leadership of the peoples of the free 
world and to the hope we give to 
many of the people in the totalitar- 
ian states that they, too, will one day 


be free. >>> 


individual student, divorced from 
an educational institution, the qual- 
ity of that instruction, the breadth 
of the knowledge imparted, is strict- 
ly between the teacher, the child 
and the child’s parents. When this 
instruction is given in an education- 
al institution and is part of its cur- 
ricular offerings, its educational sig- 
nificance cannot be weighed merely 
by the success with which the stu- 
dent performs a series of pieces. In 
my judgment, applied music can 
legitimately be included in the of- 
ferings of an educaional institution 
only if it succeeds in overcoming 
many of the abuses which are still 
prevalent in almost all the private 
music teaching that goes on in the 
United States today. It is difficult in 
the extreme to find a teacher who is 
equipped to give competent instruc- 
tion in the physical aspects of per- 
formance and who also has insights 
and mastery of the materials of mu- 
sic and a cultivated taste in the 
broad repertory of the chosen me- 
dium. Most private music teaching 
today is much the same as it has 
been for years. Few students are 
trained to read—really to read. 
What, after all, is the principal func- 
tion of a private teacher of instru- 
mental or vocal music? It is, it seems 
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to me, quite simply to give the stu- 
dent tools for making music through 
his chosen medium. Ideally, the pri- 
vate teacher should not only equip 


his student with skill in the physical | 


techniques of performance but in 
sight-reading, based on a knowledge 
of the musical components which 
make up the pieces he performs. 
Certainly in the schools and colleges 
the teaching of applied music can- 
not be otherwise justified. 

Where America was once solely an 
import nation in music, it has now 
achieved, in the space of a few short 
years, a position where its music and 


musicians are welcomed the world | 


over and where many students from 
foreign lands come here for their ad- 


vanced studies. We should, all of us, | 


take pride in these achievements, not 
only for what they mean in them- 
selves, but because they give us the 
measure of what we can hope to ac- 
complish in the years ahead. 

The times do demand that we re- 
view every aspect of our myriad ac- 


tivities in music education in terms | 


of the realistic problems which con- 
cern our country today. As musi- 
cians who teach, we cannot escape 
from the grand argument on how 


best to educate American youth. If | 


we are to succeed in preserving and 
expanding music’s place as one of 
the basic humanities to which man 
should be exposed in his formative 
years, we must be prepared to prove 
that we teach music with a high re- 
gard for its serious educational val- 
ues. Conversely, we must be pre- 
pared to eliminate from our music 
education those activities which can- 


not be defended as educationally sig- | 


nificant. Therefore, we must re-ex- 
amine our goals in all of music edu- 
cation and question whether empha- 
sis on inclusiveness and quantity 
should not be replaced with an em- 
phasis on what has been called “the 
pursuit of excellence.” >>> 


> 


Fate, an opera by the distinguished 
Czech composer Leos Janacek, was 
composed nearly fifty years ago, but 
had to wait until the current season 
for its first production. It received 
a double premiere, one perform- 
ance being given in Stuttgart and 
the other in Brno, where it was one 
of the events of a gala all-Janacek 
festival, during which all of the 
composer’s eleven operas were staged. 
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INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Standard compositions specifically selected because they can be 
most effectively adapted for instrumental use. Featuring modern 
arrangements which provide big, professional sound in unique 
instrumental settings. 


CLARINET QUARTETS 
for 4 Bb Clarinets with Score 


ALICE BLUE GOWN 

DEEP PURPLE 

FOUR OF A KIND 

OVER THE RAINBOW 

THROUGH THE YEARS 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


CLARINET TRIO 


for 3 Bb Clarinets with Score 


DAINTY DOLL 


TROMBONE QUARTETS 
for 4 Trombones with Score 


I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 

MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
OVER THE RAINBOW 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


for 1st Saxophone Eb Alto, 2nd Saxophone Eb Alto, 3rd Saxophone 
{Eb Alto and Bb Tenor printed separately), 4th Saxophone 
(Bb Tenor and Eb Baritone printed separately), with Score 


AUTUMN SERENADE 

’'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 


For 1st Saxophone Eb Alto, 2nd Saxophone Eb Alto, 3rd Saxophone 
Bb Tenor, 4th Saxophone Eb Baritone, with Score 


SERENADE FOR A WEALTHY WIDOW 


For 3 Flutes with Score 


DAINTY MISS 

DOLL DANCE 

LITTLE RED MONKEY 

QUICK AS A WINK 

"ROUND AND 'ROUND SHE GOES 
THE CHASE 

TURKEY IN THE RAW 

WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 
YANKEE DOODLE ON TOUR 





BRASS QUARTETS, BRASS SEXTETS and STRING QUARTETS also available. 
Send For Complete Listing and FREE Thematic Booklet! 
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MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE OR@H 


First 


“The World of Folk Dances” is RCA Victor's 


most comprehensive series of folk-dance rec- 
ords. It includes music, pictures, and instruc- 


tions for 85 dances from 26 countries. And it’s 
a graded series — from kindergarten to college. 
FIRST FOLK DANCES (LPM-1625) 
for ages 5 to 8 
FOLK DANCES FOR FUN (LPM-1624) 
for third grade and up 
ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES (LPM-1623) 
for age 8 and up 
FOLK DANCES FOR ALL AGES (LPM-1622) 
for age 10 and up 
FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1621) 
for sixth grade and up 
HAPPY FOLK DANCES (LPM-1620) 
for age 12 and up 
SPECIAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1619) 
for high school and college use 
The entire series of 85 dances is now available 
in seven L.P.or twenty-one 45 rpm albums. Each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record deal- 


er’s. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


RCA Victor Record Division, Dept 207 


155 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the folder listing recordings 
of ‘‘The World of Folk Dances.” 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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WHEN IS A 


FLUTE 


NOT A FLUTE? 


(Continued from page 38) 


1832, when Theobold Boehm, after 
many years of hard work, presented 
his new flute to the world. Although 
this was far superior to any of the 
flutes in use at the time, the impor- 
tant players of that day were reluc- 
tant to change over. It would have 
meant starting almost from the very 
beginning and learning a new system 
of fingering. It was many years be- 
fore the Boehm flute was adopted by 
the majority of players. This is the 
flute that is in use today by all pro- 
fessional players and thanks to 
Boehm we now have flutes that even 
a child can handle. A further step in 
this direction is the recently devel- 
oped E-flat flute. 


Beginners’ Flutes 


It is possible to start children on 
the flute at a very early age by using 
the E-flat flute. This is about four or 
five inches shorter than the C flute 
and, because it takes less breath and 
the keys are easier to reach, it is 
making a hit with the young stu- 
dents. They play the E-flat clarinet 
parts in the school bands. 

If young flute students are happy 
with their instruments, music will 
give them pleasure and their friends 
are likely to study one instrument 
or another. Obviously, this would 
benefit both the players themselves 
and all music and musical industry. 
Some of these youngsters will be- 
come the civic leaders of the future 
and with their interest in music we 
would perhaps have more orchestras 
and better music on radio and tele- 
vision. 

Unfortunately, a 
harm is being done to the cause of 
music by some of the poorly made 
musical instruments that students 
use in school or rent from dealers. 
Large sums of money are being 
spent in the school systems of our 
country to foster a love for music 
and to give students something of 
culture — above and beyond the 
“three R’s.” If poor instruments are 
given to these students, they become 
discouraged and very often give up 
music forever. In other words, 
spending money for bad instruments, 
no matter how low the price, is do- 
ing more harm than good. 


good deal of 


The flute is particularly vulner- 
able to any defect in construction 
or padding. A cheap fiddle will not 
sound very good, but it will play. 
On other instruments, too, some sort 
of sound can be produced, even if 
they are poorly made. But if a flute 
has the least thing wrong with the 
pads, it simply will not play. I have 
tried quite a few flutes that were 
rented to children and among them 
I have often come across flutes that 
were absolutely unplayable. If I 
could not play them, how could a 
beginner? No wonder so many chil- 
dren drop out of the music classes 
at the end of the term! 

A dealer once told me that of 38 
students who had rented flutes from 
him not one had continued taking 
lessons after the rental period was 
over. They all got so little fun out 
of their musical experience that they 
gave up in disgust. When I inspected 
the instruments that they had _ re- 
turned I knew why. Real junk and 
a crime against innocent children! 

I have come across similar situa- 
tions in visits to other dealers. ‘They 
claim that it is poor business to rent 
any but the very cheapest flutes. 
They tell the parents that if the 
student wants to purchase an instru- 
ment after the rental period, a bet- 
ter flute will be supplied. However, 
the student does not realize that the 
better flute will be more fun. All he 
knows is that it is difficult to play 
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the one he has and in most cases his 
career as an amateur flutist ends 
after three months. 

One might just as well rent out 
broom handles and call them flutes. 
They would deliver about as much 
tone as some of these cheap flutes 
that I have tried. When is a flute 
not a flute? Here is a brief account 
of an actual incident that I experi- 
enced. 

A dealer asked me to inspect a 


brand new flute that he had rented | 


to a customer. The customer claimed 
that it would not play, so he sent it 
to a repairman who, although the 
flute was new, installed a complete 
set of new pads. Still it did not play. 
A brief inspection showed that this 
fiute would never play because the 
pads had no chimneys to rest on. 
(The chimneys are the raised walls 
of the tone holes.) They had been 


ground down so low that the pads | 


rested on the body of the flute. In 
my estimation, this looked like a 


flute but was not and never could be | 


one. A flute has to be playable. If it 
is not and cannot be put into that 
condition, it might as well be classed 
as a broomstick. 

The flute students of today have 
available better instruments than 
the great artists of 150 years ago and 
at comparatively lower prices. There 
are some really fine student flutes on 
the market and at very reasonable 
prices. Our American flute-makers 
are doing some excellent work and 
this is helping the cause of good 


music. To permit mediocre flutes to 


circulate among children only un- 
does some of the good work they are 
doing. There is no excuse for bad 
instruments any more, and I hope to 
see the day when they will be thrown 
out of our school systems. With in- 
creasing numbers of fine student 
flutes available, that day may not be 


so far off. DDD 


The Children’s Music Center, 2858 
W. Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 6, 
California, has published a series of 
booklets listing books and records 
recommended for use by children. 
The booklets deal with foreign lan- 
guage study, dance, jazz in music 
education, records and books for the 
elementary curriculum, and records 
and books for the secondary curricu- 
lum. They will be sent to readers 
free upon written request. 
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New PIANO Releases 





DANCE ETUDES TEN FINGERS 
from Minuet to Cha-Cha-Cha in a 


A CAVALCADE OF DANCE 5 FINGER POSITION 
FORMS, STYLES, AND 


RHYTHMS 


(A piano recital book for the early 
grade student) 
Composed-by Annotated, Arranged, and Edited 
MISCHA PORTNOFF ro 


with complete program notes MISCHA PORTNOFF 


20 Classical, Folk, and Social 
Dances — 20 rhythms, styles, and 16 pieces by Mozart * Beethoven 
Brahms * Offenbach * Tchaikovsky 


and others. 


techniques. 


In each Dance a different tech- 
nical problem — coordination of Special feature: Spanish Sonatina 
both hands, syncopated ties, in- in a 5 finger position by MISCHA 
terchanging hands, etc. PORTNOFF. 


$1.00 $1.00 





GROUP ACTIVITIES Ada Richter's 
at the simplified piano 


KEYBOARD rete 
y 
MARILYN K. DAVIS SNOW WHITE 
A complete method for the begin- and the SEVEN DWARFS 


ner piano class — No specialized with words, music, story and 
musical training needed by the 
teacher — Flexible lesson plans 
include general classroom proce- 

dure & assignments — Workbook $1.25 
as well as text — Material graded 
gradually enough for pupil to pro- 
ceed independently between les- WALT DISNEY CLASSICS 
eh. Se reading & —_—- words, music, and illustrations 
drills — Transposition & creative 


activities — Music based on folk Tunes from Walt Disney films such 
material arranged for solo or en- 
semble — Action Keyboard _in- 
cluded. Mouse. 


peep $1.00 


Copy on Approval 


illustrations 


as: Pinocchio, Dumbo and Mickey 
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EF ETI 


Sensationaliy Successful 
Beginning Band Method! 


“ROTE to NOTE” 


by H. W. Rusch 


Growing in popularity throughout the 
country—-because it SUCCEEDS! Captures 
interest by presenting fundamentals in a 
way that uses knowledge student already 
has. Progress is rapid, sound. Beginning 
band starts playing harmonies sooner. 
Write for FREE copy! 
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Vivid, memorable New 
Hal Leonard Publications 


FOR CONCERTS 


@® CLARINETS ALLEGRO 
by Frank Cofield; 
section with band acc. 


F.B. $4 


features clarinet 
Class C. 
S.B. $6 


A DANCE FROM A DREAM 
by Jack Lee; beautiful tonal section 
and beguine. Class B-C. 


F.B. $6 S.B. $8.50 
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Seperate Editions for 
Band, Choir, Orchestra 


YEARBOOKS 


Complete, compact record system dnd 


scrapbook for the entire year! All the 


facts at your fingertips. 
$3.50 ea. 
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HAL LEONARD MUSIC INC. 


Winona, Minn. 


OPERA ON TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 18) 


the central European opera house 
after the first World War was based 
primarily on the radical revisions of 
the visual side in opera production. 
First-class stage directors were put 
in charge and helped to modernize 
opera production on a much broader 
basis than France and Russia had 
been able to do. 

The NBC Opera Theatre, while 
taking some credit for encouraging 
the American audience to accept a 
new type of opera production, does 
not take credit for inventing it. It 


| picked up the historical thread of 
| opera development and created a 


form which adapted these elements 


| to the requirements of television. 


Moreover, it brought this opera to 


|a mass audience. The positive re- 
sponse of this audience has encour- 
_aged NBC to continue through all 
| these years. 


TV Opera Problems 


[ am often asked about the special 
problems we face in opera on tele- 
vision. My first new problem as con- 


| ductor was to find singers who were 
| musical enough to perform without 


seeing the conductor. It soon ap- 


| peared that the problem was not 


| only to engage artists of high musi- 


cal intelligence, but to find a style 


of rehearsing which permitted them 


| vision audience enter 


| The 


to sing and act independently—to 
all appearances—while actually carry- 
ing out the exact intentions of the 
conductor. This independence of 
movement, of course, adds greatly 
to the dramatic impact of the story. 
Another factor which helps a tele- 
into a story 
is not visible. 
inside the 


the orchestra 
is taken 


is that 
audience 


| proscenium and views the action 
| from several sides, not just from 


| have 
| ability. 


the front. This spotlight trained on 
the singers means that they must 
dramatic as well as_ vocal 

America has developed a_ fairly 
large number of young singers with 
good musical training who have the 
intelligence and resourcefulness to 
work under our difficult conditions. 
In some cases, the voices we use 
may not be large enough to sing 
the same roles in a big opera house; 


but for us this is a purely academic 
matter, since we choose singers to 
fulfill the requirements of our own 
production and our own medium. 

Microphones handle smaller voices 
better than larger ones for the simple 
reason that they are constructed to 
be placed in front of a performer’s 
mouth. It is true that in recording 
sessions, and in radio, new micro- 
phones and developed techniques 
have made it possible to record suc- 
cessfully all kinds of voices. But in 
television the singers are constantly 
moving and are followed around by 
a microphone boom, which makes 
the carefully arranged placement of 
the stationary microphone of a re- 
cording session impossible. 

This brings up the question of 
pre-recording the sound as it is 
done in the movies. While pre- 
recording may improve the sound 
and eliminate a number of minor 
or major acoustical accidents, it 
diminishes, in my opinion, the spon- 
taneity of the performance. The im- 
pact of simultaneous acting and 
singing is so much more effective 
than the most carefully synchronized 
performance that I prefer to accept 
occasional tonal deficiencies in order 
to gain the vitality of a live per- 
formance. 

“Opera in English” was a battle 
cry as recently as ten years ago. 
Communication, in operas as in all 
other art forms, is the prime con- 
sideration; for if we don’t under- 
stand the singer’s words, we cannot 
know whether he acts or even sings 
in accordance with them. And, the 
moment we lose interest in his acting 
we lose interest in the character he 
portrays and eventually in the opera 
itself. Television in particular de- 
mands with its close-ups of faces 
that we understand what is being 
said at every moment. 

Adherents of opera in the original 
language have opposed translated 
opera for a variety of reasons. Usu- 
ally the opposition begins with the 
undeniable observation that  trans- 
lations will seldom add, and, more 
often than not, take something away 
from the flavor of the original. We 
may take small consolation from the 
fact that these arguments are almost 
as old as the history of opera. Every 
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country (with the exception of Italy, 
the motherland of opera) had to 
solve its translation problem in its 
own fashion. 

In the Vienna of Mozart’s time, 
anything but opera in Italian was 
considered with contempt. The only 
operatic works Mozart could write 
in the language of his country were 
“Singspiels,”’ operetta-like in form, 
with dialogue. His operas in Ger- 
man—The Abduction from the 
Seraglio and The Magic Flute—were 
dialogue operas, or, as the French 
called the category later on, opéra 
comique. 

There are at least as many argu- 
ments to be made for the unsing- 
ability of German, Russian sand 
Swedish as there are for English. 
Still, operatic developments all over 
the world proved that only countries 
where opera was given in the native 
language became “opera countries.” 

Our experience has been that the 
American opera audience would 
rather accept opera in the original 
language than a badly translated 
one. However, a well-translated li- 
bretto might make the difference 
between acceptance and rejection of 
the musical work. The NBC Opera 
Theatre has spent an extraordinary 
amount of time on improving its 
English versions. 

Television has provided a mass 
test proving that America at large 
has accepted opera in English. It is 
difficult to imagine how many years 
it might otherwise have needed to 
be heard and tested by millions of 
listeners. The supreme test of the 
acceptability of opera in English oc- 
curred when Arturo Toscanini dis- 
cussed the NBC Opera production 
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of Puccini’s Sister Angelica with 
Samuel Chotzinoff. Maestro ‘Tosca- 
nini expressed surprise that an opera 
for which he had little regard on 
the stage came over so well on tele- 
vision. He had enjoyed the perform- 
ance and mentioned a number of 
details expressing his satisfaction. 
When Chotzinoff asked the Maestro, 
who had always been critical about 
translated Italian opera, how he en- 
joyed the production in English, he 
answered, “I didn’t even notice it 
was in English!” >>> 





MUSIC FOR LIVING 
(Continued from page 50) 


justify their existence. This is a 
ridiculous situation, of course, but 
it does serve to establish a clear-cut 
measuring-rod by which we compare 
various uses of public dollars in 
programs. The measure is 
“value”: value as evidenced by a 
permanent contribution to the stu- 
dent and through him to his family, 
his community and, ultimately, his 
children. 

The inclusion of recreational mu- 
sic and recreational instruments 
would be a significant contribution 
to the “‘value” of the school music 
program. It behooves the music edu- 
cator to borrow and use now a fun- 
damental tool of the scientist: objec- 
tivity. Look at your own _ instru- 
terms of 


school 


mental program not in 
how good those participating are, 
but how numerous are those who 


do not! >>> 


June 15-20 is the meeting time for 
the Salem College Summer Choir 
School in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. The faculty will include 
Paul Peterson, Henry Pfohl, Mrs. 
Haskell Boyter, John Mueller and 
James Hart. Contact Paul W. Peter- 
son, Salem College, for full par- 
ticulars. 


Dubuque Senior High School will 
to the Tri-Double-I Music 
Festival on May 6 and 7. Choruses, 
orchestras and bands from Freeport, 
Illinois, and Clinton and Dubuque, 
Iowa will participate. 


be host 


Pole fF Taleiiare 
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TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 


ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS 
Arr. by Warrington 


HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo) 
By Morrissey 


SONG FOR TROMBONE — By Morrissey 
SOLILOQUY FOR TRUMPET —By Morrissey 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A.— By Morrissey 

SKYLINE OVERTURE — By Morrissey —— 





SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—Arr. by Lang 
BASIN STREET BLUES —Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 


SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
ee §=Arr. by Yoder 


BNC 


Arr. by Stanley Applebaum 





WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE 








POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
Arr. by Sabor 

PROGRESSIVE GRADED TECHNICS 

meme FOR THE VIOLIN—By Bytovetski 


WLADIMIR SELINSKY 

Conducts His Music From The Kraft Television 
Theatre. Music of 9 Kraft Television Plays. Con 
densed Piano-Conductor Score. Orchestral Parts 


Available on Rental Basis 
Recorded on RKO-Unique ULP-127 





BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD 
By Paul Price 


TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES 











woes By Marvin Howe 


Carl A. Rosenthal 


CLARINET DUOS —18th Century 
CLARINET TRIOS —18th Century 


CLARINET TRIOS 
From Corelli to Beethoven 


CLARINET TRIOS —Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century —J 








EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 
31 West 54th Street - New York 19 NY 


fu EUWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
venue + Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 





A Wreath for 


the Abbe Personneaux 


CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 


4 has been said, and no doubt 
generally accepted as the truth, 
that the Marseillaise, the stirring 
national anthem of La Belle France, 
was written and composed by Claude 
Rouget de Lisle. Specifically it is 
recerded that he composed it during 
the. night of April 24th-25th, 1792, 
at Strasbourg, as a marching song 
for Marshal Lukner’s Army of the 
Rhine. We also know that on July 
15th, 1795, the which the 
terrible Reign of Terror came to an 
end, it was officially declared to be 
the national anthem of the country. 

It is not surprising if other claim- 
ants should have asserted their right 
to be known as the originator of the 
air, and it is even said that de Lisle, 
who was an officer of engineers and 
who had been put in prison in 1792 
for his refusal to take a second oath 
to the constitution, heard the march 
from his cell and adapted the words 
hymn he then 


year in 


of a patriotic was 
writing to the air. 

Be that as it may, and remember- 
ing that it is always easy to cast 
doubt in matters of this sort and to 
find acceptance of the doubt among 
the credulous, when it comes to the 
words of the song we may well be- 
lieve that though granting that he 
wrote the first six strophes of the 
anthem, we have good 
reason for attributing the final 
strophe—commonly called the “stro- 
phe of the children”’—to a certain 
priest, one who had refused to take 
the oath to the Republic. 
the 
come down to us is such as seems to 
bear evidence of its trustworthiness, 
carrying conviction of its truth. 
Harking back to the days of the 


immortal 


Indeed, account which has 
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French Revolution, anyone familiar 
with that period should be well 
aware of the sufferings of the rev- 
erend clergy, when the “Goddess of 
Reason” might be invoked by a 
maddened populace instead of the 
true God. 


Murdered Priests 


In a single year, 1791, six hundred 
priests were murdered; in the year 
following three hundred ecclesiastics, 
including a number of bishops, were 
massacred in the prisons of Paris 
alone. In Paris, if a priest were de- 
tected, he might in very short order 
be arraigned before the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal; and since a priest to 
the ‘Terrorists was looked upon as 
being little better than the devil, the 
guillotine might soon claim another 
victim. 

It chanced that upon a certain 
day a priest had been caught whose 
“crime” it seems was the solemnizing 
of a religious marriage; and he was 
to be brought before the Tribunal 
on the afternoon of the same day. 


9 














Picture, if you will, a large room in 
the Hotel de Ville, having an oblong 
table at the upper end, covered with 
black cloth, while about the table 
sat seven “judges,” each with a tri- 
color scarf about his waist, and each 
wearing, suspended by a ribbon from 
the neck, a small silver axe. 

As a rule, debate was not greatly 
indulged in, and though on the day 
that the priest in question was to be 
brought in the room was crowded, 
at least a half-dozen prisoners were 
brought in and taken away, all with- 
out occasioning any degree of ex- 
citement. 

It seems that the custom was for 
the judges to give ear to anything 
the prisoners might have to say in 
their behalf, and having done so, 
dispose of the case by either extend- 
ing their hands on the table or 
putting them to their foreheads. The 
motion first mentioned stood for 
acquittal and liberation; the second 
meant death. 

Now the priest was brought in. 
The silence which prevailed might 
well have been due to his appear- 
ance. He was not very old, yet his 
hair was white—as well it might be, 
considering the hazards of life for 
the clergy under the Terror. 

“Who art thou?” was the demand 
of the president. 

It was a dramatic moment, as the 
prisoner, thus interrogated, drew 
himself up to his full height. “I am 
the Abbé Personneaux, a former 
tutor at the college at Vienne, and 
the author of the last strophe of the 
Marseillaise.” 

Quietly as that reply was given, it 
produced an impression no less than 

(Continued on page 90) 
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OUTSTANDING 
SLO) VANE 


OCTAVOS BY EHRET 


PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 
NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 

DISTANT MELODY—SATB 

PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 
PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA 
TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 

NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 

DISTANT MELODY—SSA 

CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 

NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 











5637 IT'S TOO SOON TO KNOW—SATB 


5638 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SATB 
7365 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SSA 





7359 GOSPEL BOOGIE—SSA 
7360 JULIDA POLKA—SSA 





ALL TIME POPS—SSA 

ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing: AFTER YOU'VE GONE, BORN TO BE 
WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR HEARTS AND 
GENTLE PEOPLE, DOCTOR, LAWYER, INDIAN CHIEF, 
DRIFTING AND DREAMING, ENJOY YOURSELF, FIVE 
MINUTES MORE, I'LL WALK ALONE, IT’S BEEN A 
LONG, LONG TIME 


COLLEGE SONGS —SATB 








5625 TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE—SSATB 
5626 CHRISTMAS EVE—SSATTBB 

5627 EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL—SSATTBB 
5628 ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT—SATB 
5629 GO TO SLEEPY—SATTBB 

6615 POOR LONESOME COWBOY—TTBB 
6616 DONEY GAL—TTBB 

7703 OH MY LOVE—SSAA 


FOR GALS 


THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 


FOR GUYS 
BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS— 
Volume One 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR 
CHORUS 
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ASTRONOMER’S MUSIC 


(Continued from page 54) 


“But we need go no further than 
our own University to find excellent 
examples of the uniting of scientific 
and musical talents and achieve- 
ments in one person,” said Dr. Ed- 
mondson. “Professor Vaclav Hlavaty 
of our Mathematics Department, 
who is famous for his work on the 
Einstein theories, is a good violinist 
(as was Einstein himself). An even 
more striking example occurs in our 
own Astronomy Department. Dr. 
Marshal Wrubel, who is here with 
us now, was undecided in college 
whether to go into science or music. 
He studied piano at Juilliard with 
Carl Friedberg, and was a contem- 
porary of William Kapell, who was 
studying with Olga Samaaroff. ‘The 
people at Juilliard were mighty un- 
happy when Marshal went into As- 
tronomy rather than music, because 
many of them had ranked him, as a 
student, above Kapell.” >>> 


Professor Frank K. Edmondson, head of 
the Indiana University astronomy depart 
ment, is also director of the Goethe Link 
Observatory, where he is in charge of the 
world-recognized research on the minor 
planets, or asteroids. He has written many 
published articles on the radial velocities 
of faint stars. Before joining the Indiana 
University faculty, Professor Edmondson 
was an assistant in the Harvard University 
astronomy department and a staff member 
of the Lowell Observatory. He is here in- 
terviewed by William Goode of the Indiana 


graduate school 














—Courtesy Ostwald Uniforms 


“oe — 
mmm” Maurice C. 


TO SUPPLEMENT ANY 
ELEMENTARY METHOD 


= 
Published hor 
FLUTE 
Db PICCOLO 
Bb CLARINET 
Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 
OBOE 
BASSOON 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
Bb CORNET 
TROMBONE 
BARITONE TREBLE CLEF 
BARITONE BASS CLEF 
Eb HORN 
F HORN 
BASS (TUBA) 
DRUMS 
CONDUCTOR’S SOORE 





INSTRUMENT BOOKS _____ 1.00 Each 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE______ 4.00 
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Fred Waring Music Workshop 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


“ON THE ROAD" 


aaa aA AAA AAA AAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAADDAADAAADADAAADAADDDDAADDDAADADDAAAAAAL 


Now in its 13th season, America’s unique summer music activity for school and church choral directors offers an unusual 
opportunity for conductors in all parts of the country to study, observe and participate in the professional rehearsal 
procedures and performance techniques used by Fred Waring and his associates. In addition to the Choral Workshops 
for conductors listed below, two Youth Choral Workshops and a special Elementary Music Education Workshop are 


also scheduled for Pennsylvania. 
Three Choral Workshops for directors are to be held “on the road” under the auspices of the organizations listed below. 


For complete details on Pennsylvania Workshops, address: Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water 


Gap, Pa. 


For information on “road” sessions, write directly to individuals listed. 


CHORAL WORKSHOPS ON THE ROAD 


June 7-12 Indiana University 
Write: Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of Music, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


June 14-19 University of Oregon 


Write: Theodore Kratt, Dean, School of Music, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


*August 24-28 Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Hlinois 


Write: Rev. Joseph F. Mytych, Chicago Catholic School Music 
Association, 3745 So. Paulina Street, Chicago 9, IIl. 


(*Enrollment open to all choral directors.) 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


June 28-July < Elementary Music Education Workshop 
July 5-10 Choral Workshop 

July 12-17 Choral Workshop 

July 18-26 Youth Choral Workshop 

July 28-August 5 Youth Choral Workshop 


YOUTH WORKING SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Ten Working Scholarships to be awarded in the name of the late Ennis Davis are available to young male singers of 


college age who are majoring in music or music education. These Scholarships provide compensation for employment 
in the Waring Workshop dining room and kitchen during the complete Delaware Water Gap season, plus opportunity 
to attend and participate in instructional sessions. For details, write Registrar at Pennsylvania address. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


SINGERS 


(Continued from page 48) 


a demonstration of international un- 
derstanding and co-operation. 

Invariably the sight of such a 
heterogeneous group singing songs 
in the various languages of its mem- 
bers has a profound impact on the 
audience, an impact which is 
heightened by the realization that 
this activity is an entirely voluntary 
one, in no way official. For the entire 
burden of cost and effort is borne 
by the members themselves, who pay 
annual dues, buy their own music, 
and elect their own officers to handle 
the endless detail essential to such an 
enterprise. 

Within the United Nations, the 
UN Singers simply constitute one of 
many recreational activities which 
compete for limited rehearsal and 
meeting space. No official time is 
available for rehearsals, which have 
to be squeezed into the members’ 
lunch hours. A singer who cannot ar- 
range his lunch hour at the right 
time simply has to be absent. If he 
is permanently unable to make the 
time he is lost to the chorus. Nor are 
singers exempt from foreign assign- 
ments. Special missions may send 
them to Gaza, Geneva, Paris or vari- 
ous other distant points for periods 
of months. And of course any inter- 
national crisis may require overtime 
work which uses up every available 
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moment for members in certain 
offices. Extended sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in fact, have caused 
postponements of TV programs and 
cancellations of live concerts planned 
too near the great meeting-hall. 

Needless to say, all absences are 
not due to official causes. Like any 
adult chorus, we lose members by 
marriage and by illness. We also lose 
them for months at a time when 
they take the long home leaves which 
enable them to keep in touch with 
their own people. It is not unusual 
for one of the Singers to miss most 
of the season due to home leave, 
sometimes combined with a foreign 
mission. 


Other Activities 


If attendance is less than full at 
rehearsals, it is the same at per- 
formances. An astonishing percent- 
age of UN staff members take ad- 
vantage of the magnificent educa- 
tional facilities in New York City. 


‘Those who are not studying lan- 


guages evenings in the United Na- 
tions’ classes, are likely to have 
classes in the various local uni- 
versities and colleges, nearly all of 
which are represented in the UN 
Singers. Special personal reasons 
arise at times as well, to prevent 


members from taking part in_per- 
formances. Women may attend re- 
hearsals yet skip all public appear- 
ances because their husbands are 
from countries where such activities 
are not permitted to women. What 
ever the individual reasons may be, 
it is a fact that the entire member- 
ship of the United Nations Singers 
has never been together at one time, 
not even to face the _ television 
cameras. 

Given 
perienced singers, irregular attend- 
ance, high turnover, short rehearsals, 
polyglot repertoire and numerous 
been ac- 

devoted 


this combination of inex- 


invitations, much has 
complished, thanks to a 
group of officers who give endless 
time to the thankless 
tasks which are absolutely essential. 
The Recording Secretary, for ex 
ample, must not merely keep up a 
set of attendance records. She must 
also poll the entire membership be 
fore any invitation can be accepted 
in order to be sure that a sufficient 
number will be available, with rea 
sonable distribution by _ section. 
When hospitality in private homes 
is offered, she must make an addi 
tional check to individual 
accommodations. And of course this 
must all be done without disrupting 
Che chairman 
her 


sometimes 


arrange 


the brief rehearsals. 
must not 
duties but be prepared to take ove 
those of other officers who may be ill, 
or on leave, or simply too tied up in 
their official capacities to act prompt- 
ly on Singers’ business. 

Starting with a 
thirty 
members, 
open to all 
with the exception of 
sang very badly off pitch. Member- 
ship gradually mounted to the hun- 
dred mark, so that a chorus of 
seventy-five was available for the 
second annual television carol pro 
gram on the CBS While 
improving the body of tone, this 


only carry on own 


group of about 


but unselected 


thrown 


enthusiastic 


the group was 


who showed interest, 


those who 


network. 


presented some king-sized problems. 
The rehearsal room, for example, 


that late 


stand. 


seats less than fifty, so 


comers frequently had to 
Moreover, with new members join 
ing in relatively large numbers, 
maintaining a basic repertoire was 
complicated by constant new al 
rivals. And of course the paper work 
required of our officers multiplied 


along with the expense of transport 
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ing the members to performances. 
Reluctantly therefore—since the UN 
Singers is a recrcational club, not 
a professional chorus—the decision 
was made to reduce the size of the 
club by attrition and a somewhat 
higher membership standard. As 
presently constituted, we have about 
sixty members, providing an average 
of about thirty-five for performances. 

Considering the international 
membership of the UN Singers, the 
logical choice of repertoire seemed 
to be folk songs and Christmas 
carols. Finding arrangements is not 


in itself difficult, of course, except 
that we must also locate the original 
language text. Since published Eng- 
lish versions often bear no relation 
to the original, and since original 
titles are usually omitted, finding the 
source can be a_ long, difficult 
project. 


Phonetic Spelling 


Languages which involve special 
problems or special alphabets are 
presented in phonetic spelling based 
on English (the one language known 














degrees. 








others. 








August 10 to August 28 


Specialized courses in music and music edu- 


cation leading to M.A., M.Ed., or Ed.D. 


Claremont String Quartet in residence—July 
6 to August 7 

Summer Faculty includes Dr. Frances M. 
Andrews, Professor W. Paul Campbell, Pro- 
fessor George E. Ceiga, Professor James W. 
Dunlop, Dr. Hummel Fishburn, Professor 
Frank Gullo, Professor G. William Hen- 
niger, Professor Theodore K. Karhan, and 


Band, Orchestra, and Chorus School for high 
school students—June 29 to August 7 


for bulletin information write: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Room 100 Willard Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


the 
pennsylvania 
State 


university 
1959 


INTER-SESSION 
June 8 to June 26 
MIpb-SESSION 
June 29 to August 7 
Post-SESSION 
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= 
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to all members) or in transliteration. 
No printed matter is actually dis- 
tributed in the more difficult lan- 
guages, however, until the words 
have been practiced by imitation, 
usually with a native instructor. This 
is done first by syllables, finally by 
speaking the words in the actual 
rhythm of the song. The aim of this 
procedure is to form a sound as- 
sociation before the members have 
a chance to form faulty concepts 
based on the inconsistent letter 
values. In order to minimize the 
effects of irregular attendance, we 
usually practice a text briefly in two 
or three meetings before distribu- 
tion of words or music. 

Our objective, naturally, is to de- 
velop selections in as many _ lan- 
guages as possible. To date we have 
Christmas carols in Austrian, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Polish, Spanish 
and Welsh. Folk songs have been 
sung in Austrian, Chinese (the 
Flower Drum Song has been very 
popular on our programs for some 
time), Czech, Finnish, French, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish and Yoru- 
ba in addition to English. A number 
of languages occur in both lists, be- 
cause we try to do two in the same 
language at a time when practical, 
not only to show contrast but be- 
cause it learn the sec- 
ond right after the first. 

Invitations to appear have multi- 
plied to the point where we find it 
necessary not only to limit the num- 
ber of performances but to reserve 
periods during the season for learn- 
ing new material. Unlike a school 
chorus which starts fresh each year 
to prepare one or two programs, we 
are forced by circumstances to work 


is easier to 


| on a revolving program. In fact, the 
| short rehearsals complicate the prob- 


lem of maintaining numbers in an 
active status. 

We have found a partial solution 
in putting new members on a tem- 
porary probationary list until they 
have had time to learn at least part 


| of our program. In addition, special 


word sessions are arranged from time 
to time for those who can attend, on 
the theory that once the words are 
known notes can be picked up. 
If this all sounds difficult and frus- 
trating, it is. So much more could 
be done with even a modest increase 
in rehearsal time! Yet the experience 
of working with this remarkable 
group of people is one [ wish every- 
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one might share. The co-operation 
and friendliness of these men and 
women from all over the world, the 
remarkable absence of petty personal 
squabbles, the cheerfulness under 
circumstances which are often try- 
ing,—these are the best possible re- 
wards. And the reaction of au- 
diences to this unique group brings 
the feeling that something worth 
while is being accomplished. >>> 





FUN WITH THEORY 
(Continued from page 32) 

A review of sharps and flats, then 
locating them on the keyboard, is 
worked in with practice in laying 
out small patterns of three or four 
notes while learning the definition of 
a step and half step. Pupils are asked 
to lay a button on the note 14 step 
up or down from a given note, then 
a whole step. When we figured steps, 
we also sang them to hear how they 
sounded, using do-re-mi. 

Next, the pattern scale of C, using 
numbers 1 through 8 below the 
staff, with dashes to indicate where 
the half steps fall, is placed on the 
board and explained. The students 
are surprisingly quick at counting 
from one step to the next and plac- 
ing a button on each note as they 
figure each of the eight tones. From 
there, they lay out and play all the 
common major scale patterns and 
may be taught how to write them on 
the staff, using the needed sharps or 
flats. 

It is necessary to give some rules 
in figuring the above. (1) Never 
repeat a letter name. (2) No letter 
of the musical alphabet, line or 
space may be skipped. Try to throw 
in some interval figuring of thirds 
and fourths as you can, for founda- 
tion in studying minor keys and 
chords if time and interest allows. 

The question of why the song, 
America, in the key of G, doesn’t 
sound right without a sharped “f” 
needs to be kept before the class 
until someone finally figures the re- 
lation between the way patterns work 
out and key signatures. This is a 
natural opening to the study of ar- 
rangement of sharps and flats in 
key signatures. 

The author has found no easy way' 
to learn signatures except memoriza- 
tion and making a key signature 
wheel with a compass. The crutches 
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of various sentences tend to become 
confusing. Some can learn to count 
up one from the last sharp or four 
down from the last flat to find the 
key. Some have used a jingle such 
as “The last sharp to the right is 
ti; Count up one and that’s your 
key.” 

When they accomplish the copy- 
ing of the pattern layouts in the 
display notebooks, they are ready 
to study the more commonly used 
intervals, if the letter and interval 
space coverage is given for each. To 
hear intervals, familiar tunes, such 
as Chopsticks or Are You Sleeping, 
might be used. The more advanced 
students often begin combining in- 
tervals into three-tone chords. Some 
will try writing accompaniment 





Are you a 
recording 
engineer? * 


"No, ma plumber 


... but | know good recording tape’ 


AUDIOTAPE, the thinking record- 
ist’s tape, gives you the full, rich 
reproduction so satisfying to the 
happy audiophile —be he doctor, 
lawyer or Indian chief. Because 
behind every reel of Audiotape 
are two decades of research and 
development in sound recording. 


When you buy a reel of Audio- 
tape you’re getting the tape that’s 
the professionals’ choice. Why? 
For example, the machines that 
coat the oxides onto the base ma- 
terial are unique in this field— 
designed and built by Audio engi- 
neers who couldn’t find commer- 
cial machines that met their rigid 
specifications. Then there’s the 


Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
Offices in Hollywood & Chicago 


patterns. 

“You can even work 
Boogie-Woogie if you want to,” one 
bright girl confided; and, as an after- 
thought, “It’s kind of fun, too.” >>> 


them into 


The 9th annual Industrial Music 
Workshop was held at Purdue Uni- 
versity during February. There was 
general agreement among delegates 
that management is becoming in- 
creasingly interested in recreational 
programs tending to produce hap- 
pier, more loyal employees, and that 
music holds an important place in 
such programs. Means of expanding 
such activities, and of stimulating 
were 


interest employees, 


freely discussed. 


among 


I 


C-slot reel—fastest-threading reel 
ever developed. For that matter, 
there’s the oxide itself — blended 
and combined with a special 
binder that eliminates rub-off. 


There are many more reasons 
why the professionals insist on 
Audiotape. They know that there 
is only one quality of Audiotape. 
And this single top quality stand- 
ard is maintained throughout each 
reel, and from reel to reel—for all 
eight types of Audiotape. That’s 
what makes Audiotape the world’s 
finest magnetic recording tape. 
For recording engineers, doctors, 
garbage men, investment brokers, 
sculptors...and plumbers! 


TRADE MARK 





COMPARING 


HANDEL WITH BACH 


(Continued from page 29) 


course 
own 


was of 
into its 


on the Continent, 


much come 
in the oratorio than in the opera. 
The democratic idea of England 
found its embodiment in the ora- 
torio and specifically in the chorus, 
which imparts to the great mass of 
participants a collectivistic aware- 
ness comparable—in a different form 
to that inherent in the performance 
dance. ‘The British 
reflection of their 


apte! to 


of the country 


somehow see a 


= 


own existence as a people in the 
Biblical people of the Jews. The 
British consider themselves the 
chosen People, to whom God gave 
victory over its enemies because it— 
just like the Jewish people—heeded 
God’s commands and set an example 
for other peoples to follow. 
Handel’s sphere of impact goes far 
beyond that of Bach. His music—in 
contrast to Bach’s liturgical composi- 
tions—was intended for the masses. 


James 


“During the past two years | have 
collaborated with Roth-Reynolds 
skilled designers and French horn 
craftsmen in the development of an 
improved model. The resulting in- 
strument has exceeded all expecta- 


Name. 


tions. If combines maximum playing 


Address 


CHAMBERS 


Solo French Horn, 
New York Philharmonic 


Send for 
literature on the 


EXCITING NEW CHAMBERS MODEL 
REYNOLDS FRENCH HORN 


Please send literature describing the new Chambers 


Model Reynolds French Horn. 








quality, ease of response, and full 
City. 





rich tone 


lame Chanter. 


ROTH-REYNOLDS 


PER 


Handel, as Leichtentritt put it, was 
not a preacher in a dogmatico-theo- 
logical sense, but a free and candid 
man, great cf soul, kindly in de- 
meanor, and unprejudiced in his 
friendly humaneness. His music is 
not—primarily—Christian, but hu- 
man. Handel was the prophet of a 
new humanity, a new Humanism. 
But he was simultaneously the 
spokesman of the English middle 
class. Handel has always been identi- 
fied with the British people, and 
those who stressed this point man- 
aged conveniently to overlook the 
background and antecedents of the 
big German “bear.” We might com- 
pare Handel with Lully, who like- 
wise was a foreigner and who—de- 
spite his Italian origin—determined 
for a period of some 150 years the 
distinctive traits of French music. 
Handel’s personality and the musi- 
cal idiom which he mastered—partly 
by innate instincts and partly by 
training—was bound to be congenial 
to the English (whose musical cul- 
ture in the early 18th century was 
furthermore a tabula rasa). In recent 
times it has been pointed out that 
Handel’s teacher at Halle, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Zachow (1663-1712), dis- 
played in embryo the monumental 
style of his great pupil. Especially 
the exuberant dramatic energy of 
Zachow’s cantatas has been stressed, 
and Romain Rolland went so far as 
to call Zachow a “Handel in Minia- 
ture,’ with shorter breath, a more 
restricted wealth of invention, and 
especially a much narrower display 
of force. Indeed, the striking fea- 
tures of Zachow’s productions is a 
certain tone of triumphant virility, 
which—in nobler forms, in vaster 
scales, and to a higher degree—we 
encounter again in the works of the 
mature Handel. ; 

The distinctive characteristic of 
Handel’s oratorios—next to their 
wealth of form, color and mood—is 
their immense power and their ex- 
alted ethical level. He has been com- 
pared to Aeschylus and to Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Tasso, Ariosto and Mil- 
ton. His dramatic powers he exer- 
cised for decades in the opera, but 
finally they reached their climax in 
his oratorios. Handel’s oratorios are 
not only masterworks of the psy- 
chology of the individual but also 
of the psychology of nations. 

This is not the place to point out 
how the various heroes and heroines 
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are characterized: Galatea, the lovely 
bride of Acis; Michal, a girl in love 
in Saul, then a loving bride, a tender 
wife, and finally a heroic defender 
of her husband; or David, the youth 
growing up to full-statured maturity, 
and Polyphemus, the prototype of 
brute force and animal appetites. 
And how marvelously does Handel 
bring out the differences in national 
psychology between the Israelites 
and the Philistines, between the 
Egyptians and the Jews, or—in the 
Occasional Oratorio—between — the 
English and the Scottish rebels. We 
cannot discuss either how Handel 
treated his lyrical arias, making use 
of them to underline the diverse 
characters of their singers, or how 


in his choruses—homophonically or 


polyphonically—he depicted in gran- 
diose strokes and flaming colors the 


nations and their destinies. Yet al- | 


ways and everywhere we find Han- 
del’s exalted ethical will, manifest- 
ing itself in every tone, every har- 
mony, every rhythm. 


English Humanity 
Everywhere we recognize Handel’s 


exalted sense of grandeur, beauty, 
elevation, and, above all, of things 


human. With such tones he found 


an echo in the English nation of the 
18th century with its sense of justice, 
greatness and humanity. Handel rose 
beyond the narrow confines of Ger- 
man life as we may see it symbolized 
in Bach; he rose to encompass the 
vastness of the world, as did those 
other great victors of German origin: 
Luther, Beethoven, Goethe, Wagner. 
Handel was a conqueror, as Bee- 
thoven was a conqueror, and on for- 
eign soil he fought for the great and 
for the sublime. As Wilhelm Dilthey 
put it, the sorrows and the joys of 
a private life were not enough for 
him, as they were no doubt for 
Bach. His active nature had little 
use for anything reminiscent of mys- 
ticism. His great personality found 
itself in that richest of all combina- 
tions in which everything heroic 
can be expressed in music: an active 
religion full of energy, a rational 
self-reliance based on the faith in 
a harmonious universe, and the sol- 
emn pomp and sense of decorum 
of a great princely tradition im- 
bued with the proud awareness of 
the British individual’s inner free- 


dom. >>> 
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PASSING TRENDS IN POPULAR MUSIC 


(Continued from page 16) 


of the individuals who scream ‘Stop 
that music!” For if we allow that to 
happen, the next cry can be “Burn 
that book!”’ 

All music has a function. Whether 
it be the tribal chants of the un- 
civilized African tribes, the resound- 
ing rhythm of the New Orleans Dixie 
beat, the sweet strains of a Viennese 
waltz, or the pounding urgency of 


rock ‘n’ roll, they all have a funce- 
tion, of varying importance. 

There is the music that has the 
great over-all effect on a culture, and 
then there are the tunes that have a 
burst of glory and quickly fade. 
Nevertheless, they have their use and 
help greatly in the painting of the 
complete musical appreciation pic- 
ture, which we need. >>> 
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WHAT IS 


MUSIC APPRECIATION? 


(Continued from page 66) 


by the spirit of adventure, we would 


still be living in the Middle Ages. 
The imagination must be stimulated 
in some way before much apprecia- 
tion can take place. 

This is all very true, you may say, 
but how does one go about being 
hypnotized by the strains of Schubert 
when one is so “gone” on Rock and 
Roll? First, let me say that the basic 


difference between the popular styles 
of music and those of serious music 
is the difference between responding 
to one’s baser rhythmic impulses and 
one’s sensitive inner soul. Anyone 
who really wants to enjoy serious 
music can ,do so by listening to it 
repeatedly and intelligently, and by 
reading commentaries on the com- 
position, selected biographies of com- 
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posers, and/or music histories writ- 
ten in language of the layman. If the 
spirit is willing and the ear is not 
deaf, the flesh will take care of itself. 

What can be done to the musical 
illiterate, both child and adult, to 
make him sensitive to the beauties 
of music? Much. In the first place, 
the schools are with increasing eftec- 
tiveness becoming instruments of ed- 
ucation in music. It is important that 
the music educator teach not only 
the fact that a whole note receives 
four counts in 4/4 time, but also 
that the whole note was written for 
a purpose—it’s part of a lovely sound. 
We must present listening music on 
their level, not ours, for there is no 
communication between music and 
student if there is no common lan- 
guage. A good music program in a 
school system furnishes the emotional 
adrenalin for higher intellectual pur- 


suits. 


Music at Home 


In Europe the home is the place 
where most youngsters learn to en- 
joy music. A town of any size has its 
civic music groups which rehearse 
regularly and give admirable con- 
certs. This is not so true here in the 
United States. With the expansion 
of the thirteen colonies, serious mu- 
sic was left in the larger seaboard 
cities with the well-to-do who could 
afford to support it. This led to a 
division between patrons of serious 
music and those who enjoyed folk 
or popular music. Financial differ- 
ence was not the only factor which 
divided the American people in their 
musical taste. Pioneers and home- 
steaders did not feel like relaxing 
with the flute or harp any more than 
they felt like dancing the minuet. 
Theirs was a rugged life, and they 
needed a rugged music. Unfortunate- 
ly, much of this idea of serious mu- 
sic being for the well-to-do and pop- 
ular music for the working people 
persists today. It is one of the greatest 
obstacles to mass appreciation of the 
music masters, 

In the entertainment 
and television have reached a record 
number of people. The possibilities 
of developing good taste and an es- 
thetic response to music inherent in 
these mediums are limitless. The 
popularity of programs of such mass 
educator-musicians as Walter Dam- 
rosch and Leonard Bernstein proves 
that people do want to listen to good 


field, radio 
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music when they can understand 
something about it. This should be 
a wonderful challenge to the enter- 
tainment world. The recent interest 
in high fidelity has boosted phono- 
graph record sales to a new high. 
This should put more serious music 
in homes where there are no _ per- 
forming members of the family. Mo- 
tion pictures based upon the lives 
of famous composers were always a 
box-office success. In their drive for 


FOLK TALES 
INSPIRE MUSIC 
(Continued from page 58) 


turned, restoring order. 

The famous legend of William 
Tell, which typifies the spirit of 
freedom for Switzerland, inspired 
the great poetic drama by Schiller 
and the opera by Rossini. The Over- 
ture to William Tell has been called 
“a complete symphonic poem in 
miniature.” The imagination of Ros- 
sini in this opera is inexhaustible, 
the rhythmic effect is always impres- 
sive, and the melodies are full of 
grace. 

The Russian composer, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, imbued with ideas cre- 
ated by several folk tales, has success- 
fully written music to fit them. He 
is credited with The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee and with the musical 
version of Scheherazade, an out- 
standing symphonic suite. 

Many other beloved 
stories have been the creative sources 
for important music, as witness 
Deems Taylor, the well known 
American composer, who composed 
an orchestral suite, Through the 
Looking Glass; Felix Mendelssohn, 
with his Overture to 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream; Richard Wagner, 
who turned The Flying Dutchman 
into an opera; Richard Strauss, who 
wrote the music of Don Quixote, as 
chivalry, many 


children’s 


a satire on and 
others. 

The association of books with mu- 
sic grows out of a genuine love for 
literature and its companion art. It 
is not too much to say that music’s 
association with poetry, drama and 
even philosophy has resulted in un- 
told enrichment of human experi- 
ence. Deep-felt gratitude should be 
expressed to the many composers 
who have raised the musical note to 
the level of a new literary genre. D>> 
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more patrons, the movie industry 
might consider something of that 
sort again. It has been a long time 
since A Song to Remember. 

The final place I wish to mention 
as a medium for good music is the 
church. Historical research shows us 
that people have consistently used 
music in their religious worship from 
the beginnings of civilization. The 
purpose of music in the church serv- 
ice is, of, course, to make it more 
meaningful and more beautiful. It 
can do something else. It can intro- 
duce and propagate the music of the 


“Serenade to Spring 


highest calibre to people who may 
not otherwise hear it. It should be a 
challenge to the musical director of 
every church to present the very 
finest (not necessarily difficult) mu- 
sic to their congregations every Sun- 
day of the year, for that is when they 
are the most receptive. Lay people 
will respond to great music more in 
church than out of it, because that 
soul inside of us which responds to 
music is the same one that responds 
to our religious fervor—and in the 
same way. The best of music is God 


in sound. >>> 
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SCHOOLS —— The O6lst Cornell 
(Iowa) College May Music Festival 
will take place on May 7-9. Partici- 
pants will include the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter 
Hendl, mezzo-soprano Francis Bible 
and pianist Grant Johannesen. . . . 
Boston Conservatory will follow its 
producticn of Martha with Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas and the musical 
comedy Fhe Boy Friend. New 
York University will offer this sum- 
mer a course entitled ‘Techniques 
of Sound Production for Recording 
and Broadcasting.” The lecture 
series will be delivered by Enoch 
Light, of the Grand Award Record 
Corp. The Tally-Ho Music 
Camp will be open for its 12th sea- 
son between June 28 and August 9 
Write to the camp, Livonia, R.D. 2, 
N.Y... . Two workshops (band and 
choral) will be held at the College 
Park campus of the University of 
Maryland from July 6 to July ie 
Information from Homer Ulrich, 
Head, Dept. of Music, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Che summer school of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, Toronto, will 
July 2. Teachers’ 
courses will be stressed and a feature 
will be a term on Car] Orff’s ““Music 
for Children” method. Address is 
1585 College St., Toronto 2B, On- 
tario. .. . The University of Buffalo 
offers a special course, “Arts in Euro- 
Life,”’ 
tour visiting European centers of 
music, art and drama under the di- 
rection of Dr. Irving Cheyette. . . . 
\n intensive six-week program has 
been announced for this year’s sum- 
mer session at the Chautauqua Cen- 
ter of Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. .. . The 1959 University 
of Wisconsin Music Clinic has been 
announced, Applications from Ex- 
tension Music Department, Univer- 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin. The Berkshire Music 
Center’s summer school at Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, Massachusetts will be 
open from June 29 through August 


commence on 


pean consisting of a 35-day 


sity 
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9. Faculty Chairman is Aaron Cop- 

August 16-30 are the dates 
for the fourteenth annual session of 
The Bennington Composers’ Confer- 
ence and Chamber Music Center, to 
be held at Bennington College, Ver- 
mont. The festival seeks to promote 
the young and unknown composers 
of this country. A String En- 
semble Workshop, carrying one hour 
of credit, will be held July 13-17 un- 
der the auspices of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester 4, New 
York. . . . Yale University has pub- 
lished a photofacsimile of one of its 
most valued manuscripts, J. B. 
Bach’s Clavier-Buechlein, one of the 
few manuscripts showing not only 
his techniques of composition, but 
his methods of teaching. .. . 


RECORDS —— Among recent releases 
on the Westminster label is a com- 
plete recording of Handel’s oratorio 
Judas Maccabaeus, under the direc- 
tion of Maurice Abravanel. .. . Tra- 
dition Records announces release of 
two albums of folksongs collected by 
Alan Lomax: Texas Folksongs and 
Music and Song of Italy. . . . Percy 
Faith hopes that his recent study of 
Puerto Rican folk melodies will re- 
sult in a Columbia album featuring 
the island’s traditional music. 

Popeye’s Favorite Sea Shanties is the 
title cf a new RCA-Victor Bluebird 
children’s album. Included are songs 
by Popeye and the crew, under the 
musical direction of Carl Fischer’s 
Bill Simon, and sea lore related by 
Captain Allen Swift. . . . The New- 
port Jazz Festival’s International 
Youth Band is featured on Colum- 
bia’s Newport 1958... . World Paci- 
fic Records, of Hollywood, has 


placed emphasis on stereo in its new 
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releases, which include an album of 
Indian sitar music played by Ravi 
Shankar as well as several jazz col- 
lections. . . . The first complete re- 
cording of Richard Strauss’ Capric- 
cio is on the Angel label, starring 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Dietrich Fi- 
scher-Dieskau and Hans Hotter... . 
The complete 1958 record catalog 
of the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration is available by writing 
them at 136 West 52nd Street, New 
York. ... 


PUBLIC EVENTS —— The interna- 
tionally eminent Belgian carillon- 
neur, Staf Nees, begins a tour of the 
country on April 26th, presenting 
more than forty concerts. A tour 
itinerary is available by writing 
Wendell Westcott, Carillonneur, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. .. . The Song of Amos, a 
new cantata by Charlotte Garden, 
will be premiered on May 1, 1959 at 
the Central Synagogue, Lexington 
Avenue and 55th Street, New York 
City. A number of church choirs 
will combine for the event. ...A 
dramatized version of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah is scheduled for May 4th as 
part of the Lincoln (Nebraska) Cen- 
tennial Celebrations. It will be sung 
by the 200-voice community chorus, 
directed by Prof. Oscar Bennett of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, and 
accompanied by the Lincoln Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 32 members 
of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, conducted by Hugh Ross, are 
currently appearing in the Easter 
Pageant at the Radio City Music 
Hall, while other members recently 
presented Handel’s St. John Passion 
with the New York Philharmonic. 
This seldom-performed Handel ora- 
torio was a part of the city-wide 
Handel Bicentennial Festival; the 
Schola’s Music Hall appearances 
mark the beginning of their 50th an- 
niversary. . . . Verdi’s Falstaff will be 
produced in English by the Univer- 
sity of So. California School of Mu- 
sic’s Opera Theater on the Los An- 
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geles campus, April 18, 25 and 26, 
staged by Dr. Walter Ducloux. Ca- 
priccio, by Richard Strauss, is sched- 
uled for production next fall. . . 

The Music Work Conference of the 
Dep't. of Music of the New Jersey 
Education Ass’n. will be held at the 
Hotel Berkeley-Carteret in Asbury 
Park on May 21-23. Violet Johnson, 
instructor at Battin High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, is chairman. 
. . » Prof. Guy Duker will conduct 
the Concert Band of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana-Champaign, 
for concerts on April 15, May 6 and 
20, June 12, and on tour from April 
26-29. . . . The Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation of California will hold its 
49th Annual State Convention July 
19-23 at the Sainte Claire Hotel and 
Civic Auditorium, San Jose. . . . The 
28th Annual Spring Festival of the 
Arts of Potsdam (New York) State 
University Teachers College will 
close with Bach’s Mass in B Minor, 
presented by the Crane Chorus and 
Symphony Orchestra on May 16-17, 
with Robert Shaw conducting. . . 

The University of Michigan’s 66th 
May Festival will take place April 
30-May 3, featuring guest conductors 
Eugene Ormandy, Thor Johnson, 
Virgil Thomson and William Smith. 
Highlights will include an_ all- 
Brahms program with pianist Ru- 
dolf Serkin, and a performance of 
Handel’s oratorio, Solomon, in fur- 
ther observance of the 200th anni- 
versary of the composer’s death. . . . 
The 1959 Stratford (Ontario) Music 
Festival will feature a new English 
version of Jacques Offenbach’s Or- 
pheus in the Underworld, starring 
Martial Singher and Irene Jordan. 
.. . Igor Stravinsky will conduct the 
Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
Symphony in four of his own com- 
positions for the Osaka International 
Arts Festival, which will be held 
from April 10-May 10. The Vienna 
State Opera will perform Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni and The Marriage of 
Figaro. Violinist Valery Klimov will 
represent the Soviet Union, and the 
Janine Charrat Ballet Company will 
be the French emissary to the Japa- 
nese festival... . The Tower Singers 
of New York City will produce Gil- 
bert & Sullivan’s Jolanthe on May 8- 
10 at the Pilgrim Hall Auditorium, 
211 West 56th Street, accompanied 
by the Center Symphony Orchestra 
of New York. Jack Moore will chore- 
ograph the work and Rosario Car- 
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cioni will be guest conductor. 
The 11th National Band Conduc- 
tors’ Conference is scheduled for 
July 20-24 at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor. For details 
write: U. of M. Bands, Harris Hall, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. . . . The thir- 
teenth biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
will be held in San Diego, Califor- 
nia April 19-26. Among the features 
will. be appearances by former win- 
ners of the Federation’s Young Artist 
Award... 


BOOKS AND MUSIC —— A compre- 
hensive bibliography arranged to 
trace the history of music from 
primitive to contemporary times has 
been compiled by Ernest C. Krohn, 
director of musical activities at St. 
Louis University. Entitled The His- 
tory of Music: An Index to the 
Literature Available in a Selected 
Group of Musicological Publica- 
tions, it is published by Baton Music 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, has 
published A Song is Born, by Bea- 
trice and Ferrin Fraser, with illustra- 
tions by Nora Unwin. . . . Walter 
Ehret is the author of The Choral 
Conductors’ Handbook. The book is 
a text designed to help directors and 
students with problem areas. Pub- 
lisher is Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp., New York City. . . . G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. and Chappell & Co., 3 
East 43rd Street, New York City, 
have published the full score of 
Leonard Bernstein’s West Side Story, 
in a handsome paper-bound edition. 


HIGH FIDELITY —— Speaker place- 
ment is a most important factor for 
optimum stereo listening. The listen- 
ers’ musical sensitivities must be the 
final arbiter of acoustical problems 
inherent in stereo reproduction. . . . 
Stromberg-Carlson’s “Stereo 60” 
amplifier, ASR-444, gives 30 watts of 
power on each channel with 
than .7% harmonic distortion at full 
strength. Each channel has its own 
complete controls: volume, bass and 
treble, plus a master gain control. 
... The stereo version of the Norelco 
“Continental” tape recorder features 
outputs for external speaker, ex- 
ternal amplifiers with controls, ex- 
ternal amplifier without controls, 
plus headphone monitoring record- 
ing circuit Adjusting the deflec- 
tor doors of University’s TMS-2 


less 


loudspeaker system can increase or 
decrease the amount of stereo spread 
according to the nature of the pro- 
gram. The TMS-2 has two complete 
speaker systems in one enclosure. . . . 
Magnetic tape with a Dupont “My- 
lar” polyester film base is unaffected 
by changes in temperature and 
humidity. It also offers added protec- 
tion against expansion. “Mylar” is a 
trademark and not a finished mag- 
netic recording tape. ... The Robins 
“Tape-Kare” kit, TK-2, consists of a 
recording head cleaner and a tape 
cleaning and lubricating cloth. It is 
designed to cut wow and _ flutter, 
increase frequency response, elimi- 
nate squeal, revitalize and protect 
General Electric’s 

stereo-magnetic 


with Silicone... . 
“Golden Classic” 


cartridge has only one moving part, 
the stylus, which “floats” freely in a 
special cushion for freer motion in 


the record groove. . . . Toyco Prod- 
ucts have small stainless steel clips 
which fit the edge of a tape reel and 
from unwinding or 


prevent 
A free tape recorder 


spilling. 
ruler that measures footage remain- 
ing on open tapes may be obtained 
from Ferrodynamics, Dept. J, Lodi, 
N. J.... Speakers with limited capa- 
city should be protected by appropri- 
ate fusing when used with modern, 


tape 


high-power amplifiers. . . . 


CONTESTS 100 
scholarship students chosen through 
nation-wide community auditions 
will attend the International String 
Congress, to be held June 15-August 
8 at Greenleaf Lake, Oklahoma. The 
auditions, sponsored by American 
Federation of Musicians’ locals and 
the Greenleaf Lake Festival, Inc. of 
Tulsa, will be set up by community 
committees. ... The annual competi- 
tion for anthems for average church 


\pproximately 


choirs is announced by the Chapel 
Choir Conductors’ Guild, Capital 
University, Columbus 9, Ohio. A 
prize of $100 is offered, and the con- 
test closes September |. Contact con- 
test chairman Everett W. Mehrley. 

The 13th nation-wide 
composition contest has been an- 
nounced by the Friends of Harvey 
Gaul, Inc. A prize is offered for the 
best violin with or without 
piano accompaniment, not to exceed 
ten minutes. Information from 
Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, 315 
Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa... . 
Students of twelve Eastern colleges 


annual 


solo, 
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are eligible for entry in a contest for 
six scholarships to the School of 
Jazz in Lenox, Mass. Write to 
the School of Jazz Intercollegiate 
Scholarship Competition, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. . .. June | is the deadline for 
applications to the 1959 Friday 
Morning Music Club Foundation 
Scholarship Awards contest for 
strings only. First prize is $1,000 
and performance with the National 
Symphony Orchestra, and two othe 
cash prizes are offered. Contact Mrs. 
Kathryn Hill Rawls, 1805 37th 


Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

The National Federation of 
Music Clubs again offers cash prizes 
in its Young Composers Contest. 
Compositions in instrumental and 
choral classifications are eligible. 
Contact the Federation, 445 West 
23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y.... 


AWARDS —— The Symphony and 
Concert Committee of ASCAP has 
established a fund of $5,000 to be 
awarded to major symphony or- 
chestras in America. Awards have 
already been made to orchestras in 
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Atlanta, Baltimore, Dallas, Kansas 
City and Washington. . . . Congress- 
man Frank Thompson Jr. is promot- 
ing a memorial fund for noted com- 
poser George Antheil, who died in 
February at Trenton, N. J... . The 
New York Pro Musica, noted cham- 
ber ensemble, recently received a 
grant of $46,000 from the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation to pursue and ex- 
pand its research on programming 
of Renaissance and pre-Renaissance 
music. .. . The Lancaster Symphony 
Orchestra’s first Composer’s Award 
has gone to Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Pulitzer Prize winning composer and 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music. The most recent BMI 
Achievement Citations in the rhy- 
thm-and-blues field have gone to 65 
writers and 46 publishers from 13 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Bernard Wagenaar, Chairman 
of the Committee for Netherlands 
Music and Professor of Composition 
and Theory at the Juilliard School, 
has been appointed Officer in the 
Order of Orange-Nassau by Her 
Majesty, Queen of the Netherlands. 
... David Wexler, head of the Chi- 
cago firm under his name, has been 
presented with the Knight to the 
Merit of the Italian Republic 
Award. Cecil Effinger of the 
University of Colorado and George 
Barati, conductor of the Honolulu 
Symphony Orchestra, have won the 
1959 Naumburg Foundation Record- 
ing Award. Mr. Effinger’s Little Sym- 
phony No. 1 and Mr. Barati’s Cham- 
ber Concerto will be recorded by 
Columbia Records. . . . St. Lawrence 
University of Canton, New York, has 
commissioned William Schuman to 
compose three works for presenta- 
tion during the University’s second 
annual David B. Steinman Festival 
of the Arts. A featured article by 
Mr. Schuman appears elsewhere in 
this issue. . . . The American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League has elected 
four symphony orchestra conductors 
as recipients of the League’s new 
Conductor Recognition Awards. 
They are Frank Brieff (New Haven), 
Julius Hegyi (Chattanooga), Paul 
Vermel (New York), and Haig Yag- 
hjian (Fresno). The winners will 
conduct recordings of works by 
young American composers during 
the League’s Summer Workshop and 
Seminar on the Monterey (Calif.) 
Peninsula, June 27-July 17. 
Joseph E. Maddy, of the University 
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of Michigan and the Interlochen 
Music Camp, has received the Ameri- 
can Education Award of the 1959 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators A young New York 
composer, Alfred Reed, has been 
named winner of the $1,000 Luria 
symphonic composition contest con- 
ducted by the Indiana University 
music school. 


ADDITIONAL NEWS —— According 
to a recent survey conducted by Cue 
Magazine, America is on the thres- 
hold of a renaissance movement for 
fine music. The publication reports 
that of 3,000 readers polled, nearly 
60° indicated a preference for classi- 
cal music over other forms! ... Mills 
Music, Inc., of New York, has re- 
cently acquired the entire catalog of 
the firm of Jos. L. Armstrong, of 
Philadelphia. The Armstrong list- 
ings include many vocal and choral 


PRELUDE TO SUMMER 


The March wind moaned and cried, 





Enduring winter’s too long stay. 

April, seizing Spring’s baton, 

Waved the cold and snow away, 

And tuned all sounds that could be 
heard 

Into melodies of Spring. 

The the 
streams, 


singing birds, rushing 

The humming breeze and everything 

Delighted in the leafing trees 

And_ flowers bright. Then May 
serene, 

Directing, played a Prelude soft, 

For summer’s entrance on the scene. 


—Lennea Umsted 


A string quartet, made up of two 
members of the Boston Symphony 
and two outstanding Icelandic mu- 
sicians, will make a goodwill tour 
of the U.S. The quartet first played 
together when the Bostonians found 
themselves stranded by bad weather 
in Reykjavik, and passed their time 
delivering informal concerts, to their 
own satisfaction and the delight of 
impromptu audiences. As a result, 
the Bostonians returned to Iceland 
last summer for a_ state-sponsored 
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selections for the Catholic Church. 
...A free folder, How to Take Care 
of Your Brass Instrument, can be 
obtained by writing H. & A. Selmer, 
1119 N. Main St., Elkhart, Indiana. 

Accordionist Andy Arcari_ is 
completing a concert tour of Europe. 
. .. Japan, Korea, Bolivia, Holland 


and The Philippines are countries 
that have recently profited through 
the program of the International 
Music Relations Department of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Servicing of orchestras, libraries and 
other musical organizations abroad 
was begun by the Federation at the 
end of World War II. . . . The Na- 
tional Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Michigan, now has a new two-story 
Percussion Building, donated to the 
camp by William F. Ludwig, Presi- 
dent of Ludwig Drum Company, 


Chicago. >>> 





Band Directors 
NEW BAND MUSIC from CARL FISCHER 


Series. Medium easy. 
(C.B. 92) Price: Full 


difficult. 


(J 541) Full 


Price: 


(C.B. 93) Price: Full 


(ABS 8) Price: Full 


(J 548) Price: Full 


contrast in movements. Easy. 
(J 546) Price: Full 


Cant Fiscuer 


INC. 


ACAPULCO — Robert Armbruster. Mexican flavor with a sophisti- 
cated touch. Colorful contrasts of mood and rhythm. Highly effective 
light concert number. From the new Fillmore “Pops” Concert Band 


ANTIPHONY FOR WINDS — Gerald Kechley. Original music 
for band. Contemporary flavor. Excellent melodic line and harmonic 
interest. Interesting interchange between brass and woodwind choirs. 
Well cued. Excellent contribution to literature of the band. Medium 


10.00; Symphonic 


CARMELLITA — Percy Faith. Flowing melody backed by a strongly 
pulsing tango beat and a haunting counter theme. Adapted for band 
from the orchestra arrangement as recorded on Columbia 40644. From 
the new Fillmore “Pops” Concert Band Series. Medium easy. 


KENTUCKY BABE — Adom Geibel-Merle Isaac. Fine old favorite 
adapted for band with the skill and taste associated with this arranger. 
Good program piece for young or experienced bands. Very easy. 


THREE CONTEMPORARIES — Douglas Moore- Keith Wilson. 
(I. Careful Etta; II. Grievin’ Annie; III. Fiddlin’ Joe). Winsome mu- 
sical portraits by one of America’s ieading composers. In the folk-tune 
tradition. High quality in easy grade. 


THREE PIECES IN ANTIQUE STYLE — Charles Carter. (1. 
Motet; II. Little Canon; III. Madrigal). Well constructed. Old musical 
styles have been given an expert contemporary touch. Much variety of 


6.00; Symphonic 9.00 


15.00 


5.00; Symphonic 7.50 


3.00; Symphonic 4.50 


5.50; Symphonic 8.25 


9.75 


6.00; Symphonic 


62 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


DALLAS 


tour of the northern republic, which BOSTON CHICAGO 


courtesy is now being reciprocated. | }})\ iat 
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AN UNDERTONE OF MUSIC 
(Continued from page 56) 


tion which eliminates the forced 
attitude of a classroom. 

Typical programs cover Antill’s 
Corroboree, Suite from the Ballet, 
conducted by Sir Eugene Goos- 
sens, London Symphony Orchestra; 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, by 
Bruno Walter, Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York; Stra- 
vinsky’s The Firebird Suite, by 
Pierre Monteux, Paris Conservatoire 


SSS SSN 


GREAT MUSIC EXPERTLY EDITED 
FOR BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


Cornet and Piano 


CORELLI—Sonata in F major 
BENDA—Sonata in F major 


PURCELL—-Sonata in G minor 


VIVALDI—Concerto in A minor 


PURCELL—Sound the Trumpets 


VIVALDI—-Sonata da Camera 


BACH-UBER—Two Chorales 





Horn and Piano 


Trombone and Piano 


MAHLER—Trombone Solo from Third Symphony 
MOZART—-Concerto in Bb major (K.191) 
MUELLER—Praeludium, Chorale, Variations and Fugue 


(Original composition (1839) for Bass 
Trombone and Organ) 


Trombone Solo 


K. P. E. BACH-OSTRANDER—Three Advanced Studies 


Baritone, Trumpet and Piano 
HANDEL-SWAYZEE—The Trumpet Shall Sound 


Four Trumpets 


Brass Quartet 


(3 tpts-tbne — 2 tpts-2 tbnes — 2 tpts-hrn-tbne) 


Brass Quintet 


(2 tpts-hrn-tbne-tuba) 


Edition Musicus—New York, 


333 West 52 Street, New York 19 


Orchestra; songs from Broadway mu- 
sicals; waltz medleys; light opera and 
selected folk songs and ballads. 
Music in all its aspects is judged 
and evaluated from the classics, 
through folk songs to modern Rock 
'’n’ Roll. The committee thinks that 
variety is important to achieve a 
sense of balance and therefore offers 
programs which permit a student to 
compare one composer's works with 


each transcription sc-pts 


| extraordinary. 





another’s judging from his own per- 
sonal reactions. Recognizing modern 
tastes and the fact that music illu- 
strates the period in which it was 
written, we consider Rock 'n’ Roll 
an adjunct to diversified music. Some 
tunes are catchy and can be incor- 
porated into ballad themes. How- 
ever, we feel that too much of any 
one thing upsets the balance. We do 
not include the latest popular songs 
in our programs because these re- 
ceive attention during the students’ 
free time. 

The committee is aware that a love 
of the classics has not permeated the 
entire student body as yet. However, 


_ many questions are asked of us, in- 
| dicating that selections are reaching 


a mark. We also know that un- 
initiated students who would have 
shuddered at the thought of listen- 
ing to Hovhaness’ Mysterious Moun- 
tain or Ginastera’s Panambi are ad- 
mitting that having been given this 
program, they are now recognizing in 


| music another true pleasure. >>> 





A WREATH FOR THE 
ABBE PERSONNEAUX 


(Continued from page 76) 


Indeed, one could 
hear the people breathing. As for the 


| president, he uttered not a single 
| word more and turned to his fellow 
| judges. All eyes were directed toward 
| the table. What would be the deci- 


sion of the Tribunal concerning this 


| man? What motion would be made 
| with their hands? 


Deliberately one and all the mem- 
bers of the Tribunal stretched them 


| forth, and a deafening cheer rang 
| through the apartment! 


A free man, it was to that final 


strophe of the Marseillaise that the 


Personneaux owed his life. 


Abbé 


| Not only was his story not questioned 
| at the time, but, furthermore, it was 
| proved to be true in every particular. 


Therefore, while duly acknowledg- 


| ing Rouget de Lisle as the author of 
| the first six strophes of the famous 
| song, let us give honor to whom 
| honor is due by rescuing from ob- 
| livion the name of the priest to 


whom should rightly be ascribed 
the “strophe of the children” which 


| closes the stirring anthem of the 


French nation. >>> 
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ON PLAYING WORKS AS WHOLE 
(Continued from page 60) 


us from planning our eventual inter- 
pretation. 

It may seem out of place here to 
concentrate for a while on making 
each individual phrase complete in 
itself, but it is symbolic of our pres- 
ent quest and a foundation upon 
which ever larger units can gradu- 
ally be reared. If you sing each 
phrase right through without taking 
breath just before you play it, and 
then while playing it keep this vocal 
effort in mind, the result will be 
marked by a certain unmistakable 
unity. 

The task before us is two-fold, 
to grasp the principle and to realize 
it in actual performance. Similes can 
be a help. We might try to carry 
our piece through as on one tidal 
wave. We might think of a short 
story or novel (if there is one) 
which we have read straight through 
without being able to put the book 


The 1959 Aspen (Colorado) Mu- 
sic Festival will be held June 24 
through August 30. For information 
write to Norman Singer, Executive 
Director, at 161 West 86th Street, 
New York 24, N. Y. or, after June 
Ist, at Box 754, Aspen, Colorado. 


The development of teaching skills 
in music—with stress on piano, litur- 
gical music, strings, voice, elemen- 
tary school music, band and orches- 
tra—will be the subject of the Cath- 
olic University Music Workshop on 
June 12-23. Richard H. Werder, As- 
sociate Professor of Music at the 
University, will direct the workshop. 
Write The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
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down. The memory of journeys in 
which it has not been necessary to 
change trains or get on and off boats 
could intensify our appreciation of 
non-interruption. Many years ago 
Adrian Boult wrote some invaluable 
words in his handbook on conduct- 
ing for students of that craft: “Re- 
member that at rehearsal you must 
always think back, and in perform- 


Murray, outstanding clarinetist 


ance you must always think for- 
ward”—so simply put that we may 
not realize their full value at a first 
reading. Compare “think forward” 
with the idea of a tidal wave or a 
favorite ejaculation of Tobias Mat- 
thay, who would punctuate a pupil’s 
performance with the magic word 
“towards” in a stage whisper, thrown 
in at intervals like the spurrings of 
horsemen in bygone days. If enough 
has been said, it may yet be neces- 
sary for a lot to be done about play- 
ing our works as a whole. DD> 


“I have tested LINTON Clarinets thoroughly 
and have found them to be consistently excel- 
lent. I use LINTON Clarinets and endorse 
them and recommend them to all of my 
pupils.”” — Murray L, Sullivan 


with the Grand 





Rapids Symphony and Woodwind Quintet, has an 
impressive background. He’s a graduate of Michigan 
State, a memiber of the U.M. Summer Band and the 
Saladin Shrine Band, and is also a gifted teacher and 
director of the Rockford, Mich., High School Band. 


At the right is Woodrow Johnston, sales manager of 
Musical Instrument Exchange, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who agrees beyond question 

that the LINTON PRESTIGE 

WOODWIND LINE is far su- 

perior to anything offered 

today. “We are proud to fea- 

ture it in our store,” Mr. 

Johnston says. 


FIVE OTHER MODELS IN OUR 
“BIG SIX” LINE of Bb CLARINETS 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


Write for Literature and Prices 


cnTOn 


EASE OF 
PLAYING 
EQUALS 
THAT OF 


A $300 
CLARINET 


MODEL 10-W 


“124° 


Mokers of Today’s Finest Complete Woodwind Line 


ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

















Lesher 


WOODWINDS 


Acclaimed 
by Leading 
Artists as 
America’s 


endl 
| BASSOON 
and 


Created 
for 
Artists 


by 
Artists 


A PLEA FOR BAND CONTESTS 


; , » 99 
(Continued from page 22) 


and will introduce various technics 
and modes of approach for arousing 
and maintaining their musical inter- 
est. 

Students may join the school foot- 
ball, basketball, or swimming teams, 
or if inclined to oratory they may 
become members of the debating 
team. All such activities are highly 
competitive and employ competition 
as an instrument for maintaining 
interest, pride and accomplishment. 
Uniess the school musical organiza- 
tions can offer a program of similar 
attraction, I fear the enrollment of 
the music department is certain to 
suffer. 

Students frequently join the school 
band, play for a year or two, then, 
due to lack of motivation and ap- 
plication, lose interest and soon are 
members of that vast army of school 
bandsmen who “used to _ play.” 
While contests cannot entirely elim- 
inate such mortality, national sur- 
veys prove that organizations accus- 


WHT, 
> "y, 


of 
%e 








tomed to participating in contests 
have a lower percentage of casual- 
ties than do the non-participating 
groups. Also, of equal importance, 
these organizations are invariably 
more proficient, better schooled, rou- 
tined, possess more complete instru- 
mentation, and perform a_ better 
grade of literature. 

Another important value which 
contests contribute to the student’s 
progress is the development of his 
poise, assurance, courage, faith, sense 
of responsibility and _ self-control. 
This is even more true of the solo 
and small ensemble contests, where 
individual responsibilities are more 
demanding than in the large per- 
forming groups. 

Band contests also provide us with 
a tangible means for self-evaluation. 
Even if we are opposed to contests 
as such, we cannot deny the im- 
portance of an occasional personal 
evaluation, particularly since self- 
appraisal is not only desirable but 


Craftsmen 








Write for descriptive 
today 


LESHER WOODWIND CO. 
1306 WEST BRISTOL STREET 
ELKHART . INDIANA 


literature 
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indispensable to our professional de- 
velopment. Self-evaluation means 
that we are actually competing 
against ourselves; therefore, there 
should be no adversity to having the 
quality of our performance evalu- 
ated by an adjudicator who is both 
unbiased and competent. 

Results and standards are com- 
parative. For example: Howard 
Jones, a high school junior, is the 
most outstanding performer of his 
band and community; he is awarded 
a first-divisional rating in the dis- 
trict solo contest. Yet Howard re- 
ceives a second-divisional rating in 
the State contest. What has hap- 
pened? Has he become less _pro- 
ficient? Of course not! The standards 
of the State contest are considerably 
higher than those of the district; the 
competition is keener and Howard 
learns that his competitors are more 
proficient. Here is his opportunity 
for self-evaluation, and there is usu- 
ally a sympathetic and accomplished 
judge to assist him. 


Gaining Proficiency 


Such participation and experience 
is certain ‘to lead Howard to a more 
thorough and proficient perform- 
ance in his senior year. Frequently 
such an experience is an education 
in itself and, for the student, be- 
comes an effective lesson in citizen- 
ship training. Howard has learned 
that although he was the best per- 
former of his band, he has many 
deficiencies and other students are 
more skilled than he. Thus, the 
“winning” or “losing” of a contest 
becomes somewhat of a by-product 
of the student’s complete education 
and serves as a means for his devel- 
opment, first as a man and secondly 
as a measurement of his progress as 
a musician. 

We have all observed the attitudes 
of our young bandsmen during their 
period of preparation for a contest. 
Seldom during the entire school year 
do we witness such devotion and 
concentration on the work at hand, 
and never are they so serious and 
completely absorbed in the musical 
score. It is usually upon these occa- 
sions that the conductor achieves the 
maximum response and inspiration 
from his players. Some music edu- 
cators doubtless frown upon contests 
as stimuli for motivating the stu- 
dent’s interest in performance; they 
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Agents for... ORCHESTRA for 
SKIDMORE MUSIC FREE 
CO. INC. CHORUS 
MOOD MUSIC PIANO and 
CO. INC. catalogs 
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SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. INC. 
Music Publishers 
1270 Sixth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) New York 20, N. Y. 





IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


ichell 
PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 
“show better’’ and have more ‘‘Audience 
Appeal.” Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 
easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ SET-UP 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 


folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 * QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 


elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 


32”. Complete band stand shown stores * STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 
Write for detailed information * pores bee Cation aie 
ELL MFG. ° 
ro 6. co % SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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New ~~~ 
CHORAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


FIRST STEPS to 
CHORAL MUSIC 


Choral: textbook 


ARCHIE JONES 
LOIS & RAYMOND RHEA 


15 chapters by Dr. Jones start- 
ing with Posture, Breathing, 
Tone and carrying through to 
Stage Presence, “Be-Sures” and 
“Be-Wares.” 


140 pages of choral arrange- 
ments relating to the text by 
Lois & Raymond Rhea for 
boys’, girls’ and mixed voices. 





SING, MEN! 


Edited & Arranged by 
LUTHER GOODHART 
& WILLIAM CALLAHAN 


Choral collection for male sing- 
ers of all ages. In unison, two, 
and three parts with conserva- 
tive voice ranges. $.85 


i 4 * ~ 


: 
JUNIOR HI 
CHORISTER 

: 


Edited & Arranged by 
EDWARD RIGGS 


Choral collection for changing 
and changed voices. Songs of 
lasting appeal to all. Minimum 
of difficulties with learning of 


parts. $.60 





BOURNE, inc. 


136 W. 52 St., New York 19 
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argue (and logically so) that music 
is an Art, and the artist should be 
interested in its creation and repro- 
duction, for what it has to say and 
give, rather than as a tool to be used 
for the development of competitive 
pride or personal achievement. 
That such a viewpoint is valid we 
accept without objection. However, 
the fact remains that we are not 
dealing with artists, but rather with 
immature students, many of whom 


will experience music only as a hob- 
_ by and avocation. Their future paths 
| will take them to many varied fields 


and professions. Some will become 
physicians, others dentists, engineers, 
lawyers or businessmen, while only 
a minor few will enter the profes- 
sional field of music, and for the 
majority of these it will be a teach- 
ing career rather than performance. 
Hence, is it not of utmost impor- 
tance that we direct these young men 
and women to acquire the habits, 
traits and character that will even- 
tually play an integral part in their 
development as future citizens of 
our countryr 


Proper Attitudes 


Yes, competition is here to stay. 
Therefore, it seems only logical that 
music educators give heed to the 
presentation and teaching of proper 
attitudes, concepts and philosophies 
pertaining to contest participation, 
and thereby assist in educating our 
students to recognize the values and 
necessity of fair and honest compe- 
tition. 

No other form of participation 
will provide more tangible and valid 
criteria for evaluating a teacher’s 
worth or his progress and qualifica- 
tions. This is especially true since 
our present-day competitive festivals 
no longer select a solitary winner, 
but emphasize set standards of per- 
formance. 

Since the divisional-rating system 
places a premium upon individual 
performance without direct compari- 
son with other participating groups, 
no organization is actually compet- 
ing against another, but rather 
against the standard of perfection. 
The adoption of this plan has suc- 
cessfully eliminated the curse of ne- 
cessitating the selection of a solitary 
winner. 

While some degree of perfection 
perhaps has been sacrificed and 


standards of performance lowered, 
this has been compensated for by the 
added participation of thousands of 
bands that today are striving to reach 
that coveted first-division rating. 
This has been a boon to contests. 
Certainly it is more desirable to have 
vast numbers of young musicians 
enjoying our present-day contests, 
competing against themselves rather 
than an opponent, and striving to 
reach perfection, than to restrict the 
contests to a solitary winner as in 
the early days. 

School administrators, patrons, 
parents and the public in general 
have come to recognize the full sig- 
nificance of our band contests. Each 
year finds increased numbers of 
plucky young Americans playing 
their way to a first-division rating, 
while thousands of others are vainly 
attempting to earn a second divi- 
sion. This is truly good education: 
competition, yes, not against an op- 
ponent but against oneself. 

Contests have indeed continued 
to prove their worth until even the 
most skeptical have climbed upon 
the bandwagon and now acknowl- 
edge the intrinsic values of contests, 
and it is indeed most encouraging to 
note that music educators every- 
where are joining in the march to 
“accentuate the positive and elim- 
inate the negative” features of to- 
day’s contest program. This is certain 
to make for better bands and better 
citizens in the years ahead. >>> 


js, 


HE Birmingham (Ala.) Sym- 
phony has received a $15,000 
grant from Jefferson County. This is 
the first time that county assistance 
has been given the orchestra, though 
the City of Birmingham paved the 
way by making a grant of $15,000 for 
each of the last two years. In return 
for the appropriations, the orchestra 
is making tape recordings of each 
children’s concert available to the 
libraries of the schools of the county 
and city. . 
In making the grant, the County 
Commission emphasized the fact 
that first-rate symphony orchestras 
definitely bring business and industry 
into their communities and that mu- 
nicipal and county support of sym- 
phony groups are not contributions, 
but are investments in the business 
and cultural development of their 
areas. 
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WHAT PRICE BRIBERY? 
Iva Dingwall 


CCORDING to the idea of a 


certain music teacher, bribing 
is permissible when all other at- 
tempts have failed to accomplish de- 


sirable results in the teaching of | 
any musical instrument to young | 
children. Practically all young stu- | 


dents dislike to count time. 

This teacher discovered a “never 
fail” remedy for the nerve-racking 
experience of listening every day to 
a conglomeration of tones, sans 


rhythm. At the beginning of the fall | 
season, she announced that from that | 
time until Christmas, she would give | 


a brand new shiny penny each week 
to the ones who would practice 
counting aloud, without being con- 
stantly reminded. 

She promised also a prize to be 
given at the Christmas party to the 
one having earned the greatest num- 
ber of gold pennies. She had no 
further trouble with these young 
people about keeping time. 

It was interesting to hear them 
giving themselves the tempo, by al- 
ways counting aloud one measure 
before beginning to play the lesson. 

To create interest in memorizing, 
this same teacher gave as an incen- 
tive a party each year, at which was 
held a little informal recital, with 
each pupil playing a piece from 
memory. 

It was with great pleasure that 
they looked forward to this affair, 
where they could show off to the 
others how well they could play .. . 
and, incidentally, enjoy the games, 
sandwiches, ice-cream and cake which 
followed. 

Yes, at times a little bribery can 
accomplish wonderful results. >>> 


The American Music Conference 
Executive Clinic will meet on June 
23 in the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, as part of the 1959 Mu- 
sic Industry Trade Show. The theme 
of the clinic will be the role of mu- 
sic in education and the advance- 
ment of musical activities in local 
school curricula. Guest speakers will 
include Robert Pace, Vanett Lawler 
and Ted Korten. 
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MURSELL — TIPTON — LANDECK 
NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON 


A complete program for grades 1 
through 6 that broadens and deepens 
musical understanding. 


Teacher’s Book and Ten Records for each 
grade. 


A Shier Burdett Company 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Chicago * San Francisco * Dallas * Atlanta 
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172 Dikerenr Facings 


WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
REFACING SERVICE 


Woodwind’s experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design ond manufacture, can make your outdated 
thpieces ... usable and modern! 


P 





Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 


| one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every Ei 
refacing job a perfect one. 4 


Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- 

less of make or age, it can be good as new... inf “REED 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost INSTRUMENT 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of MOUTHPIECE 
course, upon the original quality. req 0) |e) ag 


FOR REFACINGS ... Send mouthpieces together with check [ina EMCUMMC I Gg 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- and selection 
tions (lay ond tip opening or standard facing desired). 172 WOODWIND 
MOUTHPIECES 
REFACING RUBBER $4 00 fully described 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES i Handy transposition chart 


Full discussion of 


REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MouTHPiEcEs $0.00 mouthpiece functions. 


add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. Ask your dealer or 
WRITE TODAY! 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


(- ° 2 b, Dept. A4-59 
Woodwind ZO 601 West 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 

















The Student Speaks 


Contributions under this heading are invited from music students of all 
kinds. The material below is by High School and College students.—Ed. 








WIND ENSEMBLES 


a a French horn player and 
band man, I’m glad to see that 
some recognized composers are writ- 
ing serious music for wind ensem- 
bles. ‘This shows an awareness on 
their part of the worth and the im- 
portance of this much abused and 
underrated form of musical per- 
formance. It is now up to band di- 
rectors in high schools and colleges 
to express their appreciation to these 
composers (and also to the pub- 
lishers) by spending the necessary 
time to properly rehearse and per- 
form this new music. 

—J.S. (Graduate Student) 


SO LITTLE TIME 


\ ANY of us in the music de- 
4 partment feel that we have so 
much extra activity that we don’t 
have time to practice and study for 
our classes as we ought to. Those 
who play in the orchestra have to 
rehearse as many as eight hours a 
week, and they have the concerts on 
top of this. Then there are the re- 
citals and playing for clubs and 
other things in town. Some say we're 
being exploited. I don’t think this. 
I enjoy rehearsing and playing in 
public, and I’m sure I’m learning 
from it. But I do wish we’d have a 
little less of it, so I could practice 
more and spend more time on my 
courses. My folks expect me to make 
good grades. 

—].B. (Undergraduate Music Major) 


LEARNING TEACHING 
WISH WE didn’t 


so many education 
get a license to teach music in the 


have to take 
courses to 


public schools. I know a person has 
to learn to teach, and I'm sure [Jl 
be glad for some of the things I’ve 
learned when I start teaching. But 


96 


there is so much repetition in these 
education courses and so much that 
doesn’t seem to be very practical. 

—D.G. (Senior Music Major) 


AN OPEN MIND 


OT long ago a European mu- 
sician came to our school and 
gave a talk about electronic music 
and played some records of this kind 
of music. It sounded awful to me, 
and while I listened to it, I wondered 
how anybody could enjoy such crazy 
sounding sounds. Then I remem- 
bered reading somewhere that in 
Beethoven's time some of the mu- 
sicians didn’t like his music and 
called it ugly. I guess we all should 
try to keep an open mind when we 
hear new kinds of music. 
—O.M. (Graduate Music Student) 





EUROPEAN BAND 











The Netherlands National Band, 
the premier Salvation Army band on 
the European continent, will tour 
the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the month of May. Its visit will 
coincide with the 350th anniversary 
of the opening of the Hudson Valley 
by Dutch pioneers. 

Founded in 1947 by Commissioner 
Charles Durman, it is an elite group 
exemplifying the highest standards 
of Salvation Army bands. The band’s 
personnel consists of leading players 
picked from 56 Salvation Army 
bands in the Netherlands, and a 
number of the bandsmen are masters 
or instructors in their local Corps. 
In addition to its regularly sched- 
uled concert appearances in Holland, 
the band has toured England and 
Belgium under the direction of 
Bandmaster Bernard Verkaaik, a dis- 
tinguished conductor and _ pianist. 
While the band has developed a 
broad repertoire of traditional clas- 
sics of the great masters, it also spe- 
cializes in playing modern classics, 
and pioneers much new music. >>> 


Members of the Netherlands National Band of The Salvation Army 
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GUITARS 
ELECTRICS 
AMPLIFIERS 
MANDOLINS 
BANJOS 
UKULELES 


The choice of more players than 
all other makes combined... 


Harmony’s famous “Slim-line” guitar neck, 
with adjustable ‘“Torque-lok” dual reinforcing 
rod, makes performance a pleasure for 
amateur and professional alike. 
complete 


catalog 


TH E Aarmeny Cc Oo M PA N 7 Address Dept. J-49 
3633 South Racine Avenue e Chicago 9, Illinois 
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“The new ‘ARTLEY’ flutes are high 
quality products of the instrument 
makers’ art. When asked to recommend 
a flute to a pupil, my first choice is 
‘“ARTLEY’.” 


MURRAY PANITZ: 

Solo Flutist, Little Orch. Society, 
Symphony of the Air, Goldman Band. 
Long Island Symphony. 

Faculty, Manhattan School of Music 





“Playing one of your Student Model ~~ 
#105 Flutes was a gr experi- 
ence. In every way, purity of tone, 
excellence of intonation and ease of 

, I find that the instrument 
compares favorably with far more ex- 
pensive brands. I can recommend the 
new ‘ARTLEY’ flute, without hesita- 
tion, to all students.” 


GEORGES DREXLER: 
Solo Flutist, Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Juste who hoou, ( iboud the 


ARTLEY is the first to win the whole-hearted endorsement of 
its flutes from the top ranking professional flutists of America. 
Since the release of this new line of flutes last May, flutists every- 


where have been singing the praises of these truly great instru- 
ments. From the lowest priced school flute to the prized “Wilkins 
Model’, enthusiasm has been overwhelming. 


“The new ‘ARTLEY’ flute is great! The 
most attractive thing is for a student 
to be able to play in the extreme high 
and low registers without a struggle. 
The ‘ARTLEY’ flute speaks right out 
in all instances with remarkable ease. 
I played it in the opera orchestra and 
found the intonation surprisingly ac- 
curate, which is unusual for a student 
flute. Good luck with the new 
ARTLEY’.” 


MERRIL JORDAN: 
Flutist, 
San Francisco Symphony 


“At long last, a student flute which 
plays like a professional’s! The new 
‘ARTLEY’ is the ultimate in its field. 
I particularly appreciate the beautiful, 
even scale, full tone and ease of blow- 
ing in all octaves, durability, and the 
fact these flutes are consistent. My con- 
gratulations to ‘ARTLEY’ in produc- 
ing this fine instrument. . . .” 


FRANCES BLAISDELL: 
Solo Flutist, N.Y.C. Ballet; 
Faculty, Manhattan School of Music 





“The new ARTLEY E Flat Flute is 

the answer to my long search for a 

unique instrument... . A new voice has 

been born. I have recorded on it, and 

the results are outstanding. Thanks to 
_ ARTLEY for this fine, new instrument.” 


- HERBIE MANN: 
_ America’s Eminent Jazz Flutist 
Down Beat Award Winner, 1957, 1958 


| 


“I can honestly say that the new 
‘ARTLEY’, without a doubt, is the 
finest flute in its price range and finer 
than raost flutes in a much higher price 
bracket... . it will take a student a long 
time to grow out of this flute... I 
would say that this medium price flute 
is far superior to the higher priced 
flutes of the past. This inexpensive 
‘ARTLEY’ flute is better than the flutes 
I earned my living with not too many 
years ago. There is no doubt that a 
flute player has worked on this flute 
to make it what it is . . . it will make 
ny teaching easier if my ‘students have 
‘ARTE i343- 


EMIL NIOSI: 
Asst. Ist Flute and Solo Piccolo, 
Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 
“The ‘ARTLEY’ Company is to be (15 years) 
congratulated on an outstanding Solo Piccolo, Goldman Band (16 years) 
achievement in the development of Flutist to Lily Pons 
their new line of flutes. Certainly flute 
students and music educators should 
investigate further the advantages of- 
fered by these fine instruments.” 


JAMES PELLERITE: 
Faculty, Indiana University 
School of Music 

Formerly: Solo flutist, 
Indianapolis Symphony and 
Detroit Symphony Orchestras 


“I feel that the new ARTLEY Student 
Model Flute is outstanding. The new 
plastic pads make it possible for any 
purchaser to know in advance that his 
new ARTLEY will cover and perform 
perfectly in all registers. (What a boon 
to students who live in an area where 
expert repairing is unavailable!) 
ARTLEY’S future surely looks bright 
to me,’ 


PAIGE BROOK: 
Flutist, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


Spee Lo 


ARTLEY, INC. Elkhart, Indiana 





PARTNERSHIP 


AT THE PIANO 


(Continued from page 20) 


more important melodic line. 
Tempo changes and rubato fre- 
quently create consternation in en- 
semble performance. What is the 
difference between an erratic tempo 
and subtle rubato? In ensemble play- 
ing, of course, the tempo must be 
steady, with good rhythmic feeling, 
before any thought can be given to 
the “give and take” of rubato. The 
same should be true in solo playing, 
but unfortunately the piano soloist 
does have the check 
on his rhythm and tempo that he 
has when another person is playing 


not constant 


with him. 

As the student 
versatile sight-reader, he should be 
able to explore more musical litera- 
ture. Ensemble playing can open a 
greater range of literature 
than solo performance only. For 
example, in the piano duet litera- 
ture (one piano, four hands) there 


becomes a more 


musical 


are many original pieces written by 
the Mogart, 
Schubert, Beethoven and Schumann, 


great masters such as 


to name only a few. Music written 
for one piano is obviously more 
practical in the sense that it can 
be rehearsed in the studio or at a 
student’s home. It not take 
two pianos or another instrument 
for successful rehearsal and the feel- 
ing of a musical partnership. 


does 


Four-Hand Recital 


Recently two outstanding pianists, 
Paul Badura-Skoda and _ Joerg 
Demus, gave a Carnegie Hall recital 
of four-hand piano music. First of 
all it is significant that they devoted 
an entire program and their artistic 
energies to this exquisite music. Sec- 
ond, it was gratifying to note the 
enthusiastic response on the part of 
the critics and audience. I hope this 
is the beginning of many equally 
enjoyable programs and that other 
artists will follow this cue. 

Of course there is the wonderful 
sonata literature for piano and other 
violin, viola, 


instruments such = as 


cello, clarinet, etc., plus the trios, 
quartets and quintets. In retrospect 
I feel that some of the most valuable 
experiences in my early musical de- 
velopment were the hours of string 
and piano playing. At the time I 
was not always certain it was worth 
the effort, but as I look back on it 
now, it contributed more to my 
over-all musical development than 
any other single aspect of my musical 
experience. 

But there is still a broad area of 
literature available for one piano 
(four hands), or two pianos (eight 
hands), which has not been men- 
tioned. I am thinking of the excel- 
lent piano transcriptions of the 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms symphonies. 
The late Olin Downes, noted critic 
of the New York Times, pointed out 
several years ago that many of these 
transcriptions were made immedi- 
ately by the composer himself. With 
the “purist” who cannot tolerate 
transcriptions I have very little pa- 
tience. The issue is not the fact that 
it is a transcription, but rather the 
manner in which the composition is 
presented. Obviously there are in- 


———— = 





other man, living or dead, to the 


dered through this announcement. 





igmund Spaeth s NEW BOOK 
50 YEARS WITH MUSIC 





I Now READY FoR vou 1” (PRDER 





This delightful collection of essays represents 
the fruits of an extraordinarily interesting and 
varied musical life. Author, magazine writer, 
newspaper columnist, radio and television com- 
mentator, and public speaker, Sigmund Spaeth 
is known throughout America for his enthusi- 
astic understanding of all kinds of music from 
Grand Opera to barber shop ballads. The most 
significant and influential commentator on mu- 
sic of our time has contributed more than any 


knowledge and appreciation of this liveliest of 
the seven arts. “A sure fire best seller” sums 
up the reaction of critics and reviewers who 
have seen advance copies of FIFTY YEARS 
WITH MUSIC. Dr. Spaeth has graciously con- 
sented to autograph the first 1,000 copies or- 


(ALSO SEE PAGE 155 OF THIS MAGAZINE) 


Fill out the coupon below and mail in today 
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Enclosed is my CHECK [] 
Please send me your new book FIFTY YEARS WITH MUSIC. 
| understand you will pay all postage and handling costs and 
that | may return the book within 10 days if not completely 
satisfied and my money will be refunded. 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


70 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MONEY ORDER [] for $4.95. 
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ferior transcriptions of well known 
compositions. However, any dis- 
criminating music teacher can avoid 
using a transcription which he feels 
would be to the detriment of his 
students. Even some of the less skill- 
fully done transcriptions, however, 
might have value if they stimulate 
the student’s interest in listening to 
an opera, a symphony, or some other 
musical composition with which he 
would not ordinarily come into con- 
tact. Here again the teacher would 
use his own discretion in assigning 
this type of composition. 
A fourth benefit to be 
from piano ensemble playing is the 
simple fact that it is done in the 
spirit of comradeship, and that it is 
good, wholesome, musical fun. Why 
shouldn’t music be enjoyable? Why 
shouldn’t it have the aspects of 
sociability? It is regrettable that 
great music so frequently takes on a 
“heavy” atmosphere and that some- 
how “serious” music escapes being 
a part of our daily lives. This, of 
course, is absurd and should not be 
allowed to happen. A four-hand ar- 
rangement of the Mozart G minor 
Symphony, K. 550, can evoke a feel- 


derived 


ing of enthusiasm through the pros- 
pect of its musical partnership in 
the same manner that two teen-agers 
would sit down and play a popula 
duet arranged for four hands. ‘The 
sensitive teacher can introduce a 
variety of music to the students in 
this manner and get them to accept 
the music of the masters more read- 
ily, since one student’s acceptance 
reinforces another’s. What if one 
student dislikes playing “long hair” 
music? Will it affect the attitude of 
the other student? Generally, I have 
found that in any pair of students 
at least one will “go along” with 
you and the other will be quite 
willing to follow once he finds his 
friend is on your side. 


A Re-examination 

Now to re-examine our original 
questions in light of the four points 
just made. First of all, duets fre- 
quently take too much lesson time 
because they are not presented prop- 
erly by the teacher and the students 
do not have enough background to 
handle the technical and musical 
problems. For the students who have 
difficulty I would suggest that slightly 


easier material be used. The total 
effect of a duet is much greater than 
either part taken individually. It is 
best if the students can sight-read 
the duet with little difficulty and 
are able to get a good musical effect 
from the outset. I strongly prefer 
that the students play many duets 
week after week rather than learn 
two or three by memory during the 
year. There is relatively little to be 
gained from memorizing duets. 

Of course, each student has only 
half the picture and it is important 
for him to be able to hear what the 
like as he 


why it 


other will sound 
practices his part. 
is imperative that he be 
sight-read the composition at the 
lesson so that he gets an idea of 
what the total effect should be. 
Avoid having the student memorize 
his part in isolation without hearing 


fits into the entire fabric of 


part 
This is 
able to 


how it 
the composition. 

For the teacher who has problems 
with ill-prepared students, I strongly 
urge ensemble playing. If the selec- 
tions are chosen wisely, are presented 
properly and are within the tech- 

(Continued on page 104) 


The most discriminating percussionists INSIST on— 


avevis ZILDJ 


(THE ONLY CYMBALS MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD BY ZILDJIANS) 


Frederick Fennell, Conductor of 
the Eastman School of Music 
Symphonic Wind Ensemble and 
the Eastman School Symphony 
Band, with Avedis Zildjian at 
the Zildjian factory in North 
Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. (The only 
Zildjian factory in the world.) 
Biv 
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First Concert Tour in the United States and Canada 


NETHERLANDS NATIONAL BAND 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


Bernard Verkaaik, Bandmaster 


“A SYMPHONY IN BRASS” 


Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm, Sweden—“. . . en- 
joyed the blended and cultivated tone of this extra- 
ordinary wind orchestra and the high standard of its 
repertoire. The conductor is a connoisseur as well 
as artist.” 


ITINERARY 


May 4 Albany, N. Y. May19 Cleveland, Ohio 
5 Utica, N. Y. 20 Holland, Mich. 
6 Syracuse, N. Y. Grand Rapids, 
7 Buffalo, N. Y. Mich. 
8 Detroit, Mich. 
4 New York City Toronto, Canada 
10! (Music Congress) Montreal, Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
11 Wash., D.C. Lowell, Mass. 
12 Wash., D.C. Hartford, Conn. 
13. Philadelphia, Pa. Westchester & 
14 Scranton, Pa. Rockland Counties, 
16 Pittsburg, Pa. New York 
17 Pittsburg, Pa. Asbury Park, N. J. 
18 Western Pa. 31 Asbury Park, N. J. 


For free information and brochure write: 


NETHERLANDS NATIONAL BAND 


TOUR COMMITTEE 
120 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 











AUTHORS WANTED by N.Y. Publisher 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts of all types 
-fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new 
writers. If your work is ready for publication, send for 
booklet JS—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1. (Branches in Washington, D. C. and Hollywood). 





PRELUDE TO A STORM 


In hushed expectancy it waits, 
Vast audience which is the night. 
How silent—even breath abates, 
Until the first sounds in their flight 
Soar in this quiet of the dark’s; 
The flaring of an hundred drums, 
An hundred cymbals’ flashing arcs. 
And when at last the quick breath comes, 
The curtain, gossamer, descends. 
Applause with dying echoes blends. 
The Prelude ends. 
—Dorothy P. Barlow 


ACCEPT THE MUSE SLOWLY 


I lay beside the surf, and heard it pounding 

A mezzo forte calculated beat, 

Uncertain in its rhythm, yet replete - 

With faint cantabile. Then with a sounding 
Cadenza roll, a higher wave came bounding 
Upon the sands to touch my naked feet. 

My tears were salt to match the ocean’s sweet 
Caress, but yet I laughed, a whim confounding. 


For I had come alone to learn escape, 

And here beside the half a world I knew 
That music lived in waves and sun and sand. 
For such as I, there was no other shape 

Nor sound than melody, no one but you— 
And song, the only mood to understand. 


—Miildred Fielder 


WHEN WOOD THRUSH SINGS 


(Counterpoint) 


Flute-like, bell-like from hidden strings 
the echo of a note surprises, sings. 
The evening song merges into night... 
blends with softness of moonlight. 
Rhythmic whispers . . . recitatives— 
cross muffled clapping of shaken leaves. 
Bass voices rise where swamp-mist floats, 
fireflies transpose staccato notes— 
Velvet sky holds stars, whose blaze 
adds interval, adds tone and phrase. 
From some campanella caught in silver strings 
again the hidden echo sings. 


—Marjorie Bertram Smith 


SEASONAL OPUS 


So gently freezing rain caressed each bough 
And fashioned Winter’s sleety xylophone 
That Fall’s dead leaves below revived somehow 
And danced in time to muted iced wood tone. 
Better they sleep till Spring wind blows thro’ reed 
To woo again new life with soft-keyed flute 
And maestro Summer teaches blossoms freed 
To play symphonic music absolute, 

—Ruth W, Stevens 





NOW AVAILABLE 
STELLA BY STARLIGHT 
by Victor Young 
Modern Symphonic Arrangement for Band by Meyer Kupferman 


Send for Free Reference Copy 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 101) 
nical grasp of the students, there 
will be more incentive to learn these 
pieces than solos. Students who are 
successful at playing duets can hardly 
wait to get together at a piano to 
try their newest assignment. 

Far more important than rehears- 
ing the duet at the lesson, it is im- 
portant for the children to practice 
it at home. By using ensemble ma- 
terial for one piano (four hands), 
the children can get together and 
practice at home during the week. 
Ihe musical and social implications 
of this practice period cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

How good will ensemble 
literature the student in the 
long run? Probably far more good 
memorizing Mozart’s Minuet 
Fiir Elise and some of the 
time-honored teaching “war 
nice if each 
student music which 
he could share through performance 
with other people during the rest 
life the amateur 
musician is hesitant about 
playing when he has a partner as 
he is about solo performance. We 


much 


do 


than 
in F on 
othe1 
be 


horses.”” It would 


encountered 


of his Somehow 


not as 


might even get parents who could 
share music with their children 
through ensemble playing. 

Is there enough literature? One 
only has to look a short time before 
he finds an amazing quantity of 
really good ensemble material. 

In conclusion, it is my belief that 
piano ensemble should not be re- 
garded as a repertoire to be mas- 
tered, but rather it should be con- 
sidered a process of musical enjoy- 
ment and enlightenment. If we pro- 
vide the necessary tools for success- 
ful sight-reading and interpretation 
as we give them a glimpse of the 
greatness of this musical literature, 
we certainly will provide an area for 
on-going musical enjoyment. >>> 


CONCERNING CLIBURN 


BRAM CHASINS, musical di- 

rector of Station WQXR and 
author of that popular _ book, 
Speaking of Pianists, has now writ- 
ten The Van Cliburn Legend, with 
Villa Stiles, published by Double- 
day & Co., New York, with sixteen 
pages of photographs. Mr. Chasins, 
himself a concert pianist and com- 
poser, as well as a speaker, broad- 


A New Concept In 


SCHOOL DANCE BAND 


ARKLING MEDLE 


FROM THE BEST 
Arrangements by 4 


OF BROADWA 


rs 
¥§ OF SHOW-STOPPERS ff 
y's MUSICAL THEATRE | | 


caster and writer, has followed the 
career of America’s ‘““Wunderkind” 
of the keyboard from the days of 
his first recognition in Texas, 
Louisiana and elsewhere, and _ his 
report may therefore be considered 
completely authoritative. The au- 
thor makes it quite clear that the 
American people did not have to 
wait for Moscow to “discover” Van 
Cliburn. He was quite well known 
to musical insiders in the United 
States at least six years ago, and his 
home reputation has been steadily 
increasing since that time, with the 
winning of numerous awards, in- 
cluding the Leventritt Interna- 
tional Competition, which brought 
him his first appearance as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Obviously the adulation heaped 
upon this young American pianist 
has almost literally made him a 
legend even in his twenties, al- 
though his real career must still be 
considered largely ahead of him. It 
is helpful to have available such a 
sympathetic and human treatment 
of a musical phenomenon charac- 
teristic of our fast-moving time. 


ee 
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DAMN YANKEES 
Medley 


Heart « Whatever Lola Wants (Lola Gets) 
By Richard Adler and Jerry Ross 





GUYS AND DOLLS 
Medley 


if | Were A Bell « I’ve Never Been In Love 


Before e A Bushel And A Peck 
By Frank Loesser 


THE PAJAMA GAME 
Medley 


Hey There « Hernando’s Hideaway 


By Richard Adler and Jerry Ross 





KISMET 
Medley 


Stranger In Paradise 
Baubles, Bangles And Beads 
By Robert Wright and 

George Forrest 





POLKA MEDLEY 


Just Another Polka « Hoop-Dee-Doo 
By Frank Loesser and 
Milton DeLugg 


WHERE’S CHARLEY 
Medley 


My Darling, My Darling 
Once In Love With Amy 
By Frank Loesser 











Price 2.50 Each 
Write for Free Reference Scores 


FRANK MUSIC CORP. 


Sole Selling Agents: FRANK DISTRIBUTING CORP. « 1 


we wat. ¢ Al 
19 West 57th Street « New 


York 19, N.Y. 
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A VERSATILE TROMBONE ENSEMBLE 
(Continued from page 36) 


lenge to their ingenuity and have 
produced some very interesting ex- 
periments. 

Our programs generally include a 
clinic and a _ question-and-answer 
period in which all the players par- 
ticipate. We attempt to slant our 
programs toward the particular audi- 
ence for which we are performing. 
One of our requests for perform- 
ances at four consecutive assemblies 
came from a principal who asked 
that we include contemporary pop- 
ular music in his programs. So our 
present library contains all types of 
music from traditional literature 
through a setting of the Twenty- 
Third Psalm to an arrangement of 
Seventy-Six Trombones. 

The idea of public performance 
is only one phase of the trombone 
class; but, as a performing profes- 
sional musician, I realize the definite 
values to be gained by the individual 
players from working with a group 
of this type. An important aspect is 
the experience of playing a part that 


is not only exposed but is an inte- 
gral part of the whole. It is my con- 
tention that all through life individ- 
uals must be able to express them- 
selves confidently before others. The 
type of experience that this group 
offers students helps to instill the 
self-assurance necessary for other life 
situations. It is a pleasure to me to 
see and hear this poised and _ pro- 
ficient ensemble of players when I 
think back to how nervous they were 
when they first performed The His- 
tory of the Trombone. 


Continuous Inspiration 


It has been gratifying to work with 
such fine young musicians, whose 
enthusiasm and general attitudes are 
a continuous inspiration. Likewise, 
the sincere interest and encourage- 
ment of the band director has been 
an important factor in the success of 
our venture. The growth of the class 
has caused us to move from 
original practice-room into the band- 


our 


room for rehearsals. Due to the nu- 
merous requests for performances 
and the progress of the individuals, 
{ am kept busy with the stimulating 
task of supplying new literature to 
our library. The very existence of 
this task shows an exciting and en- 
couraging new direction not only for 
music education but for music at all 


levels. DDD 


Gardner Read, Professor of Com- 
position at Boston University, re- 
cently began his third year as host of 
the weekly radio series, Our Amer- 
ican Music. The show will be carried 
over the newly organized education- 
al Radio Network and taped pro- 
grams are being distributed by the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters to its 175 member sta- 
tions throughout the country. Au- 
thor of the Thesaurus of Orchestral 
Devices, Prof. Read has appeared as 
guest conductor with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the St. Louis 
Philharmonic Orchestra and _ the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 


Now tonal nuances are 

more sensitively projected 

into their rightfui importance... 
with durable, low-action 

strings by Epiphone. 


Watch for the new line of quality Epiphone products. 


EPIPHONE, inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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WEISS 
Sa perior RECORDERS 


@ The finest Quality 
. . « INDIVIDUALLY 
MADE IN WESTERN 
GERMANY hy Mas- 
ter Crafstmen! 





@ Used and Endorsed by 
Recorder Instructors the 
World Over . . . including 


SAM 
LESINER 
Recorder 
Artist and 
Instructor. 
Movie critic 
of the 
CHICAGO 
DAILY 
NEWS 


@ SAYS LESNER: . After 
some 15 years of teaching and 
playing with recorders of va- 
rious manufacturers, | have con- 
cluded that only the Weiss is 
uniformly pitched, superior in 
tone and quite reliable over long 
periods of playing. Often our 
rehearsals are continuous over 
three hours or longer. The Weiss 
recorders hold up beautifully.” 

Weiss Recorders are expertly 
made of high grade AGED PEAR- 
WOOD .. . have rich tonal qual- 
ities . . . and keep their tone 
and pitch for amazingly long 
time. Ideal for class room, TV 
and radio studios, solo or en- 
semble, home or concert stage. 


4 BASIC MODELS: 


Soprano—Key of C....Each $6.75 
Alto—Key of F Each 17.50 
Tenor—Key of C........Each 27.50 
Bass—Key of F Each 75.00 


COMPLETE WITH SWAB 
INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 


At your favorite dealer 


DAVID WEXLER & CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


823 So. Wabash Chicago 5, Illinois 
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published his famous Sensation of 
Tone, and thus established a theory 
of physiologic tone perception that 
has survived all subsequent con- 
troversy. 

Musical tones are sound waves re- 
peated in regular sequence, consist- 
ing of a fundamental (simple) tone, 
which determines pitch, and over- 
tones that are waves of higher fre- 
quencies and determine quality 
(timbre). The most pleasant (har- 
monious) tones are those with over- 
tones: the fundamental ratios of 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 form the basis of the 
musical science of harmony. Certain 
adaptations in the human auditory 
pathway facilitate the perception 
and interpretation of these wave 
systems, thus constituting the ulti- 
mate basis for the art of music. 


First Steps 


The first adaptive mechanism in 
the auditory pathway is the tympanic 
membrane, an aperiodic structure 
which has no frequency of vibration, 
and which responds unselectively to 
a wide range of frequencies. 

Unlike the head of a musical 
drum, it is asymmetrical; it produces 
tones that are not part of physical 
sound coming from the exterior and 
these constitute true physiologic 
sound. These tones are known as 
aural harmonics, having frequency 
ratios from 1 to 6:1, and are pre- 
dominantly in octave range (2:1). 
When two or more pure tones are 
sounded, the tympanum not only 


| produces octaves but also a tone 
known as a difference tone, formed 


by the difference of the wave lengths 


| of the primary tones. Difference 


tones further enhance aural _har- 
monics and music perception. 

The second of the adaptive way- 
stations, the cochlea, has the basic 
construction of a harp, has an audi- 
tory range of 11 octaves and can 
distinguish over 1500 separate tones. 
Pitch and harmonic perception are 
functions of the basilar membrane 
and based on the varying degrees of 
tension exerted on its auditory 
“strings” by the cellular structures 
of the membrane and the cochlear 


perilymph. Vindicating von Helm- 
holtz’s resonance theory which was 
derived from experimental physics 
and inductive physiologic reasoning, 
modern research has shown that each 
string responds to a vibration of 
specific wave length and is projected 
in specific spatial locations to the 
primary auditory center, auditory 
radiation and cerebral cortex. 
Sound is received as mechanical 
energy at the cochlea’s oval window 
from the stapes footplate, is trans- 
ferred as such through the perilymph 
to the basilar membrane and organ 
of Corti where it is mutated into 
electrical potential for transmission 
via the auditory nerve to the brain. 
This electrical potential is of two 
kinds, both of which integrate to 
produce intelligible perception of 
music. First is the true action poten- 
tial originating from the excitation 
of the auditory nerve endings in the 
cochlea’s hair cells; it can be record- 
ed from the nervous auditory path- 
way, and is abolished by general 
anesthesia and cooling. It synchron- 
izes with the stimulating sound only 
up to 3000 cycles per second. 
Second are the aural microphonics, 
electrical potentials generated by the 
cochlea as a result of distortion of 
its non-nervous structures by sound 
waves. These are almost identical in 
form with the stimulating sound. 
They can be recorded from any part 
of the internal ear or skull as well 
as the nervous auditory pathway, 
and are synchronous with the origi- 
nal stimulus up to 16,000 (and 
probably 20,000) cycles per second. 
Action potentials of the auditory 
nerve probably represent the primi- 
tive means of sound transmission 
and are found in invertebrates and 
early chordates as well as higher 
vertebrates. Aural microphonics are 
the more advanced means found 
only in birds and mammals having 
well-developed cochleas, provide re- 
ceptors with a method by which the 
full gamut of physiologic sound can 
be transmitted to the brain with the 
aural harmonics produced by the 
tympanum preserved. The aural 
microphonics thus present the sec- 
ond incubus of musical perception, 
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and are essential to hearing, since 


their elimination produces absolute | 


deafness. 
The third way-station of musical 


perception is the nervous auditory | 
pathway. The keynote of this func- | 
tion is the conservation of energy | 
by the reduction of nerve impulse | 
magnitude to realistic proportions | 


which can be handled with ease by 
the complex network of auditory 


tracts without irradiation into neigh- | 


boring tracts. This is accomplished 
by a progressive decrease of frequen- 
cy synchronization with the stimulat- 


ing sound as the impulse jumps each | 


synapse; thus, the synchronization 


limit is not over 1000 cps (cerebral | 


pulsations) at the primary auditory 
center in the inferior colliculus, and 


20 cps at the cerebral center in the | 


temporal cortex. With full aural 
harmonics transmitted by a_ well- 
functioning tympanum to an ade- 
quate cochlea, and relayed by a full 
range of cochlear aural micro- 
phonics to their eventual destination 
in the temporal cortex, the physio- 
logic sound which is music is re- 
ceived with the lowest loss of range 
and quality. 


The Last Step 


Fourth and ultimate station of 
music perception is the cortex of the 
superior temporal gyrus, most often 


the left. Known as the auditopsychic | 


center, or the acoustic analyzer, this 
is the area responsible for the forma- 


tion of the conditioned reflexes nec- | 
essary for the appreciation of music. | 


Destruction of this area results in 
the loss of conditioned auditory re- 
flexes and the finer discriminatory 
reactions to sound, it produces 
amusia, which may be motor or 
sensory, depending on pathway con- 
nections with other association areas. 
Another disorder of association is 


acoustico-optical synesthesia, which | 


may be a functional lesion involving 


the auditopsychic area and visual | 


centers. 
As a lacework of conditioned re- 


flex pathways, the auditopsychic cen- | 


ter has forged the hallmarks of all 


known human musical cultures: the | 


pentatonic music of the Orient, the 
dry diatonic music of the ancient 
Greeks, the lush embellished dia- 
tonics of the Romantic West, the 
whole-tone scale of Debussy and the 


impressionists. It is now proceeding | 
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JOHN BROWNLEE teaching with NORELCO Tape Recorder: The world-famous Aus- 
tralian baritone, beloved “Don Giovanni” of the 1930's and 40’s and now Director of 
the MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, tape records with his NORELCO ‘Continental’ a 
difficult passage sung by pretty student JUDITH INGRAM. Afterwards MR. 
BROWNLEE played back this section of the tape to show his pupil precisely what 
needed further vocal polishing. “A high-quality tape recorder enables the teacher 
to let his pupils hear themselves as others hear them,” says MR. BROWNLEE. “J find 
my NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-speed tape recorder an extremely versatile teaching 
tool, especially as it is capable of outstanding faithful, undistorted reproduction of 
vocal and instrumental timbres.” The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North 
American Philips Co., Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, Dept. JC4, 230 Duffy 
Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, N.Y. 
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a Golden Opportunity for you in the Golden State 


statewide summer sessions of the University of California 


This summer study with the outstanding 
faculty of one of the country’s leading 
universities. Meet interesting students from 
nearly every State and many foreign lands. 
Choose from four campuses and enjoy 
California’s scenic beauties and cultural life 
while you earn credits. In southern California, 
the Los Angeles and Santa Barbara campuses, 
in Northern California, the Berkeley and 


Davis campuses. 


FOR INFORMATION write today to the Director of Summer Sessions at the 
campus of your choice: Davis, Berkeley, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles. 











PLAY 
A KUENG RECORDER 


Finest Swiss Import 


SHAKESPEARE has HAMLET say to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (after 
players enter with Recorders): 


“Why, look now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me. You would play upon 
me; you would seem to know my stops; 
you would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery; you would sound me from my 
lowest note to the top of my composs; 
and there is much music, excellent 
voice, in this little organ. . .” 


KUNG (KUENG) 
RECORDERS 


hand made from the finest aged Pear- 
woods, Cherry, Maple, Rosewoods, Ja- 
carandas and Ebonies, by the Master 
Craftsman, Franz Kueng of Schaff- 
hausen, Switzerland. 


Prices include Instrument, bag, swab 
and fingering chart 


Sopranos from $6.50 to $33.00 
Altos from 20.00 te 66.00 
Tenors from 34.00 to 89.00 


Iustrated Catalog Available 


Sperrhake Harpsichords, all sizes. 
Lutes, Baroque Flutes, Shawms, Rebecs. 
Cornettos, Kentucky Mt. Dulcimers, 
Israeli Chalils (Recorders) and Israeli 
Clay Drums. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Mary Taylor's classic ‘collection: 
ROUNDS AND ROUNDS over 100 popu- 
lar rounds that are fun to sing. 


Price $2.50 


Pete Seeger’s new book, songs from 
his Folkways Recording “THE GOOF- 
ING OFF SUITE” for Banjo (also guitar 
and mandolin) and voice, showing the 
banjo tablature. Price $1.50 


Harold Newman’s collection of Israeli 
Songs and Dances for Recorder and 
Guitar with Singable English Words 
and the original Israeli. Price $1.25 


John Runge’s Collection of Early Eng- 
lish Lute Songs with guitar accom- 
paniments in the style of the period. 
Chart with fingering explanations in- 
cluded Price $1.50 


Send for Free Catalog JL-49 


HARGAIL MUSIC 


149 West 57 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 





to integrate the ultramodern twelve- 
tone techniques of Arnold Schoen- 
berg and his disciples into Western 


| culture. 


By connections with other associa- 
tion centers, music has been shown 
to induce increased or decreased 
tone in postural and _ respiratory 
muscles, but only in the musically 
conditioned. Best examples of this 
are the synchrony in the tremor 
rates of these muscles with the vib- 
rato rates of singers, the reinforce- 
ment of the patellar reflexes when 
music is played, a shorter reaction 
time being noted with minor than 
with major modes. 

Certain tonalities have been shown 
to produce actual sensations of smell 
and taste in the absence of olfactory 
or gustatory stimulation, the result 
of specific types of sensory synesthe- 
sia. Similar but less unusual are the 
perceptual intensification of existing 
odors, and an increase in subthres- 
hold color perception by music. Con- 
versely, acuity in perceiving geo- 
metric patterns has been shown to 
be diminished by music. Certain 
musical harmonies have ben capable 
of inducing hypnosis and as great a 
susceptibility to suggestion as by 
orthodox methods. 

The first objective observations on 
the effects of music on the vascular 
system were made by University of 
Turin physiologist M. L. Patrici in 
1898 on the cranium of 13-year old 
Emmanuele Favre, whose skull frac- 
ture coincided with suture lines, did 
not form callus and left the dura 
exposed. Patrici found that high 
notes caused a greater cerebral arte- 
rial pulse amplitude than low notes 


and that certain tones had varied 
effects on the amplitudes and rates 
of the cerebral and brachial artery 
pulsations; the Marseillaise increased 
cerebral and brachial equally; a 
polka increased cerebral, decreased 
brachial; a gallop increased cerebral 
with no change in brachial. 


In general, slow minor tunes de- 
crease while fast major tunes in- 
crease cardiac rate, systolic blood 
pressure, and amplitude of QRS de- 
flections; diastolic pressure is singu- 
larly unaffected. Jazz has been found 
to cause more rapid pulse than clas- 
sics. An interesting case was docu- 
mented by Dr. I. M. Hyde in 1927 
in which a lullaby decreased the 
cardiac rate of a woman with auri- 
cular flutter, and even induced 
electro-cardiographic runs of RSR. 

Sad songs increase the respiratory 
rate while decreasing the amplitude 
of excursions; gay songs increase the 
rate without affecting amplitude, 
whereas both increase the respiratory 
gas exchange. Songs with a minimum 
of emotional content induce a slight 
rate increase, but have no effect on 
amplitude. 

Providing a basis for the physio- 
logic effect of dinner music, experi- 
ments have shown that soft rhythmic 
music decreases  gastro-intestinal 
motility and has no effect on gastric 
motility, while sudden loud bursts 
of march rhythms can _ precipitate 
rushes in intestinal activity. 

In summation, music travels its 
own singular path, touching off 
physiologic mechanisms that may be 
explained, but certainly not fully 
understood. >>> 
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A DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT BEETHOVEN 


(Continued from page 34) 


| poor hygiene, syphilis insontium was 


doubtless common, regardless of sex- 
ual irregularities. This disease some- 
times seems to have a selective action 


on the special senses, ears, nose and 


throat. Besides this, we also have the 
racial poisons, alcohol, tobacco, etc. 
Unfortunately, no autopsy was 


| performed on the body until some 


48 hours after Beethoven’s death, 


| during which time degenerative 
changes may have led to misinfor- 


mation. ... A Dr. Wagner said that 


| he found “the auditory nerves 
shrivelled and marrowless (?), the ar- | 


teries accompanying them stretched 


| as if over a quill, and knotty. Evi- 


dently there was arteriosclerosis. . . . 


| The circumvolutions of the brain, 


which was soft and watery, appeared 


| twice as deep as usual, and much | 
| more numerous. The liver showed 
as solid as tanned leather.”’ Since all | 
| this was unsatisfactory, an exhuma- 
tion was undertaken in 1863 to see | 


if anything further might be added 
in the light of modern pathology. It 


was a useless gesture. ... 


When my student days were com- 
pleted, I journeyed out to the Zen- 
tral Friedhof where Beethoven is 


| buried. There one finds an artistic 


marble obelisk which is a fitting tri- 
bute to one of the world’s greatest 
creative artists, a man whose music 
overcame all physical handicaps — 
Ludwig van Beethoven. >>> 


The 1959 Berkshire Music Festi- 


| val, under the direction of Charles 
| Munch, opens its six-week season on 
| July 1. This summer Dr. Munch will 


present three great works of the 
choral literature: Mozart’s Requiem 
on July 12, Berlioz’ Requiem on 
July 31, and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony on August 9. 


The musical education of German 
youngsters is taken care of by nine 
government-supported State Musical 
Academies, each with a teaching staff 
of prominent musicians and com- 
posers. Larger towns also boast mu- 
nicipal academies, and there are a 
number of state-sanctioned private 
institutions as well. 


IN CLARINETS 
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Made by mast 
men using ul 


A complete mo 
the low-cost “’ 
matchless Pruefdl 


No clarinets reg@ 
origin deliver mi 
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INTERNATIONALLY | 
ESTABLISHED 


as the perfect 
teaching tool 
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school music 
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understand 
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SUMMER 1959 


Workshops in Music Education 


for music teachers, supervisors, classroom 
teachers and school administrators 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA ¢ JUNE 22-JULY 3 


Louisiana State University 
Oramay Welch, Coordinator 


DENVER, COLORADO « JULY 6-17 


University of Denver 
Roger Dexter Fee, Coordinator 


ORONO, MAINE ¢ JULY 6-24 


University of Maine 
Lewis H. Niven, Coordinator 


AUGUST 3-14 


BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA °* 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
William G. Spencer, Coordinator 


These workshops are conducted in cooperation with the American 

Institute of Music Education—since 1885 a professional service of 

Silver Burdett Company. 

For full information, write to the respective workshop coordinators or 
Francis S. Fox, Director 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, New Jersey 


believe in 
| goals. The artist who is disliked, mis- 
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GALAXY JUNIOR CHORUS BOOK 


FOLK SONGS, HYMNS, CAROLS 
KATHERINE K. DAVIS 


Still only $1.25, this fine SA collection now has a 
new cover and a fresh look. The material inside 
can be counted upon to engage the interest of a 
school or church junior choir, an assembly, a girls’ 
chorus: there are cowboy songs, spirituals, funny 
words; folk songs of the South, New England, for- 
eign lands; carols of Christmas and Easter, hymns 
of thanksgiving and worship. All of the arrange- 
ments bear the marks of Katherine K. Davis’ sure 
knowledge of choirs: they are simple, direct, ex- 
pressive. Write for a copy “on approval.” 


GALAXY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 


TIMELY OR TIMELESS? 
(Continued from page 46) 


Closer to our own lives, we can- 
not fail to note the compositions of 
George Gershwin, another ‘“‘popu- 
lar” song-writer with big ideas—big 
enough, in fact, to have already 
earned him a timeless reputation as 
a successful and original musician 
who has preserved the improvisa- 
tional qualities of jazz in more for- 
mal compositions. 

In the long run, it is up to the 
composer, more than anyone else, to 
himself, whatever his 


understood, or even neglected by his 


| contemporaries may very likely be a 


giant step ahead of his age. The dif- 


| ference between talent and genius— 
| between timeliness and timeless ap- 


peal is, I would venture, a question 
of vision. In our day, as in the past, 


| the reward of integrity will remain 
| future renown, and the payment to 
| the commercial 


muse will still be 


eventual obscurity. >>> 





TOSCANINI SPEAKS 


NEW book by that well known 

musical commentator, B. H. 
Haggin, carries the intriguing title, 
Conversations with Toscanini. The 
contents reveal the immortal Italian 
conductor as not only one of the 
greatest musicians of our time but a 
brilliant talker and definitely a hu- 
man being of highly individual per- 
sonality. 

Not only does Mr. Haggin report 
his many actual encounters with Tos- 
canini, with their mutual exchange 
of ideas, beliefs and theories. He de- 
scribes in considerable detail the con- 
ductor’s rehearsals and performances 
with such orchestras as the NBC 
Symphony, the Philadelphia and the 
New York Philharmonic. Even his 
broadcasts and recording sessions are 
given careful attention, bringing out 
some little known facts and empha- 
sizing certain controversial matters 
never before treated with such hon- 
esty. 

This fascinating book gains added 
value through the vivid photographs 
of the master by Robert Hupka and 
an exhaustive critical discography. It 
should interest the layman as well as 
the music lover. The publishers are 
Doubleday & Company, New York. 
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a 4 is to the problem of people 
in industry that recreational 
programs and recreational music is 
directed,” according to Dr. John C. 
Kendel, Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Music Conference. ““More and 
more it is being realized that whole- 
some play in leisure hours tends to 
re-create the employee so that his 
work time becomes acceptable rather 
than frustrating.” 

What does industry think about 
spending recreational dollars on ex- 
tensive music programs? According 
to a recent report from the Amer- 
ican Music Conference there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 company spon- 
sored musical groups. Most com- 
panies with these activities feel that 
the employee response and its ac- 
companying enthusiasm alone would 
justify such a program. But they 
quickly point out that the music 
program also reaches a large number 
of people in the community and aids 
the company’s public relations. 

Ford Motor Company, which 
sponsors men’s, women’s and mixed 
choral groups, small vocal ensembles 
and an extensive instrumental pro- 
gram, sums up this secondary value 
of industrial music programs. Pres- 
ident Henry Ford II says: 

“It seems clear that we have not 
kept the development of our human 
relations in industry in pace with 
the development of our production 
technology. Perhaps for every dollar 
we spend in scientific research for 
the development of better products 
and more efficient machines, we 
should spend another dollar of re- 
search into the problems of people.” 

Music’s benefits to both employees 
and management are tangible. It 
provides that “something extra’’ that 
attracts desirable employees. It 
breaks down intra-company barriers 
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by bringing workers closer together. 
It encourages young people to seek 
employment in their own communi- 
ties. It builds good will by contrib- 
uting solidly to community prestige. 

Following is a list of a number of 
the largest industrial music programs 
compiled by the AMC as of 1956: 

Goodvear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio: Very active pro- 
gram. Have had 40-member sym- 
phony orchestra for past eight years 
with rehearsals once a week and con- 
certs at company occasions, under- 
privileged childrens’ homes, etc. 
Firm has own theater where rehears- 
als and concerts are held. Musical 
activities are carried on outside 
working hours. Employees and com- 
pany are enthusiastic. Company also 
sponsors band made up of sons and 
daughters of employees. They play 
for own enjoyment and in outdoor 
community concerts conducted by 
W. H. Edmund. 

National Cash Register Company, 


Dayton, Ohio: Company 
band made of 100 sons and daugh- 
ters of employees. Average age is 
about 15 Robert E. Kliner, 
director. 

Studebaker-Packard Corp., South 
Bend, Indiana: Company sponsors 
band which gives concerts for em- 
ployees. John E. Skelly, Director and 
Studebaker Athletic 


spons¢ rs 


years. 


President of 
Association. 
Delco-Remy Division 
Motors Corp., Anderson, Indiana: 
Company sponsors band and chorus 
which present programs on various 
occasions. These groups also perform 
regularly during lunch hours in the 
firm’s seven cafeterias. Ivan Arnold, 


of General 


director. 

Allen-Bradley Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Company sponsors or- 
chestra and chorus. Orchestra has 
been playing for 22 years and has 
achieved wide recognition for TV 
appearances. Plays at company af- 
fairs, special occasions, and every 
Wednesday at noon for employees. 
Anthony Werth, director. 

A. C. Spark Plug Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Flint, Michigan: 
10-piece band 
concert pro- 


Company 
which gives 
grams throughout the year, such as 
Easter, fall concerts, etc. For special 
occasions, employees sometimes form 
small ensemble, but 
there is no regular orchestra activity. 
There is also a chorus. Arthur Wil- 
son, director. 


spc ynsors 


regula 


orchestra ot 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Com- 
pany sponsors men’s chorus, wom 
en’s chorus, mixed chorus and con- 


cert orchestra. Albert Sabo, director. 


Republic Aviation Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, L. I., New York: Company 
sponsors mixed chorus, concert band, 
small vocal and small instrumental 
ensembles. Oskar Frowein, director. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Com 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota: Company 
sponsors men’s chorus, women’s 
chorus, concert band and small vocal 
ensembles. John Leslie, director. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan: Company sponsors 
concert orchestra, 


vocal ensem 


mixed chorus, 
dance orchestra, small 
bles and small instrumental ensem 
bles. Earl Sonnenberg, director. 
General Electric Company, New 
York City: Company sponsors three 
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“We raised *500 
in 6 days this 
dandy candy way’ 


Band, orchestra or choir— 
your group, too, can raise 
$300 to $2500 in four to 
twenty-one days selling fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ candy bars 

Mail us the coupon below—filled in with 
your name and address. Mason immediately 
sends you candy samples without obliga- 
tion. You don’t risk a cent—you pay nothing 
in advance. We supply on consignment your 
choice of NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 
10¢ Candy Bars, packed 5 bars in each pack- 
age. The wrapper is printed with your organi- 
zation’s name, picture and signature at no 
extra charge. You pay 15 days after receipt 
of candy. Return what you don’t sell. Candy 
is sold at regular retail price. On every box 
sold you keep $6.00 

and send Mason 

$9.00 (6624% profit 

on cost). There’s no 

risk! You can’t lose. 

Mail in coupon to- 

‘day for information 

about MASON’S 

PROTECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 
Fund Raising (Dept. my-4 ) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 


any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion on your Fund Raising Plan. 


NAME 
GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Mineola, L. 


Mason Candies, Inc., 


WHO SHOULD TEACH ELECTRONIC ORGAN? 
(Continued from page 30) 


ening in regard to our encouraging 
advanced students to instruct inter- 
ested younger students under our 
supervision. Amazement and disap- 
pointment come to me when I talk 
with organ graduates who have no 
conception of how to teach a begin- 
ning organ pupil. Especially is super- 
vised teaching important when organ 
pedagogy is not included in the col- 
lege course of study. 


Students as Teachers 


We owe our students encourage- 
ment in the art of teaching. High 
school musicians are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in the study of 
the organ. Many high schools have 
electronic organs in the main audi- 
toriums and are offering organ class- 
es for elective credit. Organs are 
being used for assembly programs 
and special occasions such as con- 
certs, festivals and music clinics. It 
is my strong hope that the next dec- 
ade will see competent instruction 
being given in many more high 
schools. A way must be found to 
teach the hundreds who would bet- 
ter themselves if they knew where to 
turn. These young people serving as 
high school organists need the help 
which our college organ students can 
give. Granted, our own pupils may 
need more study and much more 
time to improve skills. Probably no 
one realizes that better than they. 
But teaching, even with their ob- 
vious limitations, is better than no 
instruction. We must lead our own 





students to an awareness of the limit- 
less possibilities of individual and 
class instruction in these schools. 

Who, then, should teach the elec- 
tronic organ? ‘The question has sev- 
eral answers. Lessons may be ar- 
ranged on the high school or college 
level or with supervised student 
teachers, or they may be received 
from church organists who have es- 
tablished reputations in teaching 
and performance. Of necessity, many 
who teach must be self-taught. For- 
tunately, there are many splendid 
teachers in each of these categories 
—men and women of professional 
and musical integrity who radiate 
enthusiasm, devotion and power 
which can literally transform the 
student. 

How should the electronic organ 
be taught? My approach to manual 
and pedal technique in teaching this 
instrument is identical with that of 
instruction at the pipe-organ. Cer- 
tainly the repertory is identical. It 
matters little that the consoles aren’t 
always equipped with every con- 
ceivable mechanical aid; this does 
not constitute the major problem. It 
would seem that our chief concern 
is careful guidance in registration so 
that as nearly as possible a true 
organ tone will be effected. But if 
the who studies hasn't the 
vaguest notion of this tone color, 
how should the teacher proceed? 

The organ seminar may provide 
the answer. Why not arrange a 
weekly meeting of the organ stu- 
dents? Lessons could include the fol- 


one 


lowing: discussion of registration, in- 
dividual performance, _ repertory, 
service playing, careful analysis of 
style, and listening to recordings of 
the compositions being studied by 
the individual class members. In this 
manner, pupils not only have ample 
opportunity to discuss interpretation 
and technique, but also receive very 
definite impressions of registration 
from our finest recording artists. The 
class may be encouraged to hear re- 
citals given in the area and to attend 
church music conferences. 

Opinions will be varied concerning 
makes and models. It does behoove 
us to encourage schools and church- 
es to purchase the models which in- 
corporate the pedal-board specifica- 
tions of the American Guild of Or- 
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ganists. It’s heartening to note that 

many composers and publishers are 

including both electronic and pipe- EASY TO MOVE*SET-UP*STORE 

organ registration in much of the 4 seemmtiemmeinnaiimaitiaanaiiie anaemia 

music being published. hee G2 rey iki 
Living our lives in retrospect, the Ob? eid) | be 

experiences and emotions of student nek Rial if 

days take their place beside our 

highest moments of inspiration. 

Though the console in use by the 

teacher in home, school, or church 

may seem far removed from the 

“King of Instruments,” the actual 

teaching which we do is to be con- oT aR 

sistently magnified. Today we hold a tedy 

in reverence the years of study with 

beloved teachers. We may have felt | FOR ANY SIZE BAND Se Folds down smaller 

that music was a hard _ task-master or ORCHESTRA . than any other 

and that its demands upon us far Castano tll to ft: sek tank wean A oR riser! 

exceeded our strength and wisdom. Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... take 

And yet these same stern disciplines down quickly . .. store compactly. Also combina- 

have shaped our ideas and ideals. tion risers and portable stages for any event or 

Day by day the dedicated teacher performance... - - - New catalog illustrates 

molds and guides the dedicated pu- many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone STORE ; 

pil until one day he can stand alone. chairs, variety shows, and other items. COMPACTLY! 

The one who teaches and the one Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive "Down the Middle” fold 

who is taught form an endless chain. cuts storage space in half. Wenger 

No greater tribute could come to us ORR EEE 


than that our pupils should catch Write for FREE | i ONLY 2 FEET WIDE 








the spark of our dicati Z ‘4 Catalog and low 
park of our dedication and fol 2 sy ay hte 


low the Divine admonition, “Freely given promptly. 
you have received; freely give!” >>> 








RISERS * PORTABLE STAGES * SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 
14 Wenger Bldg. Owatonna, Minnesota 








The Mark of Quality 


For the 11th consecutive season, the 
Louisville Orchestra, Robert Whit- | P 
ney, conductor, is presenting the | ms — Folio Cabinets 
world premiere of a work commis- ‘ 
sioned by the orchestra at each sub- | ha B 
scription concert. During the past e. y 
ten years, the Louisville Orchestra, * 
with local funds and a grant from % NORREN 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has | 
presented 110 world premieres of 
. : os . 9 ‘ : P P 
works ggg mmny vena 21 pre- Add beauty and efficiency to your music 
mieres of student award-winnin ce P 

6 room. Folio Cabinet of all welded steel 


works. Thirty LP records have been ; ; ‘ 
released, containing all the commis- | construction with smooth operation. 


sioned works premiered since 1954, Will accommodate any size folio. Avail- 
a total of 70 orchestral works and able in two models NF-48 and NF-92 
four operas. 
Write for full particulars, cost and in- 
formation on other NORREN FILING 
Ten American concert artists have EQUIPMENT. 

received grants from the _ Ford 
Foundation for the purpose of com- 
missioning works to be specially NORREN MANUFACTURING CO. 
written for them by ten outstanding P.O. BOX 5086 

composers. The works will be per- PASADENA 8 

formed by the artists with partici- CALIFORNIA 

pating symphony orchestras during 
the 1960-61 and 1961-62 seasons. 
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an important chamber music 
series from 


MUSICA RARA 


of London 


——E— 


unusual works for woodwinds and 
brasses (with and without strings) 
many published for the first time 


oo 


titles issued to date include com- 
positions of 
C. P. E. BACH, L. van BEETHOVEN, 
|. BIBER, L. BOCCHERINI, 
K. D. von DITTERSDORF, 
A. GABRIELI, M. GLINKA, 
G. F. HANDEL, J. HAYDN, 
J. N. HUMMEL, W. A. MOZART, 
N. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 

C. STAMITZ, M. WECKMANN. 
Send for complete listing 
MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 
47 West 63rd Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 


exclusive agents for United States 
and Canada 





Shastock mutes are MICRO built on the 
scientific principles of sound. Shastock 
mutes are designed to control sound and 
te completely free fone. 


The “Tonal-Color” mute, illustrated here, 
is an example of scientific construction. 
Adjustable gold-lacquered aluminum cup 
permits wide range of tonal effects. Ideal 
for both dance and solo work. 


For varied tone effects Solotone and 
Straight mutes are popuiar with leading 
musicians. At better music dealers every- 
where. 


MICRO Musical Products Corporation 


10 West 19th St. New York 11, N. Y. 
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BREATH CONTROL AND THE BRASS 
(Continued from page 64) 


valid objection to such a method. 
The more relaxed use of the abdo- 
men would seem, however, to be 
more desirable for most instrumen- 
talists since, in tone production, 
undue tension in the 


presence of 
throat, oral cavity 


embouchure, 


(tongue, velum) or abdomen would 
seem to tend to create a sympathetic 
or compensatory tension in each of 


the other areas. 

Tension is necessary in some or 
all of the areas mentioned above in 
order to satisfactorily effect tone pro- 
duction. As long as this tension is 
being used effectively in tone pro- 
duction, however, the performer 
seems to be unconscious of its pres- 
ence. When it increases to the degree 
that tone production or flexibility 
is impaired, undue tension exists. 
Further, conscious effort at this point 
to achieve a greater control of tone 
tends to increase one’s tension. An 
explanation of this tendency toward 
tension in tone production, with 
which even professionals admit difh- 
culty is, in the writer’s opinion, the 
very key to relaxed production of 
tone. 


Complete Control 


In synchronizing the action of 
separate members of the body with 
precision, as in tone production, one 
naturally concentrates on having the 
actuating members under as com- 
plete control as possible. As has been 
pointed out, the throat, back of the 
tongue and velum are controlled by 
the non-kinesthetic nerves. They 
may be consciously controlled only 
by tensing them; therefore, as a per- 
former concentrates on them, they 
become tense, and usually too much 
mouthpiece pressure is employed. 

Since these members may not be 
consciously controlled in a relaxed 
position, the alternative, stated 
earlier, is to set up a mental situa- 
tion which can be consciously ma- 
nipulated, and in which the mem- 
bers assume a relaxed position. The 
writer has found that this condition 
is satisfied if one concentrates not 
on embouchure, tongue, etc., but 
only on using as large a flow of 
breath as possible (and yet produce 
a good tone). With a minimum of 


mouthpiece pressure and tension in 
the lips, the function of the flow of 
air is increased in effecting the lip 
vibrations. This means an increase 
in the quantity of air, which in turn 
requires the throat and oral cavity 
to assume maximum proportions. 

As one example of this, the writer 
isas found that consciously “setting” 
the embouchure before an attack 
tends to cause tension to be present 
in the other areas. This may be 
avoided by using a minimum of 
mouthpiece pressure and thinking 
of the pitch and style of attack in 
terms of how much breath it will re- 
quire. As stated before, this seems 
to cause the function of the breath 
to be increased in effecting the vibra- 
tions of the lips. 

Another example of this principle 
may be seen in the case of those 
players who, to get a fuller, bigger 
sound, change to a larger mouth- 
piece. This often accomplishes the 
purpose, at least temporarily. Since 
for a given pitch the pressure “build- 
up and decrease cycle” of the vibra- 
tional phase must be accomplished 
at the same speed for a mouthpiece 
of larger volume as for a small one, 
a person changing to a larger mouth- 
piece suddenly finds he must con- 
centrate on providing a_ greater 
quantity of air. This unaccustomed 
demand is filled most readily (and 
almost unconsciously) by a relaxa- 
tion of the embouchure, throat and 
oral cavity, and a simultaneous in- 
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crease in the “push” of the exhaling 
muscles. The effect is something like 
saying “huh,” with the throat and 
oral cavity enlarged as in a yawn. 
The resultant tone is consequently 
larger and fuller. This exhausts the 
performer’s breath supply more 
quickly, however, and in extreme 
cases may leave him light-headed 
and dizzy at first. One may accustom 
himself to this greater demand fon 
air by developing a greater delivery 
of breath, or by decreasing the size 
of the air passage (throat, oral cavi- 
ty, embouchure) through tension. 
The latter method requires less work 
and consequently is usually em- 
ployed unconsciously by the per- 
former when getting accustomed to 
a larger mouthpiece. The tone be- 
comes less full and smaller, and soon 
the performer is again seeking his 
salvation in a larger mouthpiece. 


A hypothesis (toward the proof of 


which further work might profitably | 
be directed) might be drawn from | 


the preceding statements, to the 


effect that undue tension in the 


throat, oral cavity and embouchure 
seems to be a compensation in those 
areas for a lack of quantity of breath. 





MUSIC EXPLORATION 
IN THE GRADES 


(Continued from page 42) 


printed language of music, and a 
carefully developed ear through sing- 
ing and playing in the 4th and 5th 
grades, the sixth grader who elects 
to study in a music class the instru- 
ment of his true choice will make 
rapid progress, so that by the 7th 
grade he will be ready to join the 
school orchestra and/or band, as 
well as play in the small ensembles 
which should be a part of every 
junior high school music program. 

Given such a rich experience in 


the 4th and 5th grades, no one | 


should ever be able to say “I know 
nothing about music’ when he 
reaches adult life, even though he 
elected not to join a music class in 
the 6th grade. For true music appre- 
ciation throughout life, let’s give 
every 4th and 5th-grader an en- 
riched music program through Music 
Appreciation. >>> 
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A. JARDE,. PARIS 
PRESENTING A STUDENT OBOE! 


full conservatory plateau system 
body of Mozambiaque ebony 


made with the same care as the 
professional model 


re-tested here by A. Laubin 


among the finest student oboes 
available in the world today 


@ a new method of drop-forged keys makes professional 
quality possible at.student price 


Available only through dealers. 
Sole distributor for the United States 





ISAAC STERN 
and his 
GUARNERIUS DEL GESU 


1737 


from the Lewis Collection 


FOLLOW THE ARTISTS TO VIOLINISTS’ HEADQUARTERS 


Sales - Repairs - Service + Appraisals + by experts 
Hear CARL F. BECKER on “The Core and Upkeep of a Stringed Instrument’ 


at the MENC North Central Regional Conference in Chicago, May 7. 


When you are in Chicago, visit us * Write for Catalogs and Teachers’ Aids 


Wiliam olaiis aid .™ 


Violin Specialists since 1874 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3 











FREE 


INSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


HOW TO TAPE RECORD PERFORMANCES 
FOR BETTER RECORD REPRODUCTION. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY: 


FREE 


CREST RECORDS, INC. 
Dept. D 
220 BROADWAY, HUNTINGTON STATION, N. Y. 











THE 
HAROLD FREEMAN 
CLARINET 


Offering flawless per- 
work- 
manship at its best — 


formance and 
that expected only in 
clarinets that command 


top prices. 


Made of choicest Mo- 
zambique Grenadilla 


wood. 
17 keys, 6 rings. 


Keys are drop forged 
from high nickel con- 
tent silver for strength 


and rigidity. 


Personally hand tuned 
by Mr. Freeman to pro- 
intona- 


vide accurate 


Full line available 
Bb, A, Eb, Alto 


Bass Clarinets. 


and 


Accepted and endorsed 
by leading educators 
and symphonic players. 


See them at your dealer's 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE UNITED STATES 


ARDSLEY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 
209 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








CHARCOAL PORTRAITS OF 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Mozart, Schumann, 
Debussy, Liszt, Tschaikovsky, Chopin. Genuine 
works of fine art by outstanding portrait artists. 
NOT quick sketches but large brilliantiy rendered 
drawings executed with beautiful charcoal effects 
on 10X13 imported art paper. Name your favor- 
ite composers—our artists will draw them as they 
looked in their prime with 100% likeness. Only 
$4.00 each — 3 for $10.00. If any art expert does 
not appraise your purchase at 3 to 4 times our 
price, return for prompt refund. An ideal gift— 
Limited production mekes them a collectors’ item. 
Two day delivery. 


A. FRASER, Artists’ Representative 
2610 Glenweod Rd., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY CONCERTS OUTDOORS 


(Continued from page 62) 


and one for piano. What, no vocal 
music? Indeed there is. Thursday has 
been the traditional “opera day” in 
the park for the past few years, and 
it has been customary to play 
through an entire work (or as much 
as can be squeezed into two hours) 
for an appreciative crowd of opera 
enthusiasts. Performances last season 
ranged from Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas to Richard Strauss’s Arabella. 
Nor is the voice banished from the 
park on other days, for every week 
listeners hear a liberal sampling of 
solo vocal music and choral works. 
And of course there are special occa- 
sions other than the days reserved for 
opera. Anniversaries of births or 
deaths of major composers and per- 
formers are devoted to recordings of 
their music. An anual event of this 
sort which highlights the whole sum- 
mer for many of our patrons is the 
Caruso program given on the anni- 
versary of his death. Last season the 
entire two-hour program de- 
voted to a chronological selection of 
Caruso recordings, discs ranging from 
1902 to 1920, and was played to a 
rapt audience which numbered well 


was 


over a thousand. 


Informal Setting 


All this music-making takes place 
in the most informal setting imagin- 
able. Listeners stroll in when they 
please and stay for as long as they 
like, seated on the park benches, 
standing around the four speakers, 
or, more often than not, simply rest- 
ing on the grass in the warm sun- 
shine. You might imagine that this 
casual atmosphere would result in a 


| passive audience, content to hear the 
_ music provided, but not taking any 


active part in building the concert 
programs. Far from it. Our patrons 
(and some have been attending 


| faithfully for years) are anything but 
| timid in making their likes and dis- 


likes known. Requests for records to 


| be played sometimes are given to the 
| library staff as early as April, though 


the concerts do not start until June. 


| Throughout the summer the requests 
continue in a steady stream, ranging 


from Vivaldi to Webern, and from 
chansons to symphonies. Sometimes 


a composition is programmed in 
spite of fears that it may prove too 
abstruse for even our most intrepid 
listeners. But our audience has 
never let us down yet. A case in 
point was the Zeitmasse of Karlheinz 
Stockhausen which was played last 
summer. Stockhausen’s musical style 
is certainly rugged going for most lis- 
teners, and indeed, one lady in the 
park was incensed over what she 
described as “that hopeless noise”. 
But three other listeners: were inter- 
ested enough to inquire about the 
record label and number, so that 
they could purchase the disc for 
themselves! Nor is this true only for 
contemporary music; another record- 
ing which elicited many requests for 
purchasing instructions was a Con- 
certo Grosso from Handel’s opus 
three. 

this sustained success by a 
have any 
relevance for the musician concerned 
with the performance of live music? 
Those of us who have worked in the 
Bryant Park program and have come 
to know its audience have also 
come to realize that the. clerks, sec- 
retaries, executives and office boys 
who frequent our concerts are nei- 
ther more nor less musically sophisti- 
cated than the average live concert 
audience. It is a commonplace to say 
that the advent of the LP record has 
made our audiences more knowl- 
edgeable about music. But do we 
fully realize how thoroughgoing this 
change has actually been? Record lis- 
tening is by its nature an activity 
mostly confined to the living-rooms 
of private homes. Our recorded con- 
certs have simply brough a cross- 
section of these listeners out into the 
open and given them a chance to 
speak their minds by way of their re- 
quests and comments. The result has 
been most revealing. Our adven- 
turous park audience leads us in- 
evitably to the conviction that as per- 
formers and conductors of live music 
we need to spend far less time worry- 
ing about how to lead a recalcitrant 
public to the music we feel is worth 
while. We would better devote our 
energy toward broadening our own 
repertoire for a listening public that 
is ready and waiting to hear us. >>> 


Does 


recorded concert series 
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THE SELF-DEFEATING TAX ON LIVE MUSIC 


(Continued from page 14) 


fulness! They have maliciously called 
the impost a “cabaret” tax, knowing 
that the word has implications in 
the farm areas that go hand in hand 
with Sodom and Gomorrah! 

I could suggest that “juke-box” 
music (which involves no such tax) 
carries some real dangers in this 
respect. Live music gives class and 
tone to any restaurant or dining- 
room. Juke-boxes, with the under- 
world control that the current com- 
mittee hearings have dragged into 
the open, are a poor substitute! 
Believe me, juvenile delinquency 
problems never originated in such 
rooms as the McAlpin Grill (to 
mention only one fatality of the 
“cabaret” tax). 


Enjoyment Penalized 


The whole concept of the “luxury” 
taxes has been to penalize people 
for enjoying themselves! A couple 
of hundred years ago, some local 
governments put a tax on having 
windows in a house! Less than a 
century ago, most of the New Eng- 
land states taxed bath-tubs! What 
such lawmakers (of the past or pres- 
ent) fail to realize is that man’s 
entire history has been an attempt 
to get more out of life. Anti-enjoy- 
ment taxes run contrary to human 
nature. They stifle initiative. They 
disrupt morale. 

A lessened morale in America is 
just what the Kremlin is counting 
on. They have said so, openly. We 
should be encouraging, not supress- 
ing every force of the American life 
that builds and maintains a positive, 
dynamic outlook on the part of our 
people. By the way, Russia strongly 
supports and subsidizes music and 
the arts in general. 

I certainly don’t have to make a 
case for music. It has always been 
a tremendous factor in creating 
morale and mental and spiritual 
bouyancy. In diminishing our mu- 
sic by discouraging our musicians, 
the cabaret tax is an indirect enemy 
of our nation’s morale—at a time 
that has never been more critical. 

Once for all, I am opposed to the 
present cabaret tax at its 20% rate. 
Mr. Richbucks pays the tax, of 
course. He can afford to. If his bill 
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the 
dis- 


at a swank restaurant is $20, 
$4 tax won’t hurt him... or 
courage him. If it were a $2 tax 
he’d like it better, of course, but 
the extra amount isn’t going to keep 


him home, watching television, by 


any means. 

However, Mr. Joe Bloke, earning 
an average living, finds the tax 
enough of an added burden to can- 
cel his plans for an enjoyable even- 
ing. Even sixty cents added to a $3 
dinner check can make a difference 
to him, so he sits home and gets 
bored stiff. It might sound foolish 
to say that his entire attitude toward 
life suffers, but it does—and this is 
the commonplace stuff that makes 
up a nation’s over-all morale. 

Reducing (if not abolishing) the 
tax on live music would give poor 
Joe a big psychological lift through 
its financial help. Abraham Lincoln 
said that God must love the com- 
mon people, since he made so many 
of them. 

I would like all of you readers 
to exercise your privilege of writing 
your Congressmen. Tell them you're 
concerned about music in this coun- 
try. Let them know we are not after 
subsidies for the arts, but we need 
and must have tax equity in order 
for music, as we know it, to survive. 
Insist on the repeal of the discrimi- 
natory, self-defeating, job-destroying 
mis-named ‘‘cabaret” tax. Then, and 
only then, will some of those 1000 
trombone players be able to pursue 
music as a career if they so choose. 


A research program designed to 
assess the role of the arts in the 
space age has been initiated by Dr. 
Max Kaplan of Boston University. 
He has enlisted the aid of six dis- 
tinguished scholars to explore the 
uses of the arts as therapy and as 
social agents. 


According to Edwin Hughes, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary of the National | 


Music Council, Americans were en- 
gaged as chief conductors for nine 
of our major symphony orchestras 
during the past season, as against 
eleven in 1957-58. 


George London 
tapes his own recordings on 


irish 


ferro-sheen 
recording 
tape 


That's not the reason 
why you should use 


J o 
irish 
ferro-sheen 
recording 
tape 


Here's why you should use 


* - 
irish 
ferro-sheen 
recording 
tape: 


It's the best-engineered tape 


\ | in the world... ) 


...gives you better highs... better lows... 
better sound all around! Saves your tape 
recorder, too — because the irish FERRO- 
SHEEN process results in smoother tape 
...tape that can’t sand down your mag- 
netic heads or shed oxide powder into your 
machine. Price? Same as ordinary tape! 


Available wherever quality tape is sold. 
ORRadio Industries, Inc., Opelika, Alabama 
Metropolitan Opera Star George London is managed 
by Columbia Artista Management Inc. 
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| QUOTING DR. HANSON 


: Bic : rector of the Eastman School 
tice- oO s the first book in its new series : , 
Prentice-Hall announce | of Music, considers the newly an- 


| nounced plan for putting young com- 
TIME FOR MUSIC | posers into public school systems of 
by Ehret, Barr, and Blair the country the “most exciting new 
: 5 ae | project in the field of arts and cul- 
Time for Music is a basic song text for general and vocal music in the | ture that I have heard about.” 
junior high school. Participation in music is stressed through the | Dr. Hanson announced the plan 
singing of a carefully selected repertory of songs especially arranged as president of the National Music 
for the changing adolescent voice. These easy-to-sing arrangements | Council. It is made possible by a 
clearly indicate the proper voices for each part. In addition to tradi- | $200,000 grant of the Ford Founda- 
tional and contemporary music, it contains many standard popular tion. It provides for the appoint- 


songs never before published in a basic textbook. ment of twenty-five composers to 
| serve on the staff, although with no 


Time for Music is available now. Music for Everyone, the second teaching duties, of secondary school 
book in the series, and the activity books, You and Music, Books 1 systems, to be selected by a special 
and 2, will be ready soon. Recordings are in preparation. committee. Appointment will be for 
one year, with the possibility of a 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. | hold-over for a second year in ex- 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey _ceptional cases. A new group will 
| be appointed each year, thus provid- 
_ ing opportunity for the greatest pos- 
| sible number of young composers to 
profit by the project. 

It will be the duty of the com- 
| posers to write music in any form 
| needed for school purposes— operet- 
| tas, orchestral pieces, marches, songs 
| and vocal choruses. It will give them 
| a practical field, now lacking, for 
| their talents at a reasonable com- 

pensation. 

“There is a great wealth of musi- 
| cal talent in the United States,” Dr. 

Hanson said, “but too few of our 
| young composers are given the chal- 
| lenge and opportunity of establish- 
| ing themselves in communities which 
| value their abilities as composers. 

By finding public school systems 

which are eager to have composers 
directly for their students, we hope 
to encourage composers, to enrich 
| the musical life of the communities 
and to expand the repertoires of 
| secondary school music throughout 
| the country.” 

Quite a flurry was stirred in the 
| Rochester area by Dr. Howard Han- 

son’s castigation of “musical tripe” 
R E M E M B E 4 _which he said fills the airwaves. In 

a speech at the Music Teachers Na- 
| tional Conference in Kansas City, 


BENTLEY & SIMON “SAW IT IN Missouri, the director of the Univer- 
wey Payee Poorer | sity of Rochester’s Eastman School 


have set the standard : 
of excejience ever MUSIC JOURNAL” of Music said that although many 
tien ere. Coston broadcasters are fulfilling their ob- 


tailored of fine fabrics, : ° . . 
for your lasting enjoyment. J 'h haa Mc when you contact ligations to the public, a greater 


raares Seen, Oe YO), eee number concentrate on music that 
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STRATFORD 
FESTIVAL Canada 


LEV OBORIN 


Soviet pianist in his first North American appearance 


Senior Professor, Moscow Conservatory 
Chopin Prize, Stalin Prize 
People’s Artist — “Russia's finest pianist” 
Member of Oistrakh, Knushevitsky, Oborin Trio 


in three weeks of 


MASTERS CLASSES ° July 6-24, 1959 


For complete information: Louis Applebaum, Music Director 
Stratford Festival, Stratford, Ontario, Canada 
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in the same quality way. our advertisers - 
Write for catalog D-20 ranges from the “awful to the merely 
bad.” He called for “more leader- 
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ship to meet the challenge of pre- 
serving the arts.” 

Comments from the public began 
to pour into Dr. Hanson's office, 
even before his return from the con- 
vention. The majority were warmly 
approving of what they said should 
have been said long ago by respon- 
sible musical educators. Dr. Hanson 
was urged to keep up the crusade 
for better music on the air. 

Dissenters branded it as a “high- 
brow” attack on the sort of music 
that many listeners, especially teen- 
agers, like. No comments were avail- 
able from local broadcasters, many 
of whom have been under fire for a 
long time for the quality of music 
sent out from local stations. >>> 


> 
Bach’s Concerto in D Minor, 


transcribed for violin and piano, has 
recently been published by Volk- 


wein Brothers of Pittsburgh. The | 
transcription was made by concert | 
violinist James de la Fuente, in col- | 
laboration with Paul Sladek and Dr. | 
Casper Koch, who devoted much | 
time to research on the project. In a | 
letter to Dr. Koch, Albert Schweit- | 
zer says: “I entirely agree . . . in the | 


conviction that it is an authentic 
work of Bach. It is wonderful that 


you have transcribed the Concerto | 


for Piano and Violin and that you 
executed it so well.” 


LS 


Elmo Lopez, Martin high school 
band director, and Theron Kirk, 
composer, have created the score of | 
Festival, which was commissioned 
by the Laredo, Texas band in com- 


memoration of their 25th anniver- | 
sary. The composition will be pre- | 


miered in a special anniversary con- 
cert on May 7th. 


The band under the direction of | 
Lopez has won many contest honors | 


in the past several years and has 
twice been invited for special ap- 
pearances at the State Fair in Dal- 
las. 

Kirk, winner of a $1,000 Benjamin 
Award, was recently guest conductor 


of the San Antonio Symphony in a | 
performance of his J/ntrada. He is | 


also composer of a number of choral 
compositions published by Shawnee 
Press. 
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A Mother's Day Hymn 


by EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


Arranged for solo voice by Howard D. McKinney 


$.75 —in high or low key 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. 











CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts SUMMER STUDY SESSIONS 


WRITE FOR Programs leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees in 
INFORMATION Music and in Music Education. Courses in Applied Music, 
FOLDER M-2 Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestration, Accoustics, 
Dr. Daniels, Supervision of Instruction, etc. Also Pre-College Sessions 
Director, for high school .students in String Orchestra, Chorus 
Summer Sessions and Band. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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OPERETTAS FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 
SONG BOOKS, PAGEANTS 


for special days 
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WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER 2, COLO. 
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Ernest 8. 
Williams 


PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN METHOD FOR CORNET “OR ~ TRUMPET 


Complete Method (Vol. 1-2-3) $6.00 
Vol. 1 $3.00 Piano Accompaniment $3.00 
Vol. 2 3.00 No Piano ns 

Vol. 3 3.00 Piano Accompaniment 


ARTISTIC DUETS by Ernest S. Williams” $2. 00 
The Brass World’s most acclaimed duets from the 
celebrated works of Ernest S. Williams. For the 
ambitious who desire a reprieve from the ordina 
in order to sharpen their technical skills and lool 
forward to a well rewarded challenge. 


Ernest S. Williams 
Reveals a most comprehensive, informative and 
a tory text together with graduated 
progressive lip and diaphragm managed exercises. 
METHOD FOR ‘TROMBONE OR BASS CLEF f BARITONE 
by Ernest S. Williams Edited by ROGER SMITH 
$3.50 
Ernest S. Williams—outstanding teacher of James 
Burke, 
complete school of study ever written for trom- 
bone. 





of the “PF” attachment. 


METHOD FOR TRANSPOSITION ’ 
Contains 36 preludes, 12 characteristic studies, 50 
etudes and 12 artistic duets. 


THE SECRET OF TECHNIQUE- PRESERVATION $1 50 


compendium of routine exercise for players who 
have only 30 minutes a or for practice. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES 
New and original studies are offered in style, 
intervals, staccato, double and triple tngetip. 


LITTLE - CLASSICS—COLLECTIONS or Sl SINGLY 
Volume | (Grade 1)—Nos. 1-7 2.00 
Volume I! (Grades 2 and 3)—Nos. 8-12 


Sarabande and Bourrie 
Osseo Fantasia 
Wyalusing Polka 
Winema Waltz 


Grade | 75 
1 


Mitena Gavotte 75 | > ss : 
75 | and the reproducing equipment is 


| adequate and carefully set up. Two 


Wanatuska March 
Chemung Rondino 
. Chenango Schottisch 
10. Temecula Waltz 
Tl. The Adirondacks Polka 
12. The Catskills Polka 


JAMES BURKE 
114 Duets progressing from Easy to Intermediate 
Grade for students or teacher and students. 





publisher and exclusive distributor: 


CHAS. COLIN - 1225 6th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. | 








University of Hawaii 


Summer Session Music Courses 
JUNE 22 to JULY 31 


MUSIC OF THE FAR EAST 
Pacific and Asian Music in 
Education and other music 
courses and applied music 

& 
WRITE DEAN OF SU/AMER SESSION 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 14 











= | ears, 
HIGH TONES for Trumpet and Trombone by 
$1.50 | 


Leonard Smith, Ray Crisora—is the most | 
| sound equipment, he finds a whole 


Includes slide positions and fingerings for | 
trombone and baritone, plus a thorough exposition | 


| and_ stereophonic. 
| plies that only two dimensions of 


| effect, 
| tion to the eyes. The impression of 
| depth is not there. Monaural literal- 
— | ly means one-eared. 


300 | 


Concertone Grade | 75 | ° ° . > > 
| three-dimensional movies in relation 


Hi-Fi Clarified 


CLARK Eppby 


I’. people had only one ear, listen- 
ing to music would be a lot 
simpler. But: since they have two 
sound engineers have been 
working for years to see that both 
ears are used to the fullest advan- 
tage. This provides greatest satisfac- 
tion to people who train themselves 
to hear well with both ears. 

When the average person becomes 
interested and invests in high fidelity 


new language is necessary. Some of 
the rudimentary terms he runs into 
are monaural, binaural, high fidelity 
“Monaural” im- 


sound are used, which give it a flat 
like the usual movie in rela- 


Binaural implies that there are 
three dimensions of sound, as in 


4 | to the eyes. Depth should be achieved 


when the recording is made correctly 


microphones are used when record- 


| ing and spaced approximately the 


EASY DUETS by Ernest S. Williams Edited by | 
$2.00 | Head-phones are used by the listen- 


width of a_ person’s head apart. 


er. Binaural. of course, literally 


' means two-eared. 


High fidelity is obtained by the 
use of more than one microphone, 


| usually several, to record instruments 


(or voices) or groups of instruments 
or voices separately and simultane- 
ously to bring them out with more 
clarity when the recording is repro- 
duced. It is said that more than one 


| speaker is necessary for hi-fi listen- 


ing. In hi-fi an engineer usually 


| listens as the recording is being 
| made and turns dials on a master 


control that balances these micro- 
phones. He brings out weak parts, 


holds down parts that are too strong, 


and makes sure that solo parts stand 


out in relief against accompanying 














instruments or voices. Hi-fi, as we 
know it, is monaural. 

“Full-frequency”” range 
equally to stereo and hi-fi, except 
that stereo is binaural. The fre- 
quency range usually reproduced 
covers 20 to 20,000 cycles per second. 
The stereophonic recording process 
is similar to that of binaural. In 
stereo, reproducing the recordings 
through two separate speakers is 
necessary. It is generally conceded 
that the speakers sould be at least 
six feet apart. A person starting to 
set up his speakers tries to get these 
two units as far apart as he expects 
to be from them when he listens. 
Ideally, the best results are obtained 
by purchasing matched speakers and 
amplifiers. This means that they 
should be identical acoustically and 
electrically. This is equally true for 
“do-it-yourself” fans and those who 
buy commerical sets. 

Amplifiers are units for control- 
ling the sound that comes from each 
of the speakers. The needle for 
stereophonic systems is smaller than 
the needle for hi-fi. Hi-fi records 
can be played on a stereo system 
and will sound better, but stereo- 
phonic records may be ruined by 
playing them with a hi-fi needle. 
The unit which contains the needle 
(or stylus) is called a pick-up, a 
cartridge or a head. A good stereo- 
phonic cartridge may be obtained 
for use on a hi-fi record player for 
about the same price as a good hi-fi 
pick-up. This enables one to play 


refers 
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stereophonic or hi-fi records on his 
hi-fi record player, if one cannot 
afford the stereo equipment as yet. 

Stereophonic records are, so far, 
only reproduced in 3314 r.p.m. 
speed, and are now available in 
many record shops. One spectacular 
recording features steam and Diesel 
locomotives approaching and passing. 

The author is indebted to the 
Fred Waring Workshop sessions, to 
Mack Fein, audiologist of Platters, 


MUSIC IN 


Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., to William 
Lamoreaux, an International Busi- 
ness Machines engineer, who re- 
viewed this manuscript, to Archie 


Watson, a General Electric engineer | 
who demonstrated his own fine Stereo | 


equipment, to a booklet printed for 
Magnavox, which defined some of 
the terms, and to the publisher of 
The Vestal News, who first printed 
this material in his weekly news- 


paper. >>> 


INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 111) 


choruses, concert orchestra, dance 
orchestra and music appreciation 
clubs. Fred T. Clarke, director. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, New York: Company 
sponsors several choruses and a dance 
orchestra. Arden C. Howland, di- 
rector. 

Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana: Company sponsors three 
choruses and a dance orchestra. Har- 
old W. Bechert, director. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City: Company sponsors 
three choruses, concert orchestra, 
dance orchestra and music apprecia- 
tion clubs. R. E. Sward, director. 

Hughes Aircraft Company, Culver 
City, California: Company sponsors 
mixed chorus, dance orchestra, small 


vocal ensembles, piano classes, and 
music appreciation clubs. Harry N. 
Sellers, director. 

Diamond Alkali Company, Fair- 
port Harbor, Ohio: Company spon- 
sors three chorus and small vocal 
ensembles. Andrew T. Hyduke, di- 
rector. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 
Keystone, W. Virginia: Company 
sponsors mixed chorus, children’s 
chorus, piano classes and music ap- 
preciation clubs. Fred H. Robert- 
son, director. 

International Business Machines 
Country Club, Endicott, New York: 
Company sponsors three adult cho- 
ruses, children’s chorus, concert or- 
chestra, dance orchestra, and concert 
band. E. J. Fancher, director. }>> 
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PLAY THE FINEST 
“2uY oiRECTONE 
s laasale § te 


= peewee Welk 


CHAMPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO 


% May oiRECTONE 


CARRYING 
POWER! 


Directone Accordions 
are available 
in many sizes and models. 


FUN TO LEARN...¢ 
DELIGHTFUL TO PLAY! 
get 
LITERATURE... 
WRITE TODAY! 


Dept. A4-59 
601 West 26th Street 
New York 1, New York 











Emergent Voice 
by Kenneth N. Westerman 


This is a valuable book for teach- 
ers of Singing. Class and Private 
instruction in the practical appli- 
cation of this research will be 
given during the 1959 summer 
season. 

For information, write— 

Carol F. Westerman 
Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Complicated rhythms 
Never bother me 
On the spot | solve them 
Metronomically, 


The With 


Franz tec 
t/ ‘PANZ ectric Metronome 
(of 
course) 


*How? Get book, METRONOME 
TECHNIQUES, $1.00 
For $1.00 Book, or information, write 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 


53 WALLACE STREET 
New Haven, Conn. 








READ PAGE 101 











Advance 


in MUSIC 


with STUDY at HOME! 


Even the most accomplished 
know there’s danger in a 
“musical standstill”. 


Keep growing in music . . . improve your own 
performance . . . learn improved methods to 
stimulate your students’ interest . . . keep them 
progressing faster. 

Investigate our excellent low-cost home-study 
courses that permit you to study in your spare 
time, progress at your own pace. . . no inter- 
ference with your regular work. We are the 
only Home-Study school offering all courses 
leading to a Bachelor of Music Degree. In our 
58th year. 


Write today for Catalog and Sample Lesson 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, Dept. 649 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Violin 
Piano, Student's Course Guitar 
Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Clarinet 
Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Supervisor's) Sax 
Ear Training & Sight Singing Voice 
Hist. & Anal. of Music Cornet-Trumpet 
Adv. Composition Prof. Cornet-Trumpet 
Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conducting 
Harmony Dance Band Arranging 
Marching Band Arranging 


NAME 





H re}| R Newest? colorfast fabrics 
Cc available. Write for 


ROBES Catalog A59. 
E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, il. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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How Can They Study 


Jazz Improvisation? 


HAROLD GOLDBERG 


cal domain of its innovators or 
the select initiated few who nur- 
tured it. Rather it has asserted itself 
in the broader sense, claiming its 
due mantle of cultural importance. 

In order to view this realistically 
we must first place Jazz in its proper 
perspective. It is a form in the 
total music idiom. Its intense value 
lies in the fact that it embodies and 
articulates the basic quality of music. 

To think creatively is the artist’s 
aim. This could be the composer 
seated before his manuscripts striv- 
ing for months and even years to 
weave the strands of a symphony. 
It could be the Jazz musician urg- 
ing the natural swing of rhythms 
and spontaneously creating inspired 
melodic improvisations. 

Jazz finds its home and its basis 
in freedom. It is not strictly bound 
by stringent rules. It demands of the 
musician quick inventiveness and 
agile comprehension of the musical 
movement around him. These char- 
acteristics have always been basically 
descriptive of the American way of 
life, in presenting ever-changing 
challenges. 

Let us examine and dwell upon 
Improvisation. This is basic to being 


en is no longer the private musi- 


| creative. Having obtained a meas- 
| ure of technique and knowledge of 


musical construction, the musician 
must be able to kindle them into 
something alive. 

The student musician, and in 
many cases the professional, will 
ask—how? How do you learn to 
improvise? This is a most valid 
question and can be answered in 


| many ways. 


One way is through experience, 


the experience of actually playing 
with other musicians . . . of feeling 
the demanding insistence of rhythm. 
This can be accomplished only by 
playing with and listening to those 
who have achieved a high degree 
of musicianship. 

Previously this has been almost 
impossible and at best confusing for 
many young musicians. Confusing, 
for they answered this need by try- 
ing to play with records not designed 
for that purpose. 


““Accompaniment Record” 


With the introduction of the 
Signal Jazz Laboratory Series, a 
structure has been created that offers 
a valid solution. An “accompani- 
ment record” which retains all the 
essential drive and swing necessary 
to inspire the musical aspirant, has 
been created. What makes this 
rhythm section particularly alive is 
that it was recorded backing a solo- 
ist. Through a recording technique 
the soloist is not heard one side (side 
B) although he was audible to the 
rest of the musicians at the time of 
recording. His presence on the other 
side (side A), gives the record more 
value, both for educational purposes, 
and for the non-musician collector. 

A brochure expounding basic har- 
monic instruction and containing a 
note for note solo from the _per- 
formance side, is included with the 
album. 

True Jazz music is an individual 
expression. It must, as an art, go 
on progressing. Clearly and boldly, 
it stands as the music of our time. 
This truly is the American Art 


Form. >>> 
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CHARLES HAUBIEL ... Composer 


U.S. Winner of International Schubert Centennial Contest 


PITTSBURGH 


BICENTENNIAL SELECTIVE pieces of unusual harmonic color for student 


VY FARLONG ial eile programs. In SETS, or may be ordered individually. 
ing 200 years in the history of easy to medium grade 

Pittsburgh will move into high gear MINIATURES ($1.95 for 6) ETCHINGS ($1.80 for 5) 
during the coming summer months. ~ AMystery —™” e of Dorian Y 
Though the Bicentennial has been Madonna 
officially under way since last Gayety 
Thanksgiving Day, the date of May Shadows 
16th will usher in the intensive pro- | Snowflakes 
gram of activities scheduled for the Festival 
warm season. On that date, the 
Armed Forces Day parade will help 
to signal the opening of the Gate- 
way Festival in Point State Park, at | 
the tip of the Golden Triangle. The 
month of May will also see a Festi- | 
val of Bands held in Pitt Stadium, a | 
School Choral Festival, also in the 
Stadium, and the Duquesne Univer- | 
sity Folk Festival at the Syria 
Mosque. Sunday Vespers in the | 
Point Amphitheatre will commence 
the first week in June and continue 
through the month of August; June | 
is also the month for the Stephen 
Foster Memorial and Song Festival. 
During July and August, the Bi- 
centennial Musical Drama will be The entire Teacher Training Course of this Sixteenth National Convention, 
performed at the Amphitheatre in | will be presented personally by Robert Whitford, Noted American Music 
Point Park. The Tri-State Pipe | Educator. 
Band will be heard on September | 
11 and 12. Throughout the summer, 
appearances will be made by con- 
cert artists, the Mendelssohn Choir, 
and foreign choirs brought to Pitts- | 
burgh on an exchange basis. The 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association 
will conduct a contest for composi- 
tion of a Bicentennial March. The 
final musical event of the celebra- | 


Dance of Dorian Youths 
Fairy Spinning Wheel 
Ride Through The Night 
Where The Shadow Lies 
Lonely Elf Sings to Brook 


medium grade 
MEZZOTINTS (Set of 4 — $1.85) 
Nostalgia Fox Ahead 
Summer Eve Churchyard Elves Spinning 


slapisicecaiciiiisemaa 
Catalogs on request. Music on approval. 


THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC., 1211 Ditmas Ave., Bkn., N. Y. 








ON TO NEW YORK .. . FOR THE 


Robert Whitford 
1959 National Piano Teacher Convention 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, July 15, 16 


For all Piano Teachers, Students, and Interested Persons Robert Whitford 


Plan Your Vacation The Educational Way 

Write for a copy of the Convention Program. With it we shall send you complimentary, 
Mr. Whitford’s celebrated essay, Piano Teaching Today. 

Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 


World Research in Music and Music Education 
Dept. J, 3010 N. W. 2nd Avenue, Miami 37, Florida 














PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 
PETER MENNIN, Director 
‘ ° — ° SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 22 to JULY 31 
tion will be the “Christmas Around Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma, M. Mus., B. Mus., Certificate. Affiliation with Johns 


7 © P 2 | Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Member of National Association of Schools of 
the World site| pageant, to be held Music and of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Dormitory facilities. 





at Carnegie Music Hall on Decem- 
ber 7 and 14. 

Among the non-musical highlights 
of the Festival will be performances 
of a Bicentennial Drama, several 


For Catalog Write: REGISTRAR — 9 E. MT. VERNOW PLACE, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











STRIPED BLAZER 


outstanding sporting events (includ- 
ing the Major League All-Star Game 
at Forbes field on July 7), and many 
symposiums, scientific meetings, con- 
ferences on education, religion, his- 
tory, and law, and special museum 
exhibits. And those with an affinity 
for the nostalgic will welcome the 
return to the Pittsburgh embank- 
ment of the 315-foot “Big Mama”— 
the largest sternwheel towboat ever 
built. The former coal-hauler will 
serve as a floating restaurant, thea- 
tre, lounge and museum. >>> 
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SHAWL COLLAR 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Grey, 
Royal, Powder Blue, 
Gold, Peacock 
Blue, White, Green, 
Charcoal, Maroon. 
Top quality fab- 
rics. Fully 


lined. $16.90 


Also available with 
matching shawl 


TARTAN PLAID 


Handsomely styled, 
authentic and mod- 
ern tartans for the 
‘‘New Elegant 


\ Look.”’ Basic colors: 


Red, Grey, Blue, 
Yellow, Green, Char- 
coal. New, slim-line 
lapels. Fully 


lined. $17.90 





2, 3, or 4 button. 
Patch or flap 
pockets. Finest 
Dacron, Rayon 
or Orlon blends. 
Also available in 
plaids or 


solids. $22.90 


Write to 
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FOR 


PLAYABILITY 
- SAY 


THE REEDS THAT 
“BLOW EASY" 
Clarinet, Alto Sax,,Tenor Sax 
~ Rico Reeds come accurately 
graded. At Music Dealers 
everywhere! 


RICO PRODUCTS 


155 North La Brea 
Hollywood 36, 
California 





New Aid in Music Education 


identify Notes, Sharps and Flats of Key 
Signatures Instantly and Accurately 


NAME — THE — NOTE 
Set of 3 plastic aids in pocket kit 
$2.00 
At music stores or write to: 


Helen H. Ericksen 
P. O. Box 124, Staten Island 14, N. Y. 











CHORAL 
MUSIC 
THE 
WHOLE WORLD LOVES 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Climin’ Up The Mountain Children 
(Happy, Lively) 
S.A.T.B. (with bass solo) 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child 
S.A.T.B. (alto or mez. solo) 
Go Tell It On The Mountain 
(Heralding the birth of Jesus, 
the Chirst Child) 
S.A.T.B. 25 


E. A. MIDDLETON MUSIC PUBLISHER 
1576 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


album. I 


| The 














‘CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 39th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 





Mechanized Music 


of Our Ancestors 


RUTH W. STEVENS 


ISTENING to good music at its 

finest goes hand in hand with 
the other facets of gracious living. 
And serious music lovers of our day, 
including the growing roster of Hi- 
Fi enthusiasts, have ‘never had it so 
good.”” But what about the discrimi- 


| nating musician, or perhaps just the 


average gentleman or woman, who 
lived in the elegant eighties? They 
too loved music, and music boxes 


| were to them what the record player 


is to us to-day. For more than a cen- 
tury, these mechanical little music 
makers provided entertainment of 
intriguing charm and quality. 

Many people to-day would be hap- 
py to see a revival in the creation of 
these old fashioned charmers. How- 
ever, that is improbable, because 


| there are few expert craftsmen living 


who are skilled in the construction 
of some of the intricate parts. 

There is undeniable nostalgia asso- 
ciated with tales of that bygone era 


_of refined, slower-tempoed living. 
| Personally, there are times when the 
| wonders of stereophonic sound are 


blasting through our home, that I 
close my eyes and think tenderly of 


| Grandmother’s quiet parlor, and her 


music box resting on the marble 
topped table in the lace-curtained 
bay window—along with the bulbous 
rose painted lamp, and the red plush 
also remember a_ long 
cherry-wood box, the lid of which 
showed an elaborate inlay of gold 
and pearl, plus a gilt scroll that said 
“Mandoline, Expressive Zither.” 
music box was invented in 
Switzerland about 1750. It grew and 
developed from a tiny one-cylinder, 
one-combeéd affair, to a tremendous 
box of ten or more interchangeable 
cylinders or discs—from a little tin- 
kling thing to a gigantic café box 
(the forerunner of our juke-box), 


| and the mighty. street organs. Many 


of these large models were operated 


by the continuous turning of a 
crank, and some ingenious methods 
evolved for the performance of this 
mundane chore. 

Some authorities feel we should 
go back to the ancient African mu- 
sical instrument, the Zanze, as the 
earliest ancestor. It consisted of bam- 
boo or metal tongues, which were 
fastened near one end to a small 
board or a flat box. The fourteen or 
more small tongues were twanged 
with fingers or thumb, a sort of 
primitive zither. Others trace all such 
mechanical musical instruments back 
to the tower clocks of the middle 
ages—the carillons. Flemish clock- 
maker Koecke invented the “musical 
barrel” or rotating cylinder, studded 
with pins. These pins, attached to 
little hammers by threads, repro- 
duced the sound of bells. This cylin- 
der system, in miniature, became the 
basis for music box operation. 


Swiss Music Box 


An expert watchmaker in Geneva, 
Switzerland, probably conceived the 
idea for the first music box—a few 
separate vibrating steel prongs, set 
in motion by a revolving disc or 
platform inset with tiny pins which 
raised the blades, producing a pleas- 
ing sound. When these pins were 
placed to obtain the desired melody, 
then set in a watch with a winding 
spring which started the music, we 
had a marvel of workmanship. Other 
artistic placements of that period 
were in clocks, jewelry cases, bon- 
bonnieéres, seals, cane tops, small bot- 
tles and the exquisitely jeweled snuff- 
boxes. 

Gradually as the technique im- 
proved, the pins were placed on a 
brass cylinder or barrel, motivated 
by a spring. Speed was controlled by 
a series of small wheels, and the in- 
dividual prongs were replaced by a 
comb of a single piece. This type has 
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continued without much change, and 
we are all familiar with our simple 
and cheaply manufactured present- 
day music box, nestled in everything 
from a toy piano to a magic table. 

In boxes such as Grandmother’s, 
in changing from one tune to an- 
other, a ratchet wheel moved the 
barrel on its axis just a fraction of 
an inch, far enough so that the 
plectra used in playing one tune 
would pass between the tongues, and 
those needed pins for the next num- 
ber would be brought into position 
to strike the teeth of the comb. 

In the best music boxes, the teeth 
are in groups of four to six, tuned 
in unison. When the pins strike, it is 
with such rapidity that we hear only 
one sound, but the volume is in- 
creased, and a sort of tremolo effect 
added. In all boxes the principal 
parts are the comb, the cylinder, and 
the regulator, regardless of the size 
of the machine. 


Museum Pieces 


The generation that made and re- 
paired these old-fashioned music 
makers has passed, and collectors 
now consider themselves fortunate 
to unearth a fine specimen. So far I 
have had to content myself with en- 
vious viewing of rare objects in 
museums. 

In one display, a most unusual 
box featured on its top an acrobat, 
standing with his left hand on the 
back of a small chair. When the 
music started he bowed, moved his 
right arm in salute, then balanced 
upside down on his left. Another 
delightful box, about nine inches 
square and almost as high, had a 
“Bo Peep doll” standing amid her 
sheep. When wound, the doll played 
her mandolin, the sheep nodded 
their heads, with tiny bells chiming 
merrily. This was a Swiss toy, brought 
across the Atlantic in a sailing-vessel 
to some lucky little girl of long ago. 
In a third collection was a beauti- 
fully wrought work or sewing-box, 
which opened to display a figure, 
moving his head and playing a 
guitar in time to the music. 

A friend on a trip to Natchitoches, 
La., had the privilege of visiting the 
old Williams mansion. There she 
heard the large Swiss box said to 
have been made for the marriage of 
fickle, frivolous Jerome, King of 
Westphalia, Napoleon’s spoiled little 
brother. This box had an “orches- 
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tra”—a special arrangement for bells, | 


drums and castanets—and an exten- 
sive repertoire on its five cylinders 
of grenadier songs, dances, popular 
tunes and operatic selections. 

A pleasing substitute for a real 
box is the Columbia record, WL 134, 
Tinkle, Clang, Ring and Chime, 
from the Adventures in Sound Series. 


Recorded in Utrecht, Holland, from | 


one of the world’s greatest collec- 
tions of music boxes of all sizes, as 
well as barrel organs, with many 
variations such as the Serinette, a 
small pipe-organ used to teach sing- 
ing to canaries. These should be 
splendid subjects for study. 

So we say goodbye to the little 
music box, with its grace, dignity 
and some very human qualities. Su 
perseded now by the record-changer, 
radio and TV, nevertheless its mem- 
ory lingers on, keeping warm a spe- 
cial spot in the hearts of certain 
music lovers everywhere. >>> 





MEDIEVAL MUSIC 


RANK L. HARRISON, Senior 
Lecturer in Music at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has added an impres- 
sive volume on Music in Medieval 
Britain to the series edited by Egon 
Wellesz under the general title of 
Studies in the History of Music. The 
American publisher is Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York, 
Routledge and Keegan Paul of Lon- 
don. 
This is the first full-length book 
on its particular subject, and breaks 


new ground in the approach to me- | 


dieval music in general. Drawing on 
unpublished archives and previously 
untapped printed sources, the author 
gives a comprehensive account of the 


choral foundations of monastic and | 


secular cathedrals, of abbeys and 
parish churches, and of colleges, col- 
legiate churches and _ household 
chapels, assessing the part played 
by each type of institution in the 
musical history of the British Isles. 
This new investigation is comple- 
mented by a study of the history and 
forms of the plainsong of the Eng- 
lish liturgies, and against this dual 
background the development of 
polyphonic music from the Norman 
Conquest to the Reformation is 
traced in continuous relation to its 
institutional setting and its ritual 
framework. >>> 


Peter De Rose 


The week of April 23-30th 
has been designated as “Peter 
De Rose Memorial Week,” 
commemorating the 6th anni- 
versary of the death of the 
composer of “Deep Purple” and 
many other popular songs. 
April 1959 also marks the silver 
anniversary of “Deep Purple” 
which he wrote and introduced 
as a piano solo in 1934. A spe- 
cial Album has been released 
by EVEREST records with 12 
De Rose songs entitled “A HI- 
FI TRIBUTE to Peter De 
Rose.” In addition to. a bril- 
liant career as a composer he 
ranked high in popularity as 
a Radio Pioneer. 
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choral works of 


M. Thomas Cousins 


Commit Thou All Thy Griefs 
SATB 20 


Glorious Everlasting 
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Hark the Sound of Holy Voices 
SSAATTBB 28 


The Lord Is In His Holy Temple 
SSATBB 16 


0 Clap Your Hands 
SSAATTBB 30 


Praise the Lord! Ye Heavens Adore 
Him 
SATB 22 


Sanctus 
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congratulate their editor and assure him it was a 
privilege to prepare this supplement in his honor. 
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je Message rom the Pp bbl, 


HE familiar expression, “flowers for the liv- 

ing,’ can be applied to Sigmund Spaeth 
more than any other man I can think of. For the 
past four years he has done a brilliant job as 
editor of Music Journal, and since I believe such 
unique ability should receive its due while the 
man is still with us, this special section is devoted 
to the achievements of our editor, quite apart 
from the Journal itself, and with an absolutely 
objective point of view. 

Sigmund Spaeth is very much alive, and as 
energetic as ever, after passing the Biblical ‘‘three 
score and ten,’ and he would be the last one to 
expect or suggest any recognition of the great 
services that he has rendered to music in the past 
fifty years of his distinguished career. 

When I informed Dr. Spaeth that I had de- 
cided to dedicate a section of the April-May issue 
of Music Journal to his “Fifty Years with Music,” 
I almost thought, from the expression on his 
face, that I was trying to sell him an ad! He gave 
me all kinds of reasons why we shouldn't do it, 
and I really think he was embarrassed. But I had 
made up my mind that I wasn’t going to take 
“No” for an answer. His contributions to music 
in general, and to Music Journal in particular as 
its editor, definitely rate this tribute. 

What he himself would modestly hate to men- 
tion has been told effectively and convincingly 
in the following pages by some of the outstanding 
men and women of our time. Rarely if ever has 
there been such unanimous praise for the activi- 
ties of a single individual, particularly in the 
field of music. There is absolute agreement that 
Sigmund Spaeth’s entire adult life has been de- 
voted to the sincere and unselfish advancement 
of music in America. 

This special section of Music Journal is far 
more than a conventional compliment to a man 
whom I have learned to love and respect, and to 
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whom every music-lover, every musician and the 
entire music industry is permanently indebted. 
It tells a fascinating story of how one can turn a 


hobby into a profession, an avocation into a vo- 
cation, exerting an unlimited influence for the 
good of the most widely enjoyed of all the arts— 
music itself. 

My thanks go to all those who have contrib- 
uted articles and letters to this section, to the 
hundreds whose names are listed as ‘‘Friends of 
Sigmund Spaeth,” making possible the establish- 
ing of several scholarships in music schools and 
contributions to the pet Spaeth charities, and 
finally to the advertisers who have shown their 
appreciation by congratulatory messages of all 
kinds, including timely reminders of the actual 
works of the man whom they are honoring. 
Never has a tribute been better deserved. Sig- 
mund Spaeth is more than my editor; he is my 
friend. >>> 


—AL VANN 
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New York Appreciates 


a Practical Music Lover 


ROBERT F. WAGNER 


Mayor of the City of New York 


\ USIC is the truly international 
4 language—and I know of no 
individual who has done more since 
the turn of the century to bring it 
to the hearts and homes of Ameri- 
cans than Sigmund Spaeth. On this, 
the fiftieth anniversary in music of 
Dr. Spaeth, I know I express the 
feelings of every resident of our great 
city in conveying my tribute to Sig- 
mund Spaeth and in expressing 
anew my admiration and apprecia- 
tion for his years of dedicated ac- 
tivity. He all of us re- 
markably 

I recall with particular delight the 
“Tune Detective” programs in the 
earlier days of radio, in which I was 
continually amazed and amused to 
learn how melody, the life-blood of 
music, quickly works its way into 
our favor and how some of our most 
popular and beloved tunes can be 
traced to earlier, more serious works. 

One would require far more space 
than these pages afford to cite the 
unique and lasting contributions of 
Sigmund Spaeth to the growth of 
American culture in the field of 
music. (I am not forgetting that he 
at one time broadcast tennis and 
football for WNYC!) They vary from 
writing and lecturing to judging the 
finals in New York City’s annual 
Barbershop , Quartet competition 
these many years, with occasional 
MC duties also in Central Park. We 
have a City Anthem—Our New York 


has served 
well. 
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—and the words and music are by 
Sigmund Spaeth. Our distinguished 
City stations, WNYC and WNYC- 
FM, have this year presented their 
20th Annual American Music Festi- 
val; for two decades Dr. Spaeth has 
been a constant source of encourage- 
ment and help to these hundreds of 
concerts. 

For nine fruitful years he was 
president of the National Associa- 
tion for American Composers and 
Conductors. It was the original 
Municipal Art Committee which 
laid the groundwork for our great 
City Center of Music and Drama; 
again Dr. Spaeth was in the van- 
guard, propounding valuable ideas 
as a committee member. Currently 
he is giving important aid as a mem- 
ber of a committee I have estab- 
lished for a George M. Cohan 
memorial, as well as that of this 
year’s Handel Festival. 

Strictly as an amateur, whose pur- 
suits with the violin never led him 
to the virtuoso stage, I shall always 
be grateful to Sigmund Spaeth for 
bringing music to the level of the 
average person, for lifting from 
music the veil of academic techni- 


calities and demonstrating that any- 
one can learn to appreciate and 
enjoy good music. From everyone 
who has ever sung or whistled or 
got pleasure from a tune, congratu- 
lations are in order to Sigmund 
Spaeth on his Golden Anniversary 
in music. >>> 





A RECOLLECTION 


R. SPAETH appeared twice at 
the White House during my 
husband’s term of office—once at a 
luncheon which I gave for the ladies 
of the diplomatic service, with Vandy 
Cape and Beatrice Harrison on the 
same program. I can remember still 
how much pleasure he gave to all 
of us, and I think Amelia Earhardt 
was with us on that occasion. Later 
he gave us an evening concert after 
a dinner in honor of the Grand 
Duchess of Luxembourg. My _ hus- 
band enjoyed Dr. Spaeth tremen- 
dously and I have always had a great 
admiration for him and a warm 
recollection of his personality. 
—Eleanor Roosevelt 
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RICHARD RODGERS 


] ENJOY shaking Sig Spaeth’s 
hand on the anniversary of his 
Fifty Years with Music. For him, 
they have been good years. For the 
rest of us, they have been wonderful 
in many ways. The friendships he 
has made, the discoveries, the honors 
are a part of a productive and pur- 
poseful life. More important, I think, 
has been Sig’s part as a teacher in 
the musical life of this generation. 

\ good teacher draws on 
talents for his lessons. He uses pre- 
cept and examples. Humor, games, 
many other devices are a part of his 
skill. In all of these things, Sig’s skill 
has been a high one. 


many 


I have often wondered about the 
many people, young and old, whom 
Sig has led into music. He knows 
Broadway like the village mailman. 
He has charted the growth of the 
musical theatre, its stumbling toward 
maturity, its groping for new ex- 
pression. Who else knows Gershwin 
Kern, Hindemith and _ barber 
shop ballads? For everything in mu- 
sic, Sig has been a Pied Piper of 
irresistible appeal. His appeal has 
been fun and enjoyment, and know- 
ledge. 


and 


Chere’s a point to be made for 
musical knowledge. It has been said 
that an appreciation of art cannot 
be obtained by aimlessly wandering 
in and out of art galleries. Music 
can be enjoyed casually—by an aim- 
less exposure. But the enjoyment is 


The name of Richard Rodgers instantly 
brings to mind those great musical shows, 
including “The King and I,” “South Paci- 
fic,” “Carousel,” “Oklahoma!” and currently 
“Flower written by 
partnership with Oscar Hammerstein II, in 
addition to his with 
Hart. His genius has given a new 
and permanent signficance to America’s con 
tributions to stage music. 


Drum Song,” him in 


earlier collaboration 


Lorenz 
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The Author and his Collaborator, Oscar Hammerstein II 


greater when it is based on informed 
appreciation. The word I'd like to 
find falls somewhere between 
phistication” and “knowledge.” Sig 
has been too young and enthusiastic 
in his pleasures to be called sophis- 
ticated, and too smart to try to im- 
press anyone with the enormity of 


“so- 


EARLY PRINCETONIAN 


David Lawrence 


*‘IGMUND SPAETH was an 
\/ outstanding member of the 
Princeton faculty, which he joined 
in 1906 as an instructor in German. 

At the time, Wood- 
row Wilson was 
President of the 
University, and 
while Sigmund had 
an older brother, 
Duncan, who 
an outstanding 
teacher of English, 
“Sig,”’ as we called 


was 


him, made his own 
mark in many ways. 

Sig Spaeth, of course, had a 
unique way of teaching German. 
He really made it interesting. His 
classes included many men who were 
not only active in college days, but 
who later became prominent in 
public life. 


his knowledge. 

In France, the title “Man of 
Letters” is an honor. It entitles you 
to sit way up at the head of the 
table. 

A Man of Music should mean just 
as much. 

Sig Spaeth is a Man of Music. b>D 


Sig Spaeth was, even in our col- 
lege days, known for his interest in 
music. He wrote the program notes 
and reviews of the 
Daily Princetonian, and was concert- 
master of the University orchestra 
as well as a violin soloist. He will 
be remembered for his singing in 
the Glee Club and the chapel choir 
and serving as President of the local 
Choral Society. 

All in all, I would say that Sig 
Spaeth was an inspiration to all of 
us in student days at Princeton, and 
we of the Alumni are gratified that 
he has made such a success in his 


chosen field. >>> 


concerts for 


David Lawrence is a widely read com- 
mentator on current events and politics, 
both in his popular syndicated column and 
in the significant magazine, “U.S. News and 
World Report”, of which he is editor and 
Washington correspondent. Among his well 
known books is “The True Story of Wood- 
row Wilson” and he has also written many 
articles for the leading magazines. 
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THE HOUSE OF 


PTrRINWAY 


SALUTES 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


on hts 


Fifty Years with Music 
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IN APPRECIATION OF SIGMUND SPAETH AND HIS 50 YEARS WITH MUSIC 


We take this golden opportunity to honor Sigmund Spaeth for his vast 
contributions to the knowledge, understanding, and enjoyment of music 


... for the increased pleasure in music he has brought to millions...and 


for the inspiration of his career through a lifetime devoted to the cause 
of more and better music. CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CoO. 
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Football and Music 
at Asheville 


ELLIOTT SPRINGS 


HEN I returned to the Ashe- 

ville School in the fall of 
1910, there were two questions up- 
permost in my mind, namely, who 
was going to be my new English 
teacher and who was going to be the 
new football coach. 

On the train from Salisbury to 
Asheville, the first question was an- 
swered because Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
a graduate of Haverford College, 
who had just taken his Ph.D at 
Princeton, was on the train in charge 
of the new boys and he told us he 
was going to teach English and 
German. I asked him what else he 
was going to do and he said that 
was all. I broke the news to him that 
all masters at the Asheville School 
had extra-curricular activities such 
as coaching the various athletic 
teams and crews, looking after the 
debating societies, etc. He said he 
had played some football at Haver- 
ford, so I knew he was a natural at 
Asheville, where every boy played 
football according to his size and 
experience. Sure enough, he was 
designated football coach and was 
pretty busy at it from the day he 
arrived. I too small for the 
varsity but I was in his English class. 

After the football season ended on 
Thanksgiving, he introduced the 
school to soccer football, which he 
had coached at Princeton after play- 


was 





Colonel Springs, world famous as an avia- 
tor in two wars, with innumerable decora- 
tions, honors and awards, and author of 
several popular books, including “Warbirds 
and Ladybirds,” is now President of the 
Springs Cotton Mills and several affiliated 
companies, some banks and the Lancaster & 
Chester Railway System, plus a few direc- 
torships. He was a promising pupil of Dr. 
Spaeth’s at the Asheville School for Boys 
in North Carolina. 
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ing at Haverford. When the weather 
was cold for was 
moved indoors to help with the 
basketball team, and in the spring 
he coached the baseball outfielders 
and supervised swimming and _ ten- 
nis. He was a good coach and we 
won most of our football games; but 
he really didn’t get into his stride 
until he started coaching the musical 
clubs, and there he was really a stat 
because he could play and sing with 
them. He 
and trained the glee club and the 
chapel choir. Then he added a trio 
for chamber consisting of 
himself on the violin, Sam Hypes on 
the cello, and Mr. Church, a faculty 
member, at the piano. He wasn’t sat- 
isfied with that but soon organized 
a faculty music club as well, with 
most of the teachers engaged except 
the two headmasters who, due to 
their physique, couldn’t — reach 
around a mandolin. 

He got along all right with the 
debating society and edited the 
school magazine, with an occasional 


too soccer, he 


organized an orchestra 


music, 


Asheville’s Football Coach 


73s 


. 2 _-_ = 
The Author and Friend (Joe Gazzam, 
Jr.) as Juvenile Footballers 


minstrel show to supplement these 
activities. I don’t remember his Eng 
lish classes too well because I con 
fuse them with those of his brother, 
Duncan, at Princeton. Of course, he 
presided over a table in the dining- 
room and was in charge of the top 
floor of the senior dormitory, with 
occasional hours in the study-hall. 
I imagine he kept pretty busy but | 
don’t recall he lost any weight at it; 
and he found time to write the 
words and music of the official schoo! 
song which was later published fon 
us by Hypes’ father. 

Our musical clubs gave a concert 
each year at the Battery Park Hotel 
in Asheville under Dr. Spaeth’s di 
rection. The first time this was tried 
the boys rented two open seven- 
passenger, two-cylinder, Buick tour 
ing cars to take them into town, 
which was a six-mile trip over dirt 
roads. Naturally the boys got into 
a race and when they arrived at the 
hotel, their tuxedoes were 
with dust. It didn’t seem to bothe 
Dr. Spaeth, though, for he concocted 
immediately a special song to match 
their appearance which was a sort 
version of Dust Gets in 


covered 


of early 
Your Eyes. 

He stayed at Asheville for 
years and then left for Europe and, 
eventually, landed in New York as 


two 


a writer and speaker on music. | 
don’t think he ever taught English 
or German again. Later, when he 
was on radio, I would swell up with 
pride and inform one and all that 
this was my former football coach. 
To my mind, Sigmund Spaeth has 


come a long way in filty years. DDD 
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When the Mail Carried Us 


RUBE GOLDBERG 


ACK in the early part of the century there 
was a phenomenon in New York called the 
Evening Mail, a daily newspaper with a not too 
impressive circulation but with a staff that im- 
pressed itself directly or indirectly upon most of 
the city’s population. This distinguished com- 
pany included Grantland Rice, sports editor, 
with Ed Sullivan as an assistant; Burns Mantle, 
the drama critic; Franklin P. Adams, whose col- 
umn, “Always in Good Humor’ nurtured such 
future greats as George S. Kaufman, Alexander 
Woollcott and Morrie Ryskind; Russel Crouse, 
reporter, who was to write Life With Father 
and dozens of other hit plays, including the cur- 
rent Tall Story; Mary Margaret McBride, the 
indestructible sister of sobs and laughter; Bob 
Brinkerhoff, Charley Voight and myself as car- 
toon novices; Ben Schulberg, a copyboy, who 
later became production head of Paramount 
Studios and the father of the presently distin- 
guished Budd, and many others. 

Into this crater of talent in September, 1914, 
plunged a powerful guy named Sigmund Spaeth 
to bring an understanding of music to people 
who heretofore were conscious of no sounds but 
the rattling of garbage cans and the ene of 

One of the most popular cartoonists of all time, winner ee a 
Pulitzer Prize and other awards, Rube Goldberg today appears 
three times every week in the New York “Journal-American”, 
with his unique editorial drawings also syndicated by King 


Features. Doubleday & Company have just published his latest 
book: “How to Get the Cotton out of a Bottle of Aspirin.” 
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horses’ hooves pulling heavy beer-trucks. His sys- 
tem of reviewing musical performances was to 
forget about being a critic and attend simply as 
an open-minded listener. He made our readers 
as conscious of Brahms, Bach and Mozart as they 
were of Christy Mathewson, Jack Dempsey and 
Billy Sunday. He threw technical terms out the 
window and wrote of leving sounds that stirred 
the souls of people of all tastes. 

Sig got the Mail to sponsor a series of “Home 
Symphony Concerts” in Carnegie Hall, with 
Josef Stransky conducting the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Tickets ranged from fifty 
cents top to as low as a dime. He wanted good 
music to reach everybody. 

When Sig got into uniform during World 
War I, his work as a humanizer of classical music 
was taken over by a gay, gracious young lady 
named Katharine Lane, who became Mrs. Spaeth 
in January, 1917. Katie extended her newspaper 
pieces to a personal column in which she inter- 
viewed visiting celebrities, among whom was the 
Prince of Wales, later King Edward VIII and 

(Continued on page 191) 
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DIMITRI TIOMKIN 


Congratulates 


A Great Music Scholar 


And A Great American, 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


on his 


FIFTY YEARS with MUSIC 
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On the Borderland of Op 


RUDOLF BING 


VER since he came to New 

York in the fall of 1912, Sig- 
mund Spaeth has had some associa- 
tion with the Metropolitan Opera, 
and his nineteen years on the entr’ 
acte Quiz make him practically a 
member of the company today. His 
beginnings were honorable. He ac- 
tually paid for seats or standing- 
room, the mark of a true opera-lover. 
Within a however, he 
was writing a musical column [on 


short time, 
the old Life magazine, which | un- 
derstand was a humorous publica- 
The leg- 
Metro- 
time, 


tion, not a_picture-book. 
Guard the 
politan’s press agent at that 
French — assistant 
Eyssautier. Be- 

secured = Dr. 


endary Bill was 


with a young 
named Alphonse 

them they 
Spaeth’s immediate co-operation in 
the Nights Club,” 


an organization of the 


tween 

forming “Ten 
supposedly 
music critics who had to cover the 
Brooklyn series of ten performances, 
title from that of a 
melodrama of the day, the 
than the 


deriving its 
famous 
locale of which was other 
opera house. 


The 
was to put on an annual show, with 


chief activity of this club 
the male stars of the opera as an 
audience. These performances usu- 
ally took place on our rool stage, 
they the 
Theatre, where Dr. Spaeth 


The 


although once moved to 


Century 
heard in his own 


was song, 


Rudolf Bing is the world famous general 
of the Metropolitan Opera, with 
an impressive European reputation preced- 
New York 
ago. His policy of emphasizing details of 


manager 


ing his arrival in several years 
production and acting as well as singing, 
with the co-operation of well known Broad- 
vay stage directors, has resulted in a series 


of spectacular successes. Mr. Bing and his 


fellow executives are now looking forward 
to the coming 


Center for the 


move to the new Lincoln 


Performing Arts 
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Oiseau Bleus (unpublished), as well 
as a ribald ditty about the Blue Bird 
and Cog d’Or (both in the Metro- 
politan repertoire that season), con- 
cocted by Frank Warren of the 
Evening World and Harry Osgood 
of the Musical Courier. 

Bill Guard himself played flute 
in the orchestra, which also included 
conductors Roberto Moranzoni_ as 
and Paul Eisler as cellist. 
Alphonse was the stage director, and 
the stag audiences included such 
stars as Caruso, Scotti and Amato, 
as well as the older critics, Henry E. 
Krehbiel, W. J. Henderson, Richard 
Aldrich and Sylvester Rawling. 
There was also a critics’ concert at 
the Barbizon-Plaza one year at which 
Maria Jeritza appeared as a guest. 
Dr. Spaeth himself reminded 
me of a benefit concert at the Met- 
ropolitan some years ago in which 
he was on the stage carrying a spear, 


violinist 


has 


while Lillian Nordica sang the Na- 


tional Anthem. 

These lighter moments have their 
human interest, but Dr. Spaeth has 
made a serious and consistently valu- 
able contribution as critic, commen- 
tator and a promoter of grand opera 
through the years. From 1914 to 1918 
he reviewed all the important Met- 
ropolitan performances as well as 
those of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, for the New York Evening 
Mail and Boston Transcript. He 
was editor of the Opera Magazine 
as early as 1913 and later assisted 


the great James Gibbons Huneker 
on the New York Times. 

During the first World War it 
was felt that Wagner must be sung 
in English, and Sigmund Spaeth 
was given the job of revising the 
existing translations of Lohengrin 
and Tristan, which were practically 
unsingable, working in close associ- 
ation with such singers as Margaret 
Matzenauer and Clarence Whitehill 
to make the texts as effective as pos- 
sible. Another Spaeth assignment 
from the Metropolitan was the trans- 
lation of an obscure opera called 
The Polish Jew. 

Comments on the opera, includ- 
ing New York’s City Center, San 
Francisco and many of the college 
and community workshops, have had 
substantial representation in his syn- 
dicated column, Music for Every- 
body, and I cannot resist a bit of 
personal applause for his discerning 
and fair-minded treatment of some 
of our current problems. 

Opera has played and still plays 
a significant role in the musical 
career of Sigmund Spaeth. At Broad- 
way and Thirty-Ninth there is 
unanimous appreciation of his work, 
with the equally sincere hope that 
he will be with us just as often in 
our new home. >>> 
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FELICITATIONS, 
DOCTEUR SPAETH! 


Je tiens a vous exprimer de tout coeur 
mes sinceres felicitations a l’occasion de votre 
cinquantieme aniversaire dans la musique: 
certainement cinquante glorieuses annees 
de consecration a ce bel art. Vos efforts ont 
grandement eclaire l’avancement de !’educa- 
tion musicale. 

Je me leve avec le monde artistique éntier 
oom MilesCattme (eee cactlarlcamamelleattiay 





aeselesteltistesine 
: GEORGES LEBLANC 


Paris, France 


My heartfelt felicitations, Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, on your first fifty years in Music... 
glorious years of dedication to your cause. As 
you enter the realm of your second half-century 
of devoted service, the world of Music rises to 
honor your many contributions. 

Your efforts have cast a bright light on the 
advancement of music education. 


EBLANC 


The World's Most Respected Name 
in Wind Instruments - 





At Least He Never 
Hamlet 


Played 


RALPH BELLAMY 


ce VERYONE is musical. Every- 

body enjoys music, but most 
people don’t know how to enjoy it 
to the fullest measure.” Sigmund 
Spaeth may not have said these very 
words, but most of his life has been 
devoted to proving this contention. 

Anywhere one finds oneself in the 
United States, there one may also 
find Sig Spaeth. This has been my 
experience in the 30 years or so I 
have known him. We have met in 
Hollywood, in Chicago, in New 
York, in his home in Connecticut 
and many other places. But no 
matter where, I always have that 
feeling that I’ve seen him just a few 
days-ago. He’s always on some en- 
thusiastic and colorful venture. He’s 
probably done more in the interest 
~~ music in the U.S. over a long 
period of time than anyone. Prob- 
ably latter-day rival is 
Leonard Bernstein. 

Chere’s something of the thespian 
combined with the musician in Sig’s 
background and experiences. Many 
of us remember him in vaudeville 
(including the Radio City Music 
Hall) as ““The Tune Detective.” And 
for his participation at the Barbizon- 
Plaza some years ago in the weekly 
productions of Sunday Nights at 
Nine, with Shirley Booth, (acting in 
sketches by Dorothy Parker), Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles Coburn, Gene & Kath- 


his only 


Ralph Bellamy is President of Actors’ 
Equity, with a long and distinguished rec- 
ord of success on the stage as well as in 
motion pictures, radio and television. His 
extraordinary performance as the late Pres- 
ident Franklin D Dore 
Schary’s current hit play, “Sunrise at Camp- 
obello,” has talk of Broadway’s 
theatrical season, establishing for all time 
his pre-eminence as an actor and a human 


Roosevelt in 


been the 


personality. 
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leen Lockhart, and others, who are 
now familiar names in the theatre, 
pictures and ‘TV, as well as in mu- 
sic. 

Always his main enthusiasm has 
been music. But there’s a little 
“ham” there too. Yes, the versatile 
Sig has had many and varied con- 
tacts with the stage, mostly as an 
amateur, but occasionally on a pro- 
fesstonal basis. 

Haverford College records his 
writing a 1905 class show called The 
Queen of Hearts and playing the 
part of “Unlock Homes, Detective.” 
{In his post-graduate year, while 
working for a master’s degree in 
English and directing all the col- 
lege music, he found time to play 
Giuseppe in Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
Gondoliers for Philadelphia’s _his- 
toric Savoy Opera Company, with 
his violin teacher, Howard Rattay, 
playing trombone in the orchestra. 

At Princeton he contributed a 
ragtime song to the student produc- 
tion of a German play, Die Liig- 
nerin (The Liar) and arranged off- 
stage music for Beaumont & Fletch- 
er’s Knight of the Burning Pestle. 


At Asheville School he created 
and appeared in most of the in- 
formal shows, and also later in 
Bayonne, N. J., where he served as 
Industrial Music Director, in 
Y.M.C.A. uniform, during the First 
World War. 

After moving to Westport, Conn., 
Sig Spaeth was the logical music 
man for the opening of Lawrence 
Langner’s Country Playhouse, now 
the long established model for all 
summer stock companies. Their first 
production was Dion Boucicault’s 
Streets of New York (with Dorothy 
Gish, Fania Marinoff, Rollo Peters, 
Romney Brent, Moffat Johnson and 
other stars) for which Dr. Spaeth 
selected and arranged such songs 
as Up ina Balloon (now familiar as 
the Piel TV jingle), Whoa, Emma 
and Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines. 

When the Langners and Teresa 
Helburn produced Ibsen’s Pillars of 
Society, there were new Spaeth 
words for Grieg’s Sailor’s Song and a 
choral arrangement of the sea- 
chantey, What Shall We Do with the 
Drunken Sailor? For As You Like 
It, in which Mrs. Langner (Armina 
Marshall) played Rosalind, the 
Spaeth contribution was a new set- 
ting of What Shall He Have That 
Hunts the Stag?, sung by Romney 
Brent. 

The climax of Dr. Spaeth’s thea- 
trical activities in Westport came in 
an outdoor performance of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. For this 
production Sig assembled and 
coached an orchestra in which he 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Dear Dr. Spaeth: 

We congratulate you on a most successful fifty years’ career in music — 
most successful in the sense that you, more than anyone else, 

have given millions a greater knowledge and love for music. We thank you 


for that! And we hope that you will spend many more years teaching 


houy M Ke 


President 


us about the art you know so well: music. 


Kay Musical Instrument Co. 
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An Ambassador for ASCAP 


R. SIGMUND SPAETH. has 
] been a member of ASCAP for 
almost 35 years. He is listed in the 
ASCAP Biographical Dictionary as 
“Author, composer, educator, lec- 
turer, radio and television commen- 
tator’”’ and now we must add “edi- 
tor’ to the list. 

He has practiced many trades and 
has become master of all. Through 
them all one thing stands out as a 
characterizing note: his friendship 
for the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers and 
writers in general. 

Che possessor of a unique com- 
literary and musical 


has been able to help 


bination of 
talents, he 
the public and our Society to under- 
stand each other. 

His knowledge and love of music 
is quickly translated by him into 
language which is clearly understood 
by the general public. I quote from 
his book, A History of Popular 
Music in America, which Franklin 
the New York Post, 
the best book on that 


P. Adams, in 
called “Easily 
to me engrossing subject that I have 
ever read.” 

On 
“The 
chief importance in the history of 
as the starting-point 


594 Dr. 
1914, however, gains its 


page Spaeth says, 


yceal 


popular music 
of the American Society of Compos 
ers, Authors Publishers, gen- 
erally ASCAP. There are 


still so many misconceptions regard- 


and 
known as 


Otto 
1SCAP 


with his classic 


Harbach is a 


and 


past president of 
host of 
Gets in Your 


author of a famous 


lyrics “Smoke 
Eyes” (set 


high among 


to Jerome Kern’s music) currently 
the nation’s popular hits. His 
shows on Broadway range from 
the early Three Twins” and “Madame 
‘to “Wildflower,” “Kid Boots,” “Rose 
“Desert “Roberta.” 


many numbers are 


} 
successful 


Sherry’ 
Varie, 
lmong his 
Indian Love Call,” 
Toe,” “Who?” 


bach is 


Song” and 


successful 


Yesterdays.” Mr. Har 
dean of 


and 
rightly considered the 


imerican song-writers 
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“Sympathy,” “Tickle 


OTTO A. HARBACH 


ing this organization that a_ brief 
explanation of its aims is almost 
compulsory. 

“It should be 
ASCAP is exactly 
indicates, a Society 
the professional creators and pub- 
lishers of current copyrighted music. 
It is affiliated with similar perform- 
ing right societies abroad and acts as 
a clearing-house for the commercial 
use of music copyrighted and pub- 
lished all of the world.” 


understood that 
what its name 
made up of 


A Clarification 


Again on page 531: “The signifi- 
cance of ASCAP merely as a con- 
venient clearing-house for the world’s 
most desirable copyrighted music 
has never been quite understood by 
the public nor appreciated by those 
who could profit by this free service. 
Instead of having the endless trouble 
and enormous expense of clearing 
every public performance of a copy- 
righted composition by securing a 
written permission from its creators 
and publishers, any radio station, 
theatre, night club, dance hall, or 
hotel profiting by the use of such 
music could simply acquire a blanket 


license from ASCAP, covering the 
unlimited use of any and all the 
music of its members, including afhi- 
liated societies all over the world 
(totalling more than 50,000 compos- 
ers, authors and publishers).”’ 

That to me is the clearest exposi- 
tion of our Society’s aims and meth- 
ods of operation that has yet been 
written. 

Many other Spaeth books on vary- 
ing aspects of the song-writing pro- 
fession have been published, and, 
of course, countless articles for news- 
papers and magazines. In all he has 
stood as the champion of the men 
and women who write our nation’s 
songs. 

Not the least of all these activities 
is the role he has played as “Tune 
Detective” in law suits where legiti- 
mate and honorable authors and 
composers have been unjustly ac- 
cused of piracy. 

It was during my term as ASCAP’s 
President that I really got to know 
Sigmund. At hearings of testimony, 
conventions of Music Clubs all over 
America, banquets and _ testimonial 
dinners, I was sure to hear from this 
man who seems equally at home 
whether making a formal address or 
leading a male quartet, as he did 
at the Liichow Restaurant dinner 
when we dedicated a plaque in 
honor of Victor Herbert. These acti- 
vities dwarf his work as an author of 
hit songs such as Down South, My 
Little Nest, Chansonette, etc. 

It’s too bad that working under 
our government decree 
ASCAP may not give an adequate 
financial reward to the man whose 
services to the Society have been 
so valuable. He has been ASCAP’s 
roving ambassador of good will. We 
in ASCAP and _ song-writers every- 
where cherish his talents, his ability 
and the great energy he possesses 
in carrying on his good work for the 
cause of American music. >>> 
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“Man of Music” 


for his inestimable 
contributions to the field 
of music. and offers its 


sincere congratulations... 


Happy 
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Birthday 
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He Made the Movies Too 


Eric JOHNSTON 


VERY generation has its musi- 

cal favorites and its favorite 
music. Today the popular people of 
music appear to be the Elvis Pres- 
leys, the Tommy Sands, all the lanky 
and twitching young men singing 
in strident voices and repeating .. . 
and repeating . . . the same chords 
on their electric guitars. 

As I look back, as sometimes I 
must, I know that my generation 
also had its musical favorites and 
favorite music. Thinking back to my 
budding days, my memory fashions 
a pattern in which I find Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth and radio and Satur- 
day movie matinees with a best girl 
and again Dr. Spaeth and again. 

In my generation in music, Dr. 
Spaeth was everywhere, seemingly all 
at the same time. He was the Tune 
Detective, the musician, the one-man 
band, the educator and the elucida- 
tor. He was even in the movies on 
Saturday afternoon. 

In my generation, the song that 
ran through our minds, the song 
that we sang around the piano at 
the fraternity house on a week-end 
night, was Frankie and Johnny. That 
song, in a way, inspired us—and Dr. 
Spaeth is associated with it too. 

Che records tell us that this man, 
who got his doctorate the hard way, 
earning it at Princeton, where he 
on Milton’s 


wrote his dissertation 





Eric Johnston has been President of the 
Motion Picture Association of America since 
1945 and also heads the companion organi- 
zations, the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers and the Motion Picture Export 
{ssociation of America. For four years he 
served as President of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Three Presidents, F. D. Roose- 
velt, Truman and Eisenhower, have ap- 
pointed him as an administrator and am- 
bassador with diplomatic responsibilities, 
and he still actively represents the United 
States abroad 
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Knowledge of Music (John Milton, 
that is), actually did play the piano 
in a place in St. Louis called the 
‘Mansion House,” where it was said 
that Frankie slew her lover. Let me 
try to unravel this. 

The “Mansion House” was a low- 
down dive, but I want to add hastily 
that this association of Dr. Spaeth 
took place in a motion picture and 
not in real life. 

In this film version of the Frankie 
Johnny ballad, Dr. Spaeth 
enacted the piano-player, besides 
selecting and arranging other songs 
of the period. But he was also a 
dramatic actor in this film, along 
with Helen Morgan as Frankie and 
Chester Morris as Johnny. 

Dr. Spaeth had the climactic line 
of this classic, although it was the 
only bit of dialogue they trusted 
him with. The line was: ‘Frankie 
just shot Johnny!” 

But we don’t need the records, 
at least I don’t, to recall Dr. Spaeth 
as the Tune Detective. He was fa- 
mous in that character on radio for 
some years and in the movie shorts 
after the movies got to talking in 
1927. 

I doubt if anyone of my vintage 
can forget his analysis of Yes, We 
Have No Bananas, a song we also 
sang down at the fraternity house. 
Dr. Spaeth proved to our everlasting 
amazement that ‘Yes, We Have No” 
actually was lifted from the opening 
phrase of MHandel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus! 

And if that wasn’t enough to 
make us sit up and notice really 
great music, he performed the same 
FBI job on another of our favorites, 
I’m Always Chasing Rainbows. This 
one, he said—and proved it—came 
from Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu. 


and 


I have welcomed this opportunity 
to talk about Dr. Spaeth on this year 
that marks his golden anniversary 
and love affair with the world’s 
music. It is surely one of the happi- 
est marriages of our time. 

There is no doubt that this greatly 
talented man has perhaps done more 
than any other to bring the Ameri- 
can people and great music together 
in our generation. All the best to 
him in the years ahead! >>> 





A TELEGRAM 


AL VANN MUSIC JOURNAL NEW 


YORK 
THE JOY AND NATIVE CHARM OF 
AMERICAN MUSIC HAVE BEEN EN- 
HANCED AND STRENGTHENED BY 
THE AFFECTIONATE DEDICATION OF 
SIGMUND SPAETH FOR FIFTY YEARS. 
IS IT ASKING TOO MUCH THAT HE 
BE PERMITTED TO FUNCTION IN 
THIS CAPACITY FOR ANOTHER FIFTY 
YEARS? PLEASE, IF YOU HAVE ANY 
INFLUENCE WITH THE AUTHORI- 
TIES UP YONDER, ARRANGE TO HAVE 
THIS DONE. THE EXTENT OF M) 
OWN INFLUENCE IN THOSE QUAR- 
TERS MIGHT BE SUBJECT TO SCRU- 
TINY; BUT SURELY THERE IS SOME- 
BODY AROUND WHO CAN TURN THE 
TRICK. EVERY FOND REGARD TO 
OUR JOLLY SPAETH AND MY BEST 
WISHES TO YOU. 

MACKINLAY KANTOR, 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA. 
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Our congratulations 


and our deepest admiration go to 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


on the fiftieth anniversary 


of his continuous contribution to music 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 


WURLIIZER 


De Kalb, Illinois 
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A Haverford Background 


for the Harmonica 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


AVERFORD COLLEGE has 

achieved a high recognition as 
one of the Liberal Arts col- 
leges in the country, but as it was 
founded by Quakers very few of its 
alumni followed the Arts. Music and 
felt a minimum of 
encouragement in the atmosphere 
that hovered over our campus. Even 
in my time, tales were told of David 
Bispham, a baritone later famous at 
the Metropolitan Opera, who was 
reprimanded for singing in his room 
and as a consequence would go down 
to the railroad station off campus to 
practice and develop his voice. That 
was in the ’90’s; fortunately matters 
took a turn for the better in the 20th 
century! 

‘Sig’ Spaeth was already a house- 
hold word when I entered college in 
the middle thirties. I often listened 
to his then famous radio program, 
“The Tune Detective,” and felt a 
certain glow of pride that he was a 
Haverford musician, a rare species. 
Chen, too, during my undergraduate 
days Spaeth often visited the cam- 


finest 


musicians-to-be 


pus to speak on music, and I was 
always impressed by his geniality 
and warmth. He always spoke viv- 
idly, easily and unpedantically, and 
yet one slowly became aware of his 
vast fund of knowledge and his abid- 
ing love for all forms of musical ex- 


John Sebastian is generally regarded as 
the leading harmonica virtuoso of our time. 
He recently {laska 
and States, having also ap- 
peared in a TV film Tahiti, for 
which he composed the music. Heitor Villa- 
Lobos has 
for Harmonica to 
hooked for a recital at the 
ber and a tour of Italy and Israel 


returned from a tour of 
the western 
made in 
just dedicated a new Concerto 
Mr. Sebastian, and he is 
Berlin Festival 
in Septen 


in the fall 
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pression, from chamber music, sym- 
phonies and opera to jazz and folk- 
music. 

Upon becoming acquainted with 
“Sig” in later years, I learned that 
altho’ he never aspired to profession- 
alism as a performer, he had been 
an excellent amateur violinist and 
had acquired a certain facility on 
the mandolin and guitar. When they 
were in need of a cello in a light 
opera composed by upperclassman C. 
Linn Seiler, Spaeth hunted up an 
instrument and with his usual facil- 
ity played the cello part on short 
notice. Furthermore, it seems that 
“Sig” sang in the Glee Club (any of 
the four parts as needed) and, what 
with the paucity of talent in our 
Alma Mater, he also was called upon 
to improvise marches and_ waltzes 
for gym classes. (There’s a slight 
touch of a Brahmsian episode in 
this, it seems to me!) 


Mainspring of Music 


Thru his four years as an under- 
graduate, “Sig” Spaeth was truly the 
mainspring and catalyst of musical 
activity on campus, playing violin 
solos, singing, composing music and 
lyrics for the Junior Play, The 
Queen of Hearts, and all in all per- 
vading the campus with his burly 
jollity and contagious enthusiasm 
for music. Recalling my own heavy 
work schedule of my senior year, I 
was naturally quite taken aback at 
the list of Sig Spaeth’s other acti- 
vities, which he somehow managed 
in addition to music: he was editor 
of the Haverfordian magazine, he 
was captain of the Chess Team, 
President of his class for two years, 
he played soccer, cricket, football 


and tennis, made Phi Beta Kappa, 
and at graduation received the high- 
est collegiate honor as “Spoon Man.” 

My direct association with Spaeth 
in a professional guise has been with 
the harmonica. We collaborated on 
a simple method of instruction for 
the harmonica, in which he worked 
out a set of diagrams, making it pos- 
sible for a youngster to play a num- 
ber of pieces immediately without 
having to read a single note of mu- 
sic. This basic method has been suc- 
cessfully used by the Hohner or- 
ganization, being given away free 
with every harmonica sold to a 
beginner. It has unquestionably 
brought thousands of novices into 
the field of recreational music. 

Sig Spaeth’s two basic slogans al- 
ways were “Music for Everybody” 
and “Music for Fun,” and in his en- 
thusiasm, his own personal touch in 
approaching things musical, he has 
always reflected the fun and excite- 
ments of music and given it to others 
freely and joyously. >>> 
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Adventures Among 


the Book Publishers 


HENRY W. SIMON 


~ 1G SPAETH is one of the very 
“oldest friends of the Inner Sanc- 
tum, which is the affectionate term 
given to the private offices of the two 
founders of Simon and _ Schuster. 
Che friendship even antedates the 
founding of the firm in January, 
1924, for the first S of Essandess was 
sales manager of Boni and Liveright 
when Dr. Spaeth’s first trade book 
was written—The Common Sense of 
Horace Liveright was willing 
to let the prospective young publish- 
ers have the ms. as their first book, 
but Sig preferred to play safe with a 
business (which 
like an unrea- 
caution). Nevertheless, Sig 
remained a boon companion with 
the first of the S’s, especially at the 
bridge table and on the tennis court. 

On a tennis tour in the South, 
Sig’s next book—his first for Essand- 
conceived. It Barber 
Shop Ballads, a collection for male 
quartets of Sweet Adeline and othe 
usually improvised in the 
shower-baths of athletic clubs. With 
the book came a couple of recordings 
of these immortal works sung by a 
male quartet that included Sig him- 
self as baritone. It was the first time 
records were ever included in a book 
but it turned out not to be 
a good unbreakable 
had not yet been invented, and the 


Music. 


firm already in 


doesn’t sound today 


sonable 


was 


eCsSs—WaSs 


ballads 


package, 


idea: records 





The book-publishing firm of Simon & 
Schuster is one of the most famous of our 
time. Starting with such spectacular suc- 
The Word Puzzle Books, 
of Philosophy” and “Trader 
gifted partners produced an 
succession of best-sellers, showing 


cesses as Cross 
‘The tory 
Horn,’ 
imazng 
an apparently endless resourcefulness, ini- 
tiative and taste. Richard 
brother Henry is now Vice-President of the 
organization and its musical specialist. 


! 
fhese 


good Simon’s 
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fragile discs enclosed in the book 
usually reached the customer with 
unscheduled cracks in the voices. 
Subsequently the book was reissued 
by Prentice-Hall without records, 
and it has only recently gone out of 
print after over 30 years of life. 

Sig’s next book for our firm was 
Words and Music, which contained 
his hilarious spoofs: Yes, We Have 
No Bananas, The Musical Adven- 
tures of Jack and Jill, The Great 
imerican Opera and a set of varia- 
tions on Yankee Doodle. All of these 
became familiar to Sig’s lecture audi- 
ences; Jack and Jill had a second 
life in sheet music form, published 
by E. B. Marks, and the variations a 
form of immortality by being re- 
corded for the Ampico. 


Prolific Author 


After his third book, Sig began 
spreading his goodies among a wider 
variety of publishers, most of them 
excellent friends of the Inner Sanc- 
tum. First of all, there was Read ’Em 
and Weep, which, on the inspiration 
of Katharine Lane Spaeth, was glori- 
ously sub-titled The Songs You For- 
got to Remember. Doubleday did 
the original edition of this collection 
of nostalgia, and it is still listed, in 
a revised edition, in the Arco cata- 














logue. Then, also for Doubleday, 
came another nostalgic collection en- 
titled Weep Some More, My Lady, 
and, in collaboration with Dailey 
Paskman, Gentlemen, Be Seated (all 
about minstrel shows and _ thei 
songs). And then Sig added another 
name to his list of publishers, J. 
Greenberg, with a collection called 
American Mountain Songs, done to- 
gether with Ethel Park Richardson. 
They Still Sing of Love was a 
1929 publication by Horace Live- 
right, containing some short Spaeth 
essays which had appeared in vari- 
ous magazines. In 1933 Whittlesey 
House published The Art of Enjoy- 
ing Music, which really solidified the 
Spaeth approach to music for the 
layman and was widely used as a 
text-book for “appreciation” classes, 
including Sig’s own groups at the 
University of Hawaii and Utah State 
Agricultural College. The same pub- 
lisher followed with The Facts of 
Life in Popular Song (1934), Stories 
behind the World’s Great Music 
(1937) and Music for Fun (1939). 
The only Spaeth book not defi- 
nitely ordered by a publisher was 
Great Symphonies: How to Recog- 
nize and Remember Them, which 
Doubleday brought out rather hesit- 
antly in 1936 under the Garden City 
imprint, and which became in time 
one of Sig’s biggest sellers. A new 
edition was published by Comet 
Press Books in 1952, with a Fore- 
word by Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The most striking feature of this 
book was that Sig set words to sym- 
(Continued on page 183) 
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Vie world feels better 


through the matchless musical therapy 
of this good Doctor: 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. 


Fred Waring 
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For the N 


ational Federation 


of Music Clubs 


) Se-piews is probably no member 
National 

Music Clubs who has given longet 
or more devoted to the or- 
ganization than Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
the Music 
being saluted in this month’s issue 


af the Federation of 


service 


editor of Journal, who is 
for his 50 years of dedication to the 
cause of music. 

Dr. Spaeth’s connection with the 
world’s largest musical organization 
dates back to the Tri-Cities Conven- 
tion in 1921, for which the clubs of 
Davenport, lowa, and Rock Island 
and Moline, 
\t that time Dr. Spaeth was serving 
as educational director for the Amer- 
ican Piano Company, promoting the 
electric piano, known as the Ampico, 
with Rachmaninoff, Godowsky, Lev 
it7ki othe 
performances for comparison with 


Illinois, were co-hosts. 


and artists giving live 


their record rolls. 

With the flair for the unusual and 
picturesque which is one of his out- 
standing characteristics he staged a 
this conven 
tion by inviting everyone to an open 
7:00 A.M. at which 


concert demonstration 


spectacular novelty at 


air breakfast at 
there was a 
featuring the Ampico, with the late 
fenry Souvaine, prominently identi 
fied during the last years of his life 
with the Metropolitan Opera broad 
casts, as the chief performer. There 
was some grumbling in advance of 
the breakfast when bellboys knocked 
on all the hotel early 
hour, but nobody really minded, af 
and 


doors at an 


ter being regaled with musi 


been a 


Helen Hai 
of the 


ener has for years 


Nalio val Fede 


Secretary, handling 


ration of Mu 


as Executiwe 


iy 
relations, as well as the details 


( etc., managing the Music 
Clubs and supervising the or- 
national headquarters at 445 E 


York City. She has 


Vagazine”’ 
ganization’s 
3rd St... Neu 


inestimable service to all the 


‘ 


been o 
officers men 


ioned in this article 
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HELEN HAVENER 


food on a pleasant hilltop, and the 
occasion is regarded as one memor- 
able in Federation history. 
Although Dr. Spaeth did not be- 
gin service as a Federation chairman 
until the 1930's, he fre- 
quent and always welcome visitor at 
conventions. He guest at a 
Federation function in the home of 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling (then Na- 
tional President), in Akron, Ohio, 
after the 1921 convention, and in 
1923, at the Asheville, North Caro- 


late was a 


Was a 








HH, 


lina, Biennial, he played the im- 
portant role of Apollo in the Carl 
Venth The God, 
bringing two professional singers to 
supplement the cast: James Stanley, 
baritone, and Ray Vir Den, tenor 
(later the husband of Frances Alda 
and president of the Dutch Treat 
Club). From time to time Dr. Spaeth 
dropped in at other conventions, if 
he chanced to be passing through, 
and in 1941, at the Los Angeles Bi- 
ennial, his featured speech made 
headlines all over the country. 


opera, Sun also 


Sigmund Spaeth was active in the 
Federation under several presidents, 
including Mrs. Julia Fuqua Ober, 
the late Mrs. Anne Macomber Gan- 
nett, Mrs. Royden James Keith, Mrs. 
Ada Holding Miller and our current 
National president, Mrs. Ronald A. 
Dougan. His Chairman- 
ships have included Radio and Tele- 
vision, Motion Pictures and_ late 
Audio-Visual Education, when study 
of these three media was grouped to- 
that title. He 
served as consultant for two prior 
National Presidents, the late Ruth 
Haller Ottoway, afterwards Mrs. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, and her successor, 
Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, when 
audio-visual projects were under dis- 


successive 


gether unde also 


cussion. 

In his various chairmanships Dr. 
Spaeth instituted campaigns which 
resulted in general improvement in 
standards in the fields with which he 
was associated, and at one time he 
actually prevented the dropping of 
good music altogether from the air. 
instrumental secur- 
ing the Federation’s co-operation in 
support of such films as A Song to 
Remember, The Great Caruso, 
Rhapsody in Blue and Interrupted 
Melody, resulting in their commer- 
cial as well as artistic success. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Selmer salutes 
Sigmund Spaeth’s 
Fifty Yea rs 
With Music 





with 
special appreciation 


for 


“Your Child Is Musical” 


.in which Dr. Spaeth speaks eloquently 
to parents about the life-long benefits 


musie can bring to their child. 


written by Dr. Spaeth especially for Selmer 


and now in its NINTH PRINTING 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


SELMER, SIGNET, BUNDY BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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Practical Promotion 


of the 


Piano 


JOHN H. STEINWAY 


‘IGMUND SPAETH came to the 
J piano business in 1920 as Educa- 
tional Director of the American 
Piano Company, soon to be advanced 
to the position of Promotion Man- 
ager for the Ampico (electric player- 
piano). He continued in this work 
for seven years, before moving on to 
the organization of the Community 
Concert Service for a group of New 
York managers. 

Dr. Spaeth inaugurated the plan 
of having great concert pianists play 
in direct comparison with their rec- 
ord-rolls, using such artists as Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Sergei Rachmanin- 
off, Leo Ornstein, Mischa Levitzki, 
Philip Gordon, Henry Souvaine, 
Hans Barth and Stuart Ross. 

Later, in co-operation with the late 
Osbourne McConathy, a famous mu- 
sic educator, Dr. Spaeth put on the 
air, through the NBC network, the 
first really practical series of broad- 
casts to stimulate playing the piano 
the title, Keys to 
Happiness. In one year, more than 
350,000 charts of the keyboard were 
distributed in ; requests 
from the public. Many piano dealers 
into 
their stores from the air, seating both 


at home, under 


answer to 
piped the programs directly 


adult and juvenile prospects at in- 
struments of various types. Progres- 
sive piano teachers also took advan- 
tage of this unique promotion, one 
of whom reported getting 28 new 
pupils as the result of a single mail- 


’ 
this tribute is 


idvertising 


The writer of nostalgic 


Secretary and Manager of the 


world renowned firm of piano manufac- 


turers, Steinway Sons, of which his 


Henry Z. 


John Steinway is not only a leading figure 


brother, Steinway, is President. 


l enthusiastic 

member of New York’s 
and Dutch Treat Club, as 
Theodore E. Stein 
also a practical idealist. 


in the piano industry but an 


amateur actor, 


Club 


vas his father, the late 


Comedy 


way, 
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ing to addresses supplied by the 
Spaeth broadcast. 

Dr. Spaeth later served as Dean of 
the Wurlitzer School of Music, stimu- 
lating both the piano and the ac- 
cordion teachers in that practical 
organization. A committee was 
formed, with my late father, ‘Theo- 
dore E. Steinway, as Chairman, and 
including Lucien Wulsin, of the 
Baldwin Piano Company, and Mr. 
Rolfing of Wurlitzer’s, to establish 
standards of piano teaching under 
Dr. Spaeth’s direction. Unfortunate- 
ly, this excellent plan never arrived 
at fruition because of the hesitancy 
of some members of the industry to 
give it their full support. It is still 
a possible solution to important 
problems, and the meetings of this 
basic committee unquestionably en- 
couraged similar efforts and achieve- 
ments on the part of the National 
Piano Manufacturers Association and 
eventually the American Music Con- 
ference. 

It is interesting to note that Sig- 
mund Spaeth never actually studied 
the piano, beyond learning his notes 
in the normal way at the old family 
upright (a Steinway dating back to 
the early eighties, still in use on the 
Duncan Spaeth farm in New Hamp- 
shire). He became a violinist at the 
age of seven and progressed to the 
position of concertmaster in the 
Princeton University orchestra. But 
he has made practical use of the 
piano all his life, playing by ear and 
by memory, within the limits of his 
technique. In his lectures, broad- 
casts and television programs, he al- 
ways includes illustrations at the key- 
board, and is himself the best possi- 
ble example of his own oft-expressed 
ideal of ‘““Music for Fun.” 

The piano industry owes a real 
debt of gratitude to Sigmund Spaeth 
for his constant reminders to poten- 


tial music-lovers that one does not 
have to be a skilled artist or highly 
trained technician to make music 
privately for one’s own pleasure. He 
has reviewed the concerts of the 
giants of the keyboard and enceur- 
aged many a young performer, in- 
cluding such eventual stars as Mor- 
ton Gould and Jacques Abram, but 
his own attitude has remained that 
of the enthusiastic amateur, and as 
such has been more helpful than 
that of many a_ professional. 

Incidentally, Dr. Spaeth 
played on the famous gold piano in 
the East Room of the White House, 
giving command performances fot 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
One of these occasions was alter a 
formal dinner in honor of the Grand 
Duchess of Luxembourg, with the 
entire Cabinet and members of the 
diplomatic service present. 

The Piano Industry salutes Dr. 
Spaeth on this anniversary as one of 
the great figures in America’s music 


today. >> 


twice 





THE CITY OPERA 
T is with great pleasure that I 
pay tribute to Dr. Spaeth, who for 
half a century has been a consistent 
and important force in the world 
of music. I feel especially indebted 
to him for his vocal support of the 
New York City Opera’s pioneering 
work in the field of American opera. 
May he continue for a long time 

to come! 
Julius Rudel 


General Directo) 
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A Versatile Radio an 


BEN GROSS 


\V OST readers of Music Journal 
1 recognize Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 
as a paragon among musicologists, a 
man of learning and wit, who has 
communicated his love of music to 
millions of Americans. But, believe 
it or not, I also knew him as an out- 
standing sports announcer. 

During the 1920’s he was famous 
for his radio coverage of tennis, foot- 
ball and prize fighting. Go out to 
Forest Hills and you will find the 
announcing booth built for him by 
NBC still being used by the broad- 
casters of tennis matches. It was from 
there that he put on the air two 
national tennis championships and 
also the Wightman Cup matches. 

Oldtime fans are still talking of 
Spaeth’s broadcast of the Rose Bowl 
game of 1927. It originated in the 
Gimbel store, New York, to which a 
direct wire from Pasadena carried 
the play-by-play account. The good 
Doctor's vivid descriptions of the 
action in California, three thousand 
miles away, created a sensation, and 
ine station which carried the pro- 
gram, WGBS, was flooded with mail, 
telegrams and telephone calls in 
praise of its enterprise. 

Dr. Spaeth also distinguished him- 
self at the microphone during the 
memorable Mickey Walker-Harry 
Greb fight at the Polo Grounds. He 
shared honors on this occasion with 
Paul Gallico, the novelist and short 
story writer, at that time the sports 
editor of The New York Daily News, 


Ben Gross is famous as the TV-Radio 
Editor-Critic of the New York “Daily News” 
and generally considered the dean among 
reviewers of the air-waves. For years he has 
been a crusader for more and better music 
on the air and has himself appeared fre- 
quently at the microphone and in front of 
the cameras. His popular book, “I Looked 
and J Listened,” is published by Random 


House, New York. 
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which sponsored the broadcast. 

But by the time the versatile fel- 
low had made his mark as a sports- 
caster—which no doubt is an unsus- 
pected chapter of his life to his 
younger fans—he had already won 
a reputation for himself as an ardent 
champion of good music on the air. 
In fact, Sigmund Spaeth is truly one 
of the pioneers of radio. 

He made his first appearances be- 
fore the microphones 38 years ago, 
in 1921, to be exact, in three inter- 
view programs about music with 
Graham McNamee, Philips Carlin 
and Milton Cross. His famous mu- 
sical parodies on Jack and Jill were 
among the first trans- 
missions of KDKA, Pittsburgh, and 
parts of 


short-wave 


were received in various 


Europe. 


Several Firsts 


Spaeth has the distinction of hav- 
ing been among earliest performers 
on WJZ (now WABC of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company), New 
York, and for WOR he broadcast 
the first radio series on \p- 
preciation directly from the Bam- 
berger department store in Newark. 
His announcers on these memorable 
occasions were Joe Barnett and Al- 
fred (“Hollywood”) McCosker, who 
later became president of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

However, the program for which 
Spaeth is most widely known is his 
famous “Tune Detective” 
which ran for two solid 
NBC and still provides him with 
material for guest appearances. ‘This 
show not only had a_ tremendous 
following in the United States but 
was also listed among the ten most 


Music 


sel ies, 
years on 


popular broadcasts in Canada. 
In truth, the words, “tune detec- 
have part of the 


tive,” become a 


V Man 


language. And 
series established 


living American 
furthermore, the 
Dr. Spaeth in the public mind as the 
foremost authority in the tracing of 
popular melodies to their basic ori- 
gins. That is why in countless law- 
suits involving charges of plagiarism 
his services have been in demand as 
an expert witness. 

This benign master of music 
created and starred in a number of 
other enlightening and interesting 
radio programs. Among these were: 
The Song Sleuth and Keys to Hap- 
(NBC), the latter the first 


successful attempt to teach elemen- 


piness 


tary piano-playing over the air. It 
was jointly sponsored by the net 
work and the piano industry. Even- 
tually, Spaeth also came up with At 
Home With Music, an ABC feature 
which, after being partly sponsored 
by the National Federation of Mu 
sic Clubs, was cited for a Peabody 
Award. 

As if these achievements were not 
enough for any one man, Spaeth was 
also a pioneer in television. As far 
back as 1938, he gave a program ol 
old songs in costume over experi 
mental station WXBS on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue. Ten later, he 
revived the Tune Detective on The 


years 


(Continued on page 182) 





Americana and the Magazines 


JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


 fersanae I have not known Sig- 


mund Spaeth for all of the 
half-century he has spent in the mu- 
sic field, I have known him inti- 
mately for almost thirty-seven of 
those fifty years. I first became asso- 
ciated with him in the Fall of 1922, 
when he hired me as his assistant at 
the American Piano Company, 
where our job was the promotion of 
the (Ampico, known in those days as 
a “reproducing” piano. Sig often re- 
minds me that it was my persistence 
that got me that job and I am sure 
that was a quality he not only re- 
spected but admired, for it is one 
that he himself has shown repeat- 
edly and with good results. 

Our five-year association with the 
\Ampico was the basis of a close 
friendship that has lasted to this 
admiration, I may 
Sig’s many 


day, and my 


truthfully say awe, of 
talents has often approached envy. 
Never have I known a man with 
such resourcefulness, mental 
and physical energy, one who can 
spend a full day writing, lecturing, 
and then be the center of attraction 
at social gatherings that last until 
the next morning. And in addition 
to all his professional interests he 
has been a tennis and bridge playei 
of reputation. 

It was while I was associated with 
Sig at the Ampico that he wrote his 
first books: The Common Sense of 
Music and his compilations of old 


such 


songs. Two of these anthologies, 


Read ’em and Weep and Weep Some 


John Tasker Howard, a leading expert on 
musical Americana, is perhaps best known 
for the impressive and comprehensive book, 
Our Music,” and a popular life 
of Stephen His publications also 
modern opera and other sub- 
He is a Director and past Secretary 
iP, as well as a lecturer 


{merican 
Foster 
cove) muUusIC, 


jects 


of ASC 
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More, My Lady, were pioneer works 
that revived song hits of the past, 
and in gently spoofing comment 
laughed with them rather than at 
them. The other compilation was 
more serious in purpose. It was a 
collection of American Mountain 
Songs, compiled in collaboration 
with Mrs. E. P. Richardson, the lady 
who won $100,000 recently on ‘The 
Big Surprise.” Her category on that 
quiz program was hillbilly and cow- 
boy music, naturally. 

Sig’s versatility is shown in the 
variety of magazines for which he 
has written. As early as 1913 he con- 
ducted a column in the original 
Life. Later he served as music edi- 
tor for McCall’s, Esquire and the 
Literary Digest. The list of maga- 
zines that have featured his articles 
includes the Reader’s Digest, The 
Saturday Evening Post, The New 
Yorker, Vogue, Town and Country, 
House Beautiful, Better Homes and 
Gardens, The Ladies Home Journal, 
Pictorial Review, Collier’s, Ameri- 
can Magazine, The Saturday Review 
and the Sunday Times Magazine. 
And now he’s editing the Music 
Journal as a climax! 

Many of these articles dealt with 
music, relating it to the 
lives of the people who have sung 
the songs. A series for the New 
Yorker, “Onward and Upward with 
the Arts,” found its way into a book, 
The Facts of Life in Popular Song. 
(Sig’s inscription in my copy reads: 
“To J.T.H., who is much too young 
for such a book.) The culmination 
of all of Sig’s researches and study 
of “pop” songs came in 1948, when 
Random House published his 725- 
page History of Popular Music in 
America. 

[his tribute to Sig Spaeth’s ver- 
satility should not end without a 


popular 


word about his abilities as a 
former and entertainer, in public 
and at parties. With what he calls 
his “makeshift voice’ and his own 
piano accompaniments, he interprets 
our old songs in an individual man- 
ner, never forgetting to emphasize 
the pathos of The Little Lost Child, 
We Never Speak as We Pass By, or 
After the Ball. In his’ American 
Songbag Carl Sandburg described 
Sig’s singing of Frankie and Johnny 
as “like a gnome riding a gnu with 
gnats mellifluously.” It is unfortu- 
nate that Gertrude Stein did not add 
her description to Sandburg’s. >>> 


per- 


VERYTHING about Sigmund 
Spaeth always had an infectious 
appeal for me. First, he is my idea 
of a truly sincere musician, to whom 
beauty is beauty no matter from 
which side of the tracks it comes. 
Second, he is a born showman and 
adds a great deal to any group he is 
with; and third, he was for many 
years a truly fine tennis player and 
there is no doubt but what that 
sealed it as far as I was concerned. 
All the best to Sig. 
—Robert Russell Bennett 
New York City 
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By the renowned writer, lecturer, editor and song 
leader. His incomparable knowledge of American 
song literature combined with a deep understanding of 
the requirements for good group singing makes 


this a unique and practical collection. 


FEATURES: 


®@ Songs to fit all occasions. 

@ The old familiar favorites. 

@ Twenty copyrighted popular hits of our 
times found in no other collection. 

@ Novelties never before seen in print. 

@ Chord symbols included. 


® A classical group including ODE TO JOY 
from the FINALE of Beethoven's NINTH 
SYMPHONY. 


Easy accompaniments arranged by Don 
Wilson. 


A companion book 
to the wonderfully successful 


SONG SESSION 
pice JAC cach 


See them at your Dealer 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
Dept | 619 W. 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Memories of 
the Old Times 


ALLISON DANZIG 


( YOVERING the sports beat has 
4 been a stepping-stone on the 
way to more cosmic endeavors in 
belles lettres, music, politics and 
other fields for any number of men 
of distinction on the national scene. 
These reformed sports writers have 
included Heywood Broun, Ring 
Lardner, Will Irwin, Westbrook 
Pegler, Scotty Reston, Howard Taub- 
man, James Thurber, Robert Ruark 
and Ralph McGill. 

Gracing the list as probably the 
distinguished refugee from 
sports in the world of music is none 


most 


other than my predecessor as tennis 
write! The New York 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. He 
such respect from us in our saluta- 
tions as “Dr. Sigmund Spaeth.” We 
knew him as “Sig”, even though at 
the time he had his doctorate from 
his thesis on Milton’s 


for Times, 


got no 


Princeton for 
Knowledge of Music. 

Sig’s first love in that chequered 
period of his career was music, as it 
has eve He had been musk 
critic for the now defunct Evening 
Mail tor four years, then taken time 
off for a work and re- 
turned to find that his wife, Katha- 
rine Lane Spaeth, had usurped his 
musical chair at the Mail. 

So it was that he took refuge with 
The Times on the sports staff of 
Colonel Bernard St. D. Thomson, 
one of the most ele- 
gantly turned out and distinguished 
looking gentlemen of the old school 
ever to pass daily through the por- 


West 


been. 


year of wat 


handsomest, 


tals of the stately edifice on 


I/lison Danzug has been for some years 
an outstanding sports writer on the “New 
York football, 


rowing and track athletics, including four 
of the 


Times,” covering tennis, 
Games. He is the author 
authoritative books, with “A 
History of Baseball” soon to be published 


by Prentice-Hall, New York 


Oly mpi 


of several 
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Forty-Third Street. 

Sig did not shut himself off from 
the world of music in the years 1918- 
1920, while writing on sports. From 
time to time he turned in a piece 
reviewing a concert or the opera, 
on assignment by James Gibbons 
Huneker, The Magnificent, then 
holding the chair of music at The 
Times. 

But sports were Spaeth’s beat day 
in and day out, and it took him to 
tennis, football, racquets, squash, 
court tennis, wrestling, dog shows 
and other events in the athletic 
arena. One of his stories that gave 
him particular satisfaction was his 
“beat” when Joe Stecher won the 
world heavyweight wrestling cham- 
pionship. He was on the telephone 
talking to his paper when Stechet 
scored the deciding fall and, since 
the other reporters could not get 
into the booth until he had finished, 
The Times came out on the streets 
first with the story. Sig scored another 
“beat” when he got an advance tip 
that Sir Thomas Lipton was about 
to challenge for yachting’s America’s 
Cup. 

The tennis event that Sig remem- 
bers most vividly of all that he cov- 
ered, and on which he did one of his 
finest pieces, was the match between 
Big Bill Tilden and Little Bill 
Johnston in the final of the national 
amateur championship at Forest 
Hills in 1920. Tilden defeated John- 
ston for the first time in the cham- 
pionship and began the seven-year 
reign that established him, in the 
eyes of most authorities, as the 
greatest player of his time, if not of 
all time. 

To make the match all the more 
memorable, during the play an air- 
plane circling over the stands of the 
West Side ‘Tennis Club, packed with 
some 10,000 people, crashed just out- 


t 
side the grounds. It carried to their 
death two photographers who had 
been taking pictures of the match 
from the air. 

That was Spaeth’s last big tennis 
story for The Times, which he lett 
in 1920 to renew his music associa- 
tions. But he broadcast tennis 
matches in later years, and he was 
the first to do so successfully. 

Sig Spaeth was a trail blazer in 
tennis writing, and I, along with all 
who read about the tennis matches, 
owe him a debt, as well as a great 
respect for the high standard of his 
reports. Before he wrote about the 
game, tennis reports were drab read- 
ing. They were little more than a 
“blow-by-blow” recital of the win- 
ning of game after game. 

Sig introduced a new style. His 
accounts gave the reader more of the 
color of the play and the personali- 
ties of the players and left him with 
a clearer over-all picture of what 
had taken place on the court, in- 
stead of “losing” him in a mass of 
boring detail. His style and method 
of addressing himself to the reader 
may explain why Sig Spaeth became 
so well known in the short time he 
followed the sports beat, and it is 
part of the explanation for the big 
success and following he has gained 
with his articles, books, broadcasts 
and lectures on music. 

It was a big loss to sports writing 
when Sig returned to his first love. 
Those of us he left behind are 
proud to remember that he was one 
of us, and I in particular, in seeking 
to measure up to the high standard 
he set on The Times. >>> 
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IS JUST OFF THE 
PRESS 


Sigmund Spaeth needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of the Music Journal. His 
is one of the best known and most highly 
respected names in the world of music. 
Nationally syndicated newspaper col- 
umnist, critic, author, radio and TV com- 
mentator, teacher and public speaker, 
he has contributed more to music than 


any other person in America. 


Reviewers who have seen advance 
copies of his new book, FIFTY YEARS 
WITH MUSIC, predict it will be a best 
seller. The first 1,000 copies ordered will 
be personally autographed by Dr. 
Spaeth, so send your order TODAY! 





(see page 102 in this magazine for ordering 


ite FLEET PUBLISHING 


GUARANTEED 
(on Eating SO0K worn CORPORATION 


) 
/ by WILL BE REFUNDED poses 
Zp a = 70 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Barber Shop Quartets and Choruses 


GEOFFREY O’HARA 


WHEN Sigmund Spaeth wrote 


that historic book, Barbe 


Shop Ballads, in 1927, it was the 


characteristic 
had 


that this 
form of American folk-music 
found its way into print, particu- 
larly in fashion. More 
than ten years later he was active 
in founding the Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of 
Shop Quartet Singing in 
America, Inc., usually abbreviated 
to S.P.E.B.S.0.S.A. He was for some 
time a Board member of this organi- 
zation and the 
President of its Manhattan chapter 
(the biggest in the entire country), 


first time 


analytical 


Barber 


served as second 


succeeding the writer of these remi- 
niscences. 

When the Society held its annual 
convention in Cleveland (with New 
Jersey's Garden State Quartet win- 
ners of the international competi 
tion), Sig Spaeth acted as master of 
ceremonies in the big auditorium, 
before a capacity audience of ove 
10,000. He gave similar co-operation 
to various local “parades” and con 
tests, including Buffalo (when the 
now famous Bills began their career), 
Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
York 

At the New 
in 1940, Sig ran 
competition, ending in a 
the Flat Foot Four of 


York World’s Fair, 


an entire week of 
quartet 
victory for 


O'Hara has been for some years 


{merica’s most popular songwriters, 


Geoffrey 
one of 
vith the stuttering ditty of the first World 
War K-k-k-Katy”, his first big hit. Since 
hen he has composed such serious num- 
World” T here Is No 
lighter material including 
Horse He Can Ride” and 
Julie Plante.” His 
is the theme 


bers as One and 
Death”, with 
Give a Mana 
The Wreck of the 
“Tittle Harmony” 


of all barbe) 


Close song 


shop quartets. 
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Oklahoma City. In the course of 
this festival of barber shop harmony 
he introduced various celebrities, in- 
cluding Jack Norworth (who wrote 
Shine On, Harvest Moon and Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game), and the 
judges included Mayor La Guardia, 
\l Smith, George Rea (President of 
the Curb Exchange), Robert Moses 
and others. 

Sig's arrangements and composi- 
tions have become widely popular 
among devotees of barber’ shop bal- 
lads, as well as male and mixed 
choral groups in general. He is a 
Life Member of the Associated Male 
Choruses of America and has sung 
in the University Glee Club for 
years, still turning up at occasional 
smokers and the annual bridge tour- 
nament (which he won with Oscar 
Miller two years ago), as a “retired 
active” member, also attending the 
annual Christmas concert as a rule 
and joining in the college songs at 
the end of the program. 

Sig Spaeth has likewise developed 
a solid reputation as a song leader 
for all kinds of gatherings. During 
the first World War he was in 
Y.M.C.A. uniform, serving as Indus- 
trial Music Director at Bayonne, 
N.J., where he not only taught our 
patriotic songs to thousands of for- 
eign-born workers at the various 
plants (meeting them outdoors at 
lunch-time, en masse) but directed 
several glee clubs and bands and put 


on occasional minstrel shows and 
other forms of entertainment. This 
activity was continued after the end 
of the war, under the direction of 
Robert Lawrence (the elder) and 
Marshall Bartholomew, and Sig did 
his share of leading the singing at 
“block parties,” in Central Park and 
later in political campaigns. In the 
second World War he worked for 
the U.S.O. along similar lines, in- 
cluding bond-selling rallies, and he 
still is known for his ability to make 
any crowd sing at a moment’s notice. 
These activities, plus the prepara- 
tion of a military song-leaders’ man- 
ual, brought Sigmund Spaeth cita- 
tions from the U.S. Army, the Red 
Cross and the Treasury Department. 
Those read the articles in 
this anniversary section of Music 
Journal will surely absorb the im- 
pression which I have held for a 
long time, namely that Sig Spaeth 
has an unquenchable loyalty to all 
of his country and to all of its music. 
He has been exposed, not to just 
a few types of our music, not to just 
“good music” or “bad music” or all 
the in-between music, but has made 
himself an authority on the subject 
of all of our music. This I am afraid 
I cannot say of any other man. What 
is more, I have always found him 
willing to share with others what he 
has learned. I hereby nominate 
Sigmund Spaeth as “Mister Music 
of America.” >>> 
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Your Contribution to Music Is 
Most Worthy of This Tribute 
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Music Councillor and Bohemian 


EDWIN HUGHES 


MC first meeting with Sigmund 
pt Spaeth was in the summer of 
1916, when I was interviewed by him 
for the New York Evening Mail. | 
had just returned from a seven-years’ 
residence in Europe, and Dr. Spaeth 
was to get, from 
right off the boat, first hand news 
for the Mail as to music 
faring in Europe during World Wat 
I. Dr. Spaeth was music critic of the 
Mail at that in the 
same season, when I made my New 
York debut \eolian Hall, he 


favored me with a very enthusiastic 


anxious someone 


how was 


time, and later 
in old 
review, which I appreciated. 


with 
alte 


him on 
our first 
the few 
Ph.D. de- 
gree, won with his thesis on Milton, 
knowledge in all 


I came in contact 
occasions 


He 


new spapel men 


humerous 


meeting. was one of 


to hold a 
and his musical 
fields was enormously impressive. | 
never talked with him that I did not 
learn something new about music, 
past ol present. 

him often at the monthly 
“The Bohemians,” New 
celebrated Musicians’ Club, 
He con- 
substantially to the 
life of the Club, 
has not been with us as 
would like in 
vears. At the Club’s historic 
annual dinners, Rach- 
maninoff, Kreisler, Elman and many 
other stars, “‘Sig’”’ presented his hu- 


| saw 
meetings of 
York's 
which he joined in 1925. 
tributed music 


and social even 


though he 
often as we recent 
one ol 


attended by 


Edwin Hughes was the first President of 
the National Musi 
Executive Secretary, as well as President of 
New York Musicians Club, “The 
Bohemians He was for two years President 
of The Music National 
tion and his many other honors include the 
Henry Hadley Medal Mi 


usual, conduct piano 


Veu York 


Council and is now its 
the famous 
Teachers issocia 
award of the 


Hughes will, as 


ter classes at his 


mas 
studio. this 


yiarrieney 
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morous parodies on the text of the 
nursery rhyme, Jack and Jill, sing- 
ing the words in the style of oratorio, 
Italian and Wagnerian grand opera, 
the Schubert Lied, the French Chan- 
son, jazz and finally hillbilly. 

The Spaeth versatility was ap- 
parent in some of our less formal 
gatherings. For example, when the 
75th birthday of Walter Damrosch 
was celebrated, at one of Bohemian 
Siegfried Kahn’s typical parties, Sig- 
mund Spaeth wrote for that occasion 
and performed the Gdétterddm- 
merung Damrosch Blues, based on 
Wagnerian motifs, accompanied by 
an orchestra led by Robert Arm- 
bruster and immediately repeated. 

When the National Music Council 
was formed, Sigmund Spaeth was 
President of the National 
tion for American Composers and 
Conductors, and he represented this 
organization, as well as (unofficially) 
ASCAP and the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at the Council’s 
early meetings. Two of these organi- 
zations were founders of the Coun- 
cil, which was given a Congressional 
Charter two years ago. Dr. Spaeth 
has taken an active part in a number 
of its discussions, besides publicizing 
its work frequently in Music Journal 
and his own syndicated column. 


Associa- 


Sigmund Spaeth’s musical life has 


i course! What a fine idea, 
( marking Sig’s 50 years in mu- 
sic! It would take an Al Vann to 
think it up. List me as one of many 
who have known Sig through the 
years and have expressed apprecia- 
tion of him along the way. Best 
wishes and most happy recollections 
of our long association. 
—Charles E. 


Norwich, 


Griffith 


Vermont 


already been a long and interesting 
one, and a most valuable one for 
many phases of our native music and 
for musical understanding and ap- 
preciation in general. His musical 
talents, his sparkling humor and his 
vast musical knowledge never fail 
to captivate his audiences and to 
leave behind with them the memory 
of an unforgettable — personality. 
Along with his host of other friends 
I wish him many more years to come 
of fruitful musical activity. DDD 


oe 


FROM B.M.I. 


AM happy to contribute 

praise to this anniversary issue 
honoring Sigmund Spaeth, as a man 
who has contributed greatly to the 
better understanding of the main- 
stream of American music; a scholar, 
although he would prefer not to be 
known so pedantically; and a musi- 
cologist, although he shuns the scho- 
lastic spotlight. 

He is better known to the Ameri- 
can music listener today than Grove, 
the prodigious compiler, or Dam- 
rosch, the indefatigable popularizer. 
As composer, propagandist, editor 
and musical statesman, he 
has championed the cause of music 
for a full fifty years. 

—CARL HAVERLIN, President, 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 


my 


over-all 
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For American Composers 
and Conductors 


Mrs. HENRY HADLEY 


I I is a privilege for the National 
Association for American Com- 
posers Conductors to acclaim 
Sigmund Spaeth on the occasion of 
his fiftieth year of untiring service 
to the musical culture of this coun- 
try and particularly for his service 
to this organization. 

It was due to the urgent request 
of Dr. Henry Hadley himself that 
Dr. Spaeth became president in 1935 
of the N.A.A.C.C., which Henry 
Hadley founded. He filled the un- 
expired term of Lawrence Tibbett 
and remained its president until 
1944 when his personal engagements 
rendered it impossible for him to 
continue, at which time Leon Barzin 


and 


was elected president. 

With Sigmund Spaeth’s unusual 
skill in organization, his faith in the 
objectives, and his many _ friends 
throughout the country, the Associa- 
tion became thoroughly established 
and self-supporting. Among the early 
citations given during the Spaeth ad- 
ministration were those to Leonard 
Bernstein and Robert Shaw, both 
comparatively unknown at the time. 
Among the young composers en- 
couraged and promoted through Dr. 
Spaeth’s influence were Harold Mor- 
ris, Paul Creston, Norman Dello 
Joio, Henry Cowell, Morton Gould 
and many others. He himself was 
awarded the Henry Hadley Medal 
in 1941 for his “distinguished serv- 
ices to American music.” The con- 


certs of the Association became in- 


Mrs. Hadley was a well known concert 
soprano under her maiden name of Inez 
Barbour and always a helpful partner in 
the work of her husband as a composer, 
conductor and propagandist for American 
music. Since his death in 1937 she has con- 
tinued to be most active in the work of the 
{ssociation which he founded, currently 
headed by Paul Creston. She is 
highly successful teacher of singing. 


also a 
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creasingly important, moving from 
the Hadley Studio at 15 West 67th 
St. to Steinway Hall, Times Hall. 
Town Hall and eventually Carnegie 
Hall. 

Under Dr. Spaeth’s presidency, 
N.A.A.C.C. developed into a truly 
national organization, with chapters 
now operating in Washington, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, etc. Annual 
receptions held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel present musical pro- 
grams by the greatest American ar- 
tists, featuring important American 
compositions as well. The annual 
bulletin has become a valuable pub- 
lication of wide-spread interest. 

The Henry Hadley Memorial Li- 
brary, in the Americana section of 
the Music Division of the New York 
Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42nd St., 
was dedicated in 1943, making Amer- 


GREAT SYMPHONIES 


Eugene Ormandy 


HAVE for a long time admired 

and respected Dr. Spaeth’s abili- 
ty to make music not only intelligible 
but fascinating to the average listen- 
er. He has done as much any man 
living (or perhaps in all history) to 
reach the “mass audience” of poten- 
tial music-lovers and transmit to 
them his own sincere and infectious 
enthusiasm. The fact that he con- 
siders himself an ‘amateur’ and ap- 
proaches music in that spirit makes 
his missionary work all the more 
effective. ... 

His brilliant idea of setting words 
to symphonic themes has proved a 
revolutionary method of stimulating 
the musical memory and_ thereby 
giving every listener a simple and 
practical way of recognizing and re- 
membering the essential materials of 
important works in that field. (It 


Ten-minute sketch of 
the editor reading 
manuscripts, by Laszlo 
Krausz, violist of the 
Cleveland Symphony 
and conductor of the 
Chamber Orchestra, 


ican compositions available for ex 
amination. 

[he entire membership of the 
National American 
Composers and Conductors extends 
its warm congratulations and good 


Association fot 


wishes for continued success to Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth. >>> 


might be added, as the author him 
that little 
jingles are actually once 
is firmly established in the 


self admits, these easy 
forgotten 
the music 
memory, having served their obvious 
purpose. ) 

If every 


audiences, 


member of our concert 
the 


listeners, 


plus multitude of 


radio and record formed 
the habit of approaching great sym 
phonies in this entertaining and in 
formative manner, the enjoyment of 
the masterpieces of music would un 
questionably be vastly increased, for 


the benefit of all concerned. >>> 


Eugene Ormandy is the famous conductor 
of the great Philadelphia Orchestra, u hich 
has not only set new standards of perform 
and abroad but acted 
J 


ance in this country 


as an immensely valuable ambassador of 
good will in various foreign countries. The 


from M) 
latest 


quotation above is Ormandy’s 


Introduction to the edition of Sig 
mund Spaeth’s book, “Great 
How to 


(Comet Press 


Sy mphonies: 


Recognize and Remember Them” 


Books) 





A Guide to the Music Festivals 


FRIC MANN 


N all the years that I have known 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth I have really 
come to appreciate his many talents 
when he was the musical mentor of 
tours of Europe which I conducted. 
It was quite a pioneering venture— 


these music festival and opera tours. 


such tours are an- 
nounced, back in 1951 Dr. 
Spaeth served as the musical guide 
of the first this 
kind. 

Ot course, 
our musical authority to know some- 


Today many 


but 
serious venture of 


our group expected 
thing about opera and concerts and 
to introduce us properly to the many 
Salzburg, 
Paris, 


events we enjoyed in 
Rome, London, 


Munich, Bayreuth, Edinburgh. This 


Lucerne, 


he did in masterly style—short, to 
the point, witty and without over- 
looking important details. Surely, 
the performances we attended took 
meaning after we 
heard Sigmund Spaeth’s introduc- 


on additional 


tions 
But Dr. 
musical 


Spaeth was not just the 
guide. During these six 
weeks’ tours he was also the always 
willing entertainer. There were the 
get-together evenings at the hotels. 
Naturally, whenever there 
piano handy, we turned the lobby 


Was a 


into a theatre. Sig Spaeth gave forth 
his famous Jack and Jill parody to 


Eric Mann, well known travel writer for 
many American and European publications, 
sertes “Men Who Make 
{STA Travel News,” the 
industry's foremost publication. He 
annual “Travel 
booklet. He 
Education-for-Travel 


is the author of the 
Tourism” in 
rave / 
author of an 


Report / a 


is also the 
widely read 
pionecred in classes 


nationaily known lecturer on the 
subject. Dr. Mann 


director, 


and is a 
is himself a most suc 


cessful tow organizung and con 
Europe for the 


he will conduct 


ducting annual tours of 


past eight years. This year 
a Special springtime tour of Europe as well 
as one through the Scandinavian countries 


and Russia 
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the delight of our group (and others 
who managed to sneak in) and such 
humorous songs as suited the occa- 
sion. He organized singing on our 
motor coach trips. Between Rome 
and Assisi, when we rambled through 
the Umbrian Hills, we sang many 
familiar American songs and he 
taught us, quickly and well, some 
lovely not so familiar ones. He made 
up the hilarious words of our theme 
song, based on the Pilgrims’ chorus 
from Tannhduser, in’ which he 
rhymed the words “opera fan” with 
“Eric Mann”;- 
get-together with our former tour 
members, we sing it! And we remi- 
nisce about the night when the now 
famous Buffalo Bills’ barber shop 
quartet accepted his invitation to 
visit us in the elegant dining-room 
of our Munich hotel. Soon 
body joined in their singing. Another 
event we reminisce about the 
concert given by some of our tow 
members at the famed Mozarteum 
in Salzburg, arranged—of course- 
by Sigmund Spaeth. He proved to 
be the perfect ever-helpful and ever- 
ready travel companion, assisting 
each tour member in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. It was unfortunate for 


whenever we have a 


every- 


was 


all concerned that, after attending a 
magnificent performance of Figaro 
in Salzburg, he met with an acci- 
dent which cut him out of the last 
two weeks of that particular tour. 
To add a_ personal note: Dr. 
Spaeth has saved me (and I presume 
many other people) many a trip to 
the library. When in need of some 
musical information, a telephone 
call to him has always provided me 
very quickly with the correct answer. 
Well, it has been quite a few 
years since we first met. But—as 
with all good friendships—it seems 
but a moment. I am most happy to 
add my congratulations to the many 
Sig Spaeth will receive on his fiftieth 
anniversary with music. >>> 


Back from the European Music Festivals 
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MUSIC FOR THE BLIND 


HE whole world of music is 

grateful to Music Journal for 
presenting this tribute to Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth. 

We, at the Braille Music Institute, 
have been very close to Dr. Spaeth 
for the past several years. As Vice- 
President and later President of the 
Institute, he has contributed much 
of his most valuable time and _ his 
vast knowledge of music to our 
cause. 

Dr. Spaeth’s tireless enthusiasm 


HEN one has said “Congratu- 
lations” on a job well done and 

a reputation without peer—what can 
one add? Sigmund Spaeth’s untiring 
efforts and service to music have 
long been a source of great encour- 
agement to many of us. His personal 
friendship is one of my treasured 
May God grant him 
years of happiness 


possessions. 
many more 
through music! 
—Albert P. Stewart 
Purdue University 


has been an inspiration to our vol- 
unteers and our staff, and his great 
understanding of the music prob- 
lems of the sightless has been an 
important factor in the development 
of our service program. 

Dr. Spaeth continues as President 
Emeritus of the Institute, and he 
remains a hard worker for this, the 
only organization in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the music inter- 
ests of the blind. 

—Albert G. Gorson 
President, Braille Must 
Institute 


LTHOUGH our names are in- 
cluded in the congratulatory 
listings in this issue of Music Journal, 
Lorraine and I want to send Sig- 
mund Spaeth special greetings for 
this anniversary. These 50 years 
mark the flowering of American 
music, and through it all he has 
been (and still is) one of the master 
gardeners. Warmest personal regards 
from us both. 
—Theodore F. Fitch and 
Lorraine Noel Findley 


1905 


came to 
from the 


HAVERFORD 


YIGMUND SPAETH 
J Haverford in 190] 
Germantown Academy. His interest 
in music was soon manifest by his 
activities in the Mandolin and Glee 
Clubs, of both of which he became 
leader. He was also a member of the 
violin soloist. 
college 


orchestra, and a 

Throughout his 
though a top scholar, he found time 
to become Editor-in-Chief of the 
Haverfordian as well as of the Class 
Record, Captain of the Chess ‘Team, 
Chairman of the Junior Play Com- 
mittee, member of both college and 
class athletic teams and finally Presi- 
dent of the Senior Class. Versatile, 
dynamic and effectual, he was one of 
the most popular students in college. 

Now, after 50 years, our affection 
for him and our appreciation of his 
splendid accomplishments are the 
real inspiration 


days, 


source of a very 
which we are happy to share with 
the Music Journal in its well de 
served salute to Sigmund Spaeth. 
Arthur H. Hopkins, M.D. 
Haverford College, 1905 
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Phi Mu Alpha and the Colleges 


SIF TY years of service may not be 
I a world record in such fields as 
politics and medicine, but fifty years 
in the musical limelight has been 
duplicated very rarely throughout 
world history. I first became aware 
of Sigmund Spaeth as a personality 
when he was doing a tour of college 
summer schools in the early thirties. 
Here he made such a vital contri- 
bution that I have helped to keep 
him busy at it ever since! 

Sig has always been a “multi-threat 
man.” Beginning life as a college 
teacher (Princeton) of German, he 
(possessing an absorbing interest in 
music) early became the 
need for the building of an Ameri- 


aware of 


can musical audience, and certainly 
no one has done more toward this 
end than has Sig. 

First breaking into the national 
limelight as the “tune detective,” Sig 
began to popularize good music via 
radio, publications and lectures. It 
is in this field, plus the not incon- 
siderable number of scholarly books 
used on college campuses, that he 
has made an enviable contribution 
to college musical life. He has ad- 
dressed more college audiences than 
any man living. He has appeared 
at our University of Texas at least 
and there is scarcely a 


five times, 


Dr. Archie N has written 
magazine articles, choral compositions, and 
He is currently 
ident of Phi Mu Alpha, professional music 
First Vice-President of the Na- 
{ssociation of Managers, 
of the 


and 


Jones many 


seven books National Pres- 
fraternity, 
tional Concert 
Member of the Executive Committee 
Music National 


the Texas Music 


Teachers issociation 


Teachers {ssociation, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the American Choirmasters Association and 
Board of Trustees of the 


Foundation. 


Chairman of the 


Sinfonia 
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single important college in the coun- 
try that he has not visited. He likes 
to spend several days on a campus, 
conducting seminars, teaching classes, 
meeting with students and faculty, 
and talking to non-music students 
about having fun with music, a sub- 
ject at which he is an expert. 

He has lectured annually on such 
circuits as Town Halls and Knife 
and Fork Clubs, and still devotes 
a very considerable part of his time 
to such activities. He has the un- 
canny ability to put music into 
words that any layman can under- 
stand. This unique gift has made 
him invaluable to all the institutions 
and organizations interested in stim- 
ulating enthusiasm for good music. 
Being himself a confessed amateur, 
as far as performance is concerned, 
he is able to grasp the attitude of 
the novice and appreciate his handi- 
The professional musician, 
scholar, or critic is too often unable 


( aps. 


to put himself into the state of mind 
of the average listener. This has 
been achieved by Sig Spaeth in a 
way that has revolutionized the en- 
tire approach to music appreciation. 

His thirty books and many articles, 
including the entire gamut of musi- 
cal categories, his radio and TV per- 
sonality, through the “Tune Detec- 
tive” programs and Metropolitan 
Opera Quiz, his lecture tours, his 
musical criticisms, his compositions 
and arrangements, his appearances 
as conductor and interpreter, led 
Phi Mu Alpha, national professional 
music fraternity, to name him “Man 
of Music” last year, an honor pre- 
viously awarded only to three other 
members of the Fraternity, Thor 
Johnson, Howard Hanson and Earl 
Moore. 

Sig’s current major activity, of 
course, is the outstanding job he is 
doing as editor of Music Journal. 
Such enthusiasm, ability and ac- 
complishment deserve many more 
years of service, and that is what his 
many friends and admirers wish for 
our “Mister Music,” Sig Spaeth. >>> 


a 


RATEFUL acknowledgement is 
made to that top musical pun- 
dit of our time, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
for much sage counsel, helpful ad- 
vice and constructive criticism. 
Songs of this formative period .. . 
comprise a vital part of our national 
heritage on Tin Pan Alley, and, as 
America’s most eminent authority 
on our popular songs, past and pres- 
ent, Sigmund Spaeth states, “are our 
richest folklore.” 
—Maxwell F. Marcuse 
(in his new book, “Tinpan 
Alley in Gaslight’) 
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How Does One Get 
To Be a Music Critic? 


RALPH LEWANDO 


A? a fellow journalist, working 
as music critic on the Pitts- 
burgh Press, | came to know Sig- 
mund Spaeth fairly early in his ca- 
reer, and I believe I am one of the 
few people to whom he ever con- 
fided the exact details of how he first 
made a living in New York. He had 
spent no less than eleven years in 
the academic world, five at Haver- 
ford College, four at Princeton Uni- 
versity and two at the Asheville 
School, North Carolina, always with 
a secret desire to become a free lance 
writer, somewhat encouraged by the 
acceptance of a few magazine articles 
and stories and the impression cre- 
ated by his doctoral thesis. 

He finally decided to take the 
plunge in the fall of 1912, coming 
to New York blindly, after spending 
most of his available cash on a sum- 
mer trip abroad. He found a hall 
bed-room in a boarding-house where 
O. Henry had lived, but the associa- 
tion was evidently of small help and 
he soon realized that unknown writ- 
ers cannot free-lance successfully and 
that a paying job was absolutely es- 
sential to his survival. 

Since music was the subject he 
knew best, it seemed logical to try 
for something in that field. It was 
equally logical to look up his old 
friend Arthur Whiting, for whom 
he had written program notes ,and 
concert reviews at Princeton. Mr. 
Whiting greeted him with the bland 
assertion that a music critic is a 
parasite, living on the talents of 
others. But he happened to know 
that the music publishing firm of G. 


Ralph Lewando served for 27 years as 
music critic of the Pittsburgh “Press,” and 
is now a teacher of singing in New York 
and in Pittsburgh. He is assisted by his 
wife, professionally known as Olga Wolf, 
pianist, composer and writer. Dr. Spaeth 
was best man at their wedding. 
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Schirmer was looking for an assist- 
ant to Dr. Theodore Baker, the fa- 
mous scholar, who looked like Verdi 
and wrote a still valuable dictionary 
of music and musicians. 

Armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion, Sigmund Spaeth met Winthrop 
Rogers, a cousin of Rudolph Schir- 
mer, in charge of personnel and later 
head of their London branch. Mr. 
Rogers had an immediate problem— 
to secure fifteen readable transla- 
tions of French songs for Maggie 
Teyte’s Aeolian Hall recital. Could 
Dr. Spaeth deliver them by the next 
day? At least he could try! So Sig 
took the poems of Paul Verlaine 
etc., and blithely attended an after- 
noon tea-party, where he met a girl 
who knew French like a book (now 
known as Lenore Manowitch, and 
working for the United Nations). 
They huddled over a few idioms, 
Sig worked until 3 A.M., and the 
translations were delivered to Mr. 
Rogers later that morning. The re- 
sult was a half-time job, 9-1 daily, at 
$30 a week, definitely a meal-ticket 
in 1913. In less than a year Dr. 
Spaeth became music critic of the 
New York Evening Mail, besides 
editing a journal called The Opera 
Magazine. 


The Early Mail 


He had contributed occasional 
witticisms to F.P.A.’s column, “Al- 
ways in Good Humor,” and when it 
became known that Mr. Adams was 
about to move to the Tribune, Sig 
was urged to try for Frank’s job, first 
by Ellis O. Jones, of Life, for whom 
he had been writing comments on 
music, and then by Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, a popular novelist of the 
day, who happened to eat breakfast 
at the same boarding-house. 


At their insistence, Sig went down 


to the Mail building on lower 
Broadway and ran into F.P.A. him- 
self, in the office of the City Editor, 
Fred Knowles. Franklin P. Adams 
man either 
board for damned 
eternal Hell. Luckily he was in a 
friendly mood that day. “This guy 
can write,” he told the chief. “I'd 
pick him as my successor in a min- 


was a who went over- 


you or you to 


ute!” 

Mr. Knowles was impressed. He 
suggested the submission of a few 
sample columns and admitted that 
the Mail had been turned down by 
Oliver Herford and others and was 
pretty desperate. Sig soon brought 
in his samples, including a farewell 
poem to F.P.A., featuring the paro 
dies of Kipling for which the master 
himself had Unfortu- 
nately the closing lines were: “May 
never fail, For the Trr- 
bune of the species is more deadly 
than the Mail.” That settled it. Mr. 
Knowles was not going to invite any 
the 


been famous. 


your pe wel 


libel suits, and answer was an 
emphatic “No!” 

But Sig’s material had contained 
a number of references to music, and 
perhaps he would be interested in 
becoming the paper’s miusic critic, 
the current incumbent 
to resign, by request. 
said later that if this had 
known, there would have been 1000 
people ahead of him.) He came back 
in June, 1914, and in September he 
started on the job at $40 a week. 
(The first World War had begun by 
that time, cutting down all salaries.) 

Rube Goldberg, the great cartoon- 


(Continued on page 180) 


was 
(Sig 
beer 


since 
about 





At a luncheon in 1933 after the opening of Radio City, with Mischa Elman 

(front, left) Daniel Frohman, Sophie Braslau, C, M. Tremaine, Mabel Wayne, 

“Roxy” Rothafel, George Gershwin, Montague Glass, Alois Havrila and Kenneth 8 " 
S. Clark. In the background are Gustave Becker, Harriet Ayer Seymour, Carolyn With Victor pe at Lake Placid 
Beebe, John Tasker Howard, Marian Bauer, Harriet Pickernell, Devora Nad- = 1. 

worney, Walter Golde, Isabel Lowden, Julian Seaman and Ernest Chappell. 


Presenting Ada Holding Miller with the Henry Hadley 
Medal, after receiving a Presidential Citation from the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 


Hildegarde eyes a birthday cake of records on coming of 
age on the air, at station WOXR. 


_ ° — 
New York Music Critics’ Concert, with William J. Guard (playing flute), Maria 
Jeritza, Alexander Siloti, Oscar Straus, Madeleine Marshall, Jerome Bohm, Vandy 
Cape Palmer, Francis Perkins, Grena Bennett, Julian Seaman, Leonard Liebling, 
Rhea Silberta, Marian Bauer and Marek Windheim. 


With Sally Rand in Colonial costume 
at the George Washington Beaux Arts 
Ball, as orchestral conductor. 
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“Roxy, 
Photo, Elkhart Daily Truth 
“Music Man” Meredith Willson greets the “Man 
of Music” at Elkhart Band Centennial. 


Broadcasting barbershop harmony with Al Smith, Jay C. Flippen and In Freddy Martin and Jeanette 


George Rea, President of the Curb Exchange. MacDonald. 


. “ ‘ , ¢ 


Hawaii’s champion barbershop quartet extends a welcome to With Martha Wright and Harry Hershfield at a concert for 
Honolulu on board the Lurline. the blind, at New York’s Town Hall. 


‘ith Metropolitan Opera mezzo, Belen Amparan, and Con- On the Shawnee golf links with Paul Whiteman, Lanny Ross 
gressman Carroll Kearns at Phi Mu Alpha convention. and Harry Obitz, the club professional. 
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Playing Musical 


Instruments for Fun 


\ ANY readers of these pages, I 
4 am sure, will share with me 
recollections of that enjoyable pro- 
gram of radio’s earlier days aptly 
titled, ‘““The Tune Detective.’ Un- 
counted thousands (in pre- 
“rating” days) were fascinated by the 
ability of its star performer to glibly 
dissect contemporary and popular 
music, and trace it to its origin jn a 
theme or technique of a classic per- 
haps a century or more old. 

My introduction to Sigmund 
Spaeth, as it may have been yours, 
was as the Tune Detective of early 


those 


radio fame. 

\s the years went on we learned 
more and more of him. As an advo- 
cate of the cause of music, in not one 
or two but in all of the many facets 
of musical expression, he was a tire- 
less worker. We learned of him, too, 
facile writer on musical sub- 
jects. His is a rare gift for simple and 
popular expression which has made 
his articles and books a fountain- 
head of enjoyment and knowledge 
for the musically literate and illiter- 
ate alike. 

In the year which marks the 50th 
anniversary of Sigmund Spaeth’s ac- 
it seems well to in- 


as a 


tivity in music 
quire as to what inspired this out- 
standing career. It all seems to stem 
from his theory as a youth of “Mu- 
sic for Fun.” His personal demon- 
stration of this theory began in his 
earliest school days and continues to 
this.day. 

In college sports, we have the oc 
gifted 


casional phenomenon of a 


Araus is Past President of the 


Conference and President 


Jay ! 
{merican 
of The Harmony Company of 
makers of musical instruments. He has long 


Music 
Chicago, 


been active in the encouragement of high 


standards in the music industry. 
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“all-around athlete,” proficient in a 
wide variety of competitive events. 
By the time Spaeth had pursued his 
five years at Haverford College, he 
was the “all-around music man” of 
his Alma Mater. For example: he 
plucked the ever-so-popular mando- 
lin, then in its hey-day, as well as the 
banjo and guitar, in the students’ 
music clubs. He could perform on 
the violin and cello with the stu- 
dent orchestra. Without having ac- 
tually studied the keyboard instru- 
ments, he could play creditably on 
both the piano and reed organ. And 
he broadened his experience by con- 
ducting the college music clubs in 
his senior and post-graduate years. 
Following Haverford, Spaeth moved 
on to Princeton to study for a Ph.D. 
degree in English, German and Phil- 
osophy. Here, his musical career was 
greatly stimulated. Philip Mittell 
conducted the University string or- 
chestra; Sigmund became violin solo- 
ist and concertmaster. He sang in the 
chapel choir and glee club. He was 


named President of the Choral So- 
ciety. A fellow member, and a lead- 
ing soprano, was Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of President Woodrow Wil- 
son. His writing experience began 
when, for the Daily Princetonian, he 
reviewed concerts, and ultimately 
wrote the concert program notes. 

Later, appointed to a_ teaching 
position in the Asheville School at 
Asheville, North Carolina, to teach 
English and German, he also found 
time to coach the football team and 
to take charge of all the school’s mu- 
sical activities. He there organized a 
string trio, with himself as violinist, 
as he had also done at Princeton, 
where his cellist was the late Har- 
old Flammer, founder of the well- 
known music publishing firm. 

All of the foregoing demonstrates 
how Dr. Spaeth’s desire for study 
and expression developed and broad- 
ened in the areas of vocal and or- 
chestral instrumental music. But 
there was another area, which had 
first claimed his attention as a youth, 
to which his interest returned in his 
more mature years—the area of the 
so-called “‘recreational instruments,” 
or social instruments. Spaeth experi- 
mented with the harmonica, the oca- 
rina, the Tonette, the tin whistle, 
the trombone-flute, some of these 
commonly known as pre-band teach- 
ing instruments. He wrote an Intro- 

(Continued on page 185) 
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Starting Community Concerts 


F. C. SCHANG 


I is hard to believe that the eru- 

dite scholar, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
that versatile author, speaker and 
tune detector, was once a business- 
man. That was way back in the fall 
of 1928, when Sigmund Spaeth be- 
came managing director of Commu- 
nity Concert Service, a job he occu- 
pied about three years, starting that 
nationwide movement by promoting 
organizations in the first 42 cities. 
(Actually the first two communities 
organized were Scranton, Pa. and 
Norwalk, Conn.) 

Dr. Spaeth was the speaker at all 
campaign meetings, and still appears 
occasionally in this capacity. Recent- 
ly he also made a series of records, 
for use on local radio stations, inter- 
viewing outstanding artists in the 
Community Concerts list, followed 
by examples of their singing and 
playing. Among these artists are Lily 
Pons, Risé Stevens, George London, 
Richard Tucker, Leonard Rose, Wil- 
liam Primrose, Alec Templeton, 
Henri Temianka, Svetlova, Leonard 
DePaur, Firkusny and others. 

The real contribution of Dr. 
Spaeth to the organized audience 
movement, aside from his abilities 
as a forceful speaker and a general 
ambassador of good will, was his in- 
spirational influence on the average 
listener. No one who comes in con- 
tact with Dr. Spaeth can fail to be 
infected by his love of music, and his 
greatest quality is the faculty of mak- 
ing a large group of people feel this 
way, as well as an individual. 

It is significant that since those 





Frederick C. Schang is President of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management and Chairman 
the 
than 
thirty years with consistent success. He has 


of Community Concerts, representing 


“organized audience plan” for more 
personally managed Caruso and other great 
artists of the past, and his own career is 
gradually half-century 
mark with highly impressive results. 


approaching _ the 
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early years of Community Concerts 
under Sigmund Spaeth’s direction, 
local musicians and organizations of 
all kinds have come to agree that 
the “organized audience plan” is 
the most effective way to present 
great music to listeners who: might 
not otherwise have the opportunity 
to hear it in live performance. These 
pioneer efforts in the concert field 
were typical of the consistently prac- 
tical promotion of good music: by 
Dr. Spaeth through his fifty years of 
activity. 

What constant contact with good 
music can do for the soul is splen- 
didly demonstrated in the person of 


A GOOD IDEA! 


T’S about time! Here is a man 

who discovered and encouraged 
some of the country’s greatest musi- 
cal talents over the years, and has 
helped many a Tin Pan Alley song- 
writer and music publisher to track 
down old melodies which solved a 
suit for infringement of copyright. 

It was Dr. Spaeth who first heard 
and recommended support for the 
eight-year-old pianist, Jacques 
Abram. He also heard Morton Gould 
at six and George Gershwin at 17. 


Sigmund Spaeth. His long life in 
this cause has always given out more 
than it has taken in. He has friends 
by the thousands and I am proud 
and happy to be one of them. >>> 


He launched the career of Burl Ives, 
helping him toward his earliest en- 
gagements and a place in Irving 
Berlin’s This Is the Army. Other 
talents in whose work he took a prac- 
tical interest included composer- 
singer Tom Scott and Charles Davis, 
the young tenor who is this year’s 
winner of the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the air. His recommenda- 
tion of Rosina da Rimini, now fre- 
quently heard on the Arthur God- 
frey TV shows, brought her a series 
of concert engagements, starting 
in Shreveport, Louisiana. Another 
Spaeth discovery is David Randolph, 
now an outstanding radio commen- 
tator and choral conductor. 

The Sherlock Holmes of the music 
business is receiving a well deserved 
honor from Al Vann, publisher of 
Music Journal, in which Sig Spaeth’s 
many friends are delighted to par- 
ticipate. The list of contributors to 
this issue is a “Who's Who” of dis- 
tinguished names, not only in music 
but in American life. This reporter 
feels it a privilege to be in such good 
company. 

—Nick Kenny 
N. Y. Daily Mirror 
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Stay As Young As You Are 
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HOHNER, ING. 
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WE TAKE PRIDE IN JOINING YOUR 
MANY, MANY FRIENDS IN WISHING 
YOU THE BEST FOR “FIFTY YEARS 


WITH MUSIC”. 


E chain H. Morris x Company, /— 
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The Tune Detective 
as Expert Witness 


HERMAN 


“HE paths of lawyers and mu- 
sicians or musicologists rarely 
cross. Sigmund Spaeth is an excep- 
tion to the rule. He is heralded far 
and wide as a tune detective in the 
courtroom, on the lecture circuit, 
and wherever the subject of com- 
mon strains in music may be dis- 
cussed. 

Among the which he 
played a stellar role—usually for the 
defendants—were the famous Wreck 
of the Old ’97 case (George v. Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co.), the Ira 
(versus Cole Porter and 
others) Buttons and Bows 
(Hirsch v. Paramount Pictures), 
and Irving Berlin’s You’re Just in 
(Alfred L. Smith v. Irving 
Serlin). 

Che plaintiff in a copyright in- 
fringement action will fail unless he 
that the defendant 
cess to and appropriated a substan- 
material part of his 
righted work. If access is not proved 
the must 
be so close as to compel an infer- 


cases ‘in 


Arnstein 


cases, 


Love 


shows had ac- 


tial or copy- 


afhrmatively, similarities 
ence of access and copying. 
On the all-important issue of sim- 
ilarity, a litigant looks for the best 
expert witness he can find. If he is 
lucky, and Dr. Spaeth is available, 
the tune detective 
responsibility of micro- 


then to erudite 
falls the 


scopically examining and comparing 


Herman Finkelstein has been General At- 
1SCAP 1949, with many 
positions, including the 


torney for since 
other important 
imerican chairmanship of the Bar Associa- 
tion’s Copyright Division, Patent, Trade- 
mark and Copyright Section, and of the 
New York Copyright Committee, as well as 
international activities in relation to univer- 


sal copyright. 
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the works in suit with each 
other, and with the myriad works 
in the public domain—often the 
works of the masters of past cen- 
turies. Oftentimes, the supposed 
similarities exist only in the mind 
of the plaintiff. As Judge Learned 
Hand once said, 
“In copyright we have become 
accustomed to actions without a 
shadow of merit. Apparently 
the conviction of which authors 


two 


and composers cannot be dis- 
abused extends to their assign- 
ees: that the finest gossamers of 
similarity can be made to serve. 
rhe prizes are large; the security 
of the foundation often seems 
to be in inverse proportion.” 

In the Buttons and Bows case, the 
plaintiff's attorney claimed that the 
trial court had committed error in 
allowing Dr. Spaeth to testify that 
the music in both works had public 
domain origins. The appellate court 
dismissed this contention, and paid 
Dr. Spaeth the highest compliment 


—Fantasy by Sam De Cesare 


in concluding that 

“The testimony of the expert 
covered the subject of music 
and melodies and was not only 
unprejudicial but, in the light 
of the questions involved, was 
important and helpful.” 

Sigmund Spaeth has given much 
thought to the nature of proof re- 
quired in copyright infringement 
actions. His conclusion is that it is 
unfair to defendants to allow some 
actions even to get to trial. He would 
have experts screen all claims, per- 
experts 
in the 


where 
merit 


mitting trials only 
find some measure of 
claim of infringement. 

One can quarrel with that ap- 
proach—pointing out that in music, 
as in other arts and sciences, it is 
not difficult to find experts to sup- 
port Opposite positions—but one can- 
not quarrel with Dr. Spaeth’s mo- 
tive: he would end one source of 
peculiarly vexatious litigation, the 
songwriter who hears resemblances 
to his own works in nearly every 
song hit. And one quarrels with Dr. 
Spaeth only reluctantly. We much 
prefer to salute him. >>> 


DD my name to the list of ad- 
mirers of Sigmund Spaeth. I 
have felt for many years that Dr. 
Spaeth’s approach to music is the 
most far-reaching, the fairest, most 

important of anyone in the field. 
—Georgia M. Cragin 

Nevada, Missouri 
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Mills Music Inc. 
Pleased to Extend Greetings 
to Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 


on his 


Fifty Years with Music 


JACK MILLS IRVING MILLS 


President Vice-President 

















To Sigmund Spaeth: 


Our best wishes, congratulations and thanks for your fifty years as a 
leader in music. 
We have been fortunate to publish many of your works. A few of 
them include: 
My Little Nest Of Heavenly Blue (The English version of Franz 
Lehar’s Frasquita Serenade ) 
Down South (The delightful English Lyrics ) 


The Musical Adventures of Jack and Jill (A program for narrator 
and singers based on the nursery rhyme as it might have been 


written by various composers ) 


We look forward to your continued leadership in the years to come. 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
New York 19, N. Y. 





136 West 52nd Street 








| 
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On and Off the Records 


GEORGE R. MAREK 


HE relations between Sigmund 

Spaeth and the record industry 
have been very close through a large 
part of his fifty years with music. 
He has been particularly helpful 
in writing the “liners” (editorial 
comments) on the outside of disc 
covers, making his materials enter- 
taining as well as educational and 
thus adding to the popularity of the 
recordings concerned. 

In the RCA Victor catalogue Dr. 
Spaeth contributed the comments 
for the first album made by Mar- 
garet Truman, including some im- 
portant information on the _ back- 
grounds of the Colonial songs re- 
corded by her. His liner on the 25th 
anniversary record of Arthur Fiedler 
was a sincere and well-phrased trib- 
ute to that popular and highly suc- 
cessful orchestral conductor. There 
are Spaeth notes also on the covers 
of several of the famous Treasury 
series, for which his personal recol- 
lections of the artists of the past 
proved most valuable. In his lighter 
moments, Dr. Spaeth wrote authori- 
tatively on an album of barber shop 
quartets and the spectacular band 
music of Morton Gould, as well as 
the Kostelanetz operatic records. 

His activities have been significant 
also in promoting records of all 
kinds. “Sigmund Spaeth’s Record 
Library” was the title of a series of 
broadcasts over Station WQXR 
which served as a stimulus to wider 
and more intelligent listening to 





George R. Marek is Vice-President and 
General Manager of RCA Victor Records. 
Before joining that organization in 1950 he 
was Vice-President of J]. D. Tarcher and 
Company, advertising agency. Mr. Marek 
has written extensively on music and has 
since 1940 been Music Editor of “Good 
Housekeeping” Magazine. His books in- 
clude “The Good Housekeeping Guide to 
Musical Enjoyment,” “Front Seat at the 
Opera,” “Puccini” and “A World Treasury 
of Grand Opera.” He appears frequently 
on the Saturday broadcasts of the Metro- 
politan Opera Quiz. 
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records in American homes. His 
ABC network program, At Home 
with Music, made constant use of 
good records, and this series was 
quite properly nominated for a Pea- 
body Award. 

It is not generally known that 
some years ago a highly popular 
record library known as Music You 
Enjoy resulted from the combined 
efforts of Dr. Spaeth, Howard Bar- 
low and the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra, These records were sold 


mostly through newspapers, as a 
stimulus to circulation, and the New 
York Journal-American alone is said 
to have disposed of more than half 
a million sets in a short time. (Some 
of the records were later made avail- 
able also in a reduced size for chil- 
dren, under the title of “Little 
Masters.”’) 

Recently Dr. Spaeth has been ac- 
tive in presenting a Basic Library of 
the World’s Greatest Music, for sale 
in supermarkets, making possible 
the work of a National Committee 
for the Musical Arts, headed by Alec 
Templeton, with Quaintance Eaton 
as executive secretary, for which Dr. 
Spaeth has been the regular speake1 
at organizational chapter meetings. 

The RCA Victor laboratory was 
used not long ago for recording a 
special set of interviews by Sigmund 
Spaeth with outstanding artists of 
the internationally known Commu- 
nity Concerts, each interview being 
followed by one or more selections 
from the repertoire of the singer or 
instrumentalist concerned. These 
records have been heard on _ local 
radio stations in connection with 
Community Concert campaigns and 
are available for this purpose 
through the New York office of the 
organization. 

There is at least historic interest 
in the miniature records made by 
Simon & Schuster for the first edi- 
tion of Sigmund Spaeth’s Barber 
Shop Ballads, in which he himself 
sang baritone with three other ex- 
perts in that highly individual type 
of harmony. Unfortunately this was 
before the days of unbreakable rec- 
ords, and most of the discs came 
back in fragments, making a whole 
set today a collector’s item. Less 
known are some of the recordings 
and transcriptions made by Dr. 
Spaeth for the promotion of various 
motion pictures, including the fa- 


(Continued on page 181) 
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The Old Pro Knows 


¢¢VT’S SIG—I'm here.” These few 
words, in the bluff, warm voice 
I know so well (as do millions of 
you), tell me that all is well with 
our latest venture. No matter what 
the problem—Mrs. Do-Well simply 
must move to Mrs. Do-Better’s table; 
Dr. Top Teacher has been called 
out of town, necessitating shifting 
the head table so that no more than 
three women will be together; the 
Wishwell Wire hasn’t arrived from 
Alec Templeton, who is snowbound 
in Wisconsin (our popular Chair- 
man has difficulty fitting his concert 
schedules to ours); ten extras have 
suddenly evinced a burning desire 
to share our hospitality, so the ban- 
quet department must provide,—oh, 
and another floral centerpiece, and 
additions to the supplementary guest 
list of stragglers; the publicity wom- 
an has arranged a TV appearance 
so that I have to look presentable 
fully two hours before I should and, 
goodness me, or stronger words to 
that effect, what am I going to say 
anyway? All these harrassments 
smooth out when Sig arrives. He is 
the old pro; he will counsel and 
steady me on my course and deliver 
a perfect performance himself..Mere, 
he is a friend. I’m sure he would 
hook up my dress if I needed ama- 
teur valet service. (In fact, he once 
did.) 
This the most 


association with 





Quaintance Eaton is Executive Secretary 
of the recently formed National Committee 
for the Musical Arts, Inc., under the chair- 
manship of Alec Templeton. For some years 
associate editor of “Musical America,” she 
is the author of “Opera Caravan,” a popu- 
lar book describing the adventures of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company on tour, and 
“Music and Recordings,” the latter in col- 
laboration with Fred Grunfeld, Musical 
Advisor to the Committee. 
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QUAINTANCE EATON 


beloved of all, the grand (who can 
say “old” except in its affectionate 
connotation?) man of music, has 
been a chief joy in the work for 
the National Committee for the Mu- 
sical Arts this past year. Sigmund 
Spaeth was our choice from the first: 
who else could appeal to the sophis- 
ticated music-lover and well-trained 
musician and also to the “man in 
the street” (or should we say “wom- 
an in the supermarket’?) as could 
he, who has proved his magnetism 
before audiences of every kind? He 
became our standard-bearer. 


A Golden Circle 


The project which he and I serve 
has a double fascination in that it 
introduces music to millions who 
probably have been strangers to its 
charms, while providing profits to 
plow back into music. ‘Let me ex- 
plain: in supermarkets all over 
America a set of high-fidelity, low- 
priced LP symphonic records is find- 
ing its way into housewives’ baskets. 
This “Basic Library of the World’s 
Greatest Music,” 24 records in all, 
has been carefully selected by Fred 
Grunfeld and other experts, re- 
corded by first-rank orchestras and 
soloists (anonymous to avoid com- 
peting with themselves in higher 
brackets) and accompanied by lav- 
ishly illustrated Listener’s Guides 
that both please and instruct. And 
all at only $1.37 per record! 

From this income the manufac- 
turer, Standard Reference Works 
Publishing Company, donates to the 
National Committee a penny royalty 
on every record sold. Local chapters, 
formed in large centers where the 
records are introduced, receive 80 
percent of these royalties to dispose 
of in any way they see fit. Leaders 


in the musical life of com- 
munity respond zestfully, so that 
the chapter rolls and guest lists of 
each introductory meeting read like 
“Who’s Who in Music, Civic Life 
and Education.” Luncheons or din- 
ners have brought out these elements 
in nine centers so far—Syracuse, 
Rochester, New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

In every city, our dear Sig has 
charmed them, made them laugh, 
and, importantly, made them think. 
His adaptability is uncanny. So 
flexible and so experienced is he 
that if I as toastmistress tell him just 
as he gets to his feet that our pro- 
gram is tight (a dirty trick; I usu- 
ally warn him ahead), he talks ten 
minutes—but makes them count. | 
always prefer that he talk a half 
hour. Because his topic is “Music 
for Everybody,” and that suits our 
project as if tailored for it. This is 
practically the slogan of his fifty 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Bringing Music to the Millions 


FRED WARING 


‘IGMUND Spaeth’s Golden Ju- 
the celebration of his 
fifty years in music... is an event in 
which all of us in music should 
participate warmly and with appre- 
ciation. I know of no one who has 
made a finer, broader contribution 
to the music of all America—to “‘mu- 
sic for everybody” which has been 
his lifelong goal. 


bilee . 


I have always considered Dr. 
Spaeth completely unique in our 
field . . . an academician who truly 
loves all music, from the simple 
popular song to the great classics. 
He asks only that it be genuine. 
We have had many effective cham- 
pions of limited areas of music but 
never, I think, a more gallant and 
understanding representative of the 
music of all of us. As a musician 
who has spent all of his professional 
life principally concerned with the 
songs of the millions, I am one who 
can speak enthusiastically 
about Dr. Spaeth’s appreciation of 


most 


them. 

It seems to me that I first became 
aware of Sigmund Spaeth’s work 
when I was at Penn State organizing 
our first collegiate group, but it was 
some twenty years later that we met, 
more than casually, when he served 
as one of the judges of our National 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Com- 
petition in 1941. Our paths have 
crossed more frequently since then 
and, through the last several years, 
we have been friends at both the 
personal and professional level. 


Fred Waring occupies a_ practically 
unique place in America’s musical life, as 
a conductor, composer, arranger, publisher, 
With his world 


has made his- 


educator and “showman.” 
famous “Pennsylvanians” he 
tory through personal appearances, records 
radio and television, delighting audiences 
of all kinds. He well deserves the title of 


all around musician.” 
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His wonderfully normal approach 
to the art of music has proved a 
delight to hundreds of choral di- 
rectors and music educators who 
hear his talks at our Workshop each 
summer. His inimitable blending of 
wit and wisdom has twice charmed 
our televiston audiences. Our Shaw- 
nee Press has published four of his 
works ... . one an English version of 


the Canadian folk song, Le Fiacre, 


adapted by Dr. Spaeth as Buggy 
Ride in Leslie Bell’s arrangement, 
and three original Spaeth texts, 
fitted by Harry Simeone to great 
operatic choruses from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci and Die Meis- 
tersinger. 

\s editor of Music Journal for the 
past four Dr. Spaeth has, 
in my opinion, achieved one of his 
greatest feats. Indeed, as Sigmund 
Spaeth has long followed the banner 


years, 


I KNEW HIM WHEN... 


... He covered music for the New 
York Evening Mail (and 534 Fifth 
Avenue dripped names that later 
became famous). 

...He played tennis at Forest 
Hills in the 20’s (and did even bet- 
ter writing and broadcasting on the 
game). 

...He appeared in New York's 
first ‘Critics’ Concert,” held at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Theatre in 1932 (and 
Maria Jeritza sat in the front row, 
turning the tables on us). 

...He was a leading member of 
the original cast of Sunday Nights at 
Nine, the revue which ran for so 
many winters in New York during 
the 30’s. (How we wowed them with 
that Worcestershire Warblers satire!) 

...He escaped summer heat on 
cruise ships and won all the bridge 


of “music for everybody”, he is more 
than ably interpreting his theme, 
editorially, in this magazine. 

So let me join with the many 
others who pay tribute to this gifted 
and unusual man on the occasion of 
his Golden Jubilee in music. Each 
of us in some has_ benefited 
from Sigmund Spaeth’s major con- 
tribution to our profession. »>D> 


way 


tournaments (in spite of a tendency 
to overbid). 

...-He appeared at the White 
House for President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt (and Amelia Earhardt, who sat 
in the front row, nearly fell off her 
seat laughing). 

..+He spoke on a Florida radio 
in the 40’s and helped spark the 
founding of a great Community Con- 
cert Series. (Sarasota is still grateful.) 

...And so, as Sigmund Spaeth’s 
success and fame increased with the 
years, so too have his enthusiasm for 
life, his modesty and his joy in 
music. But perhaps it is his rare, 
inherent kindliness toward other 
human beings which shines the 
brightest, and which brings such 
feelings of respect and admiration 
to those of us who have been privi- 
leged to “know him when.” >>> 

Vandy Cape Palme 
Sarasota, Florida 
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Contributions 
to Sheet Music 


DON MALIN 


I WAS a little more than thirty 

years ago that I first met Sig- 
mund Spaeth. Our meeting occurred 
in the studios of Radio Station WLS 
in Chicago, where I was musical di- 
rector, beginning a most pleasant as- 
sociation with one of music’s unique 
personalities — a man who can be 
both erudite and entertaining, pro- 
found and gay. Our contacts through 
the years in radio studios, publish- 
ing offices, ASCAP meetings, Sin- 
fonia Conventions and other musical 
gatherings have deepened my respect 
for Sig Spaeth as a man and a mu- 
sician and enhanced my affection for 
him as a friend. 

Friendship with Sigmund Spaeth 
has also brought an awareness of the 
extensive contributions which 
music 


very 
he has made to the field of 
publishing. Those who are well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Spaeth’s versatility 
in the radio and television studios 
and on the lecture platform may not 
realize the extent to which he has 
contributed to America’s library of 
as lyricist, translator, 
composer and arranger. Author of 
many books which have been read 
by multitudes, he has at the same 
time brought pleasure to millions of 
music lovers through his offerings of 
music and verse. 

Chis is an appropriate time to re- 
view some of Dr. Spaeth’s many con- 
tributions to the literature of music. 


sheet music 


Don Malin is a past president of the Mu- 
sic Publishers Association, as well as of 
C. C. Birchard & Co. Summy-Birch- 
ard). His current position is that of Edu- 
cational Director for Mills Music, Inc., and 
he is well known also as a composer and 
arranger, particularly in the field of choral 


(now 


MUSIC. 
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Because of present and past connec- 
tions I think first of his representa- 
tion in the catalogues of Mills Mu- 
sic, Inc., and C. C. Birchard & Co. 
(now part of Summy-Birchard). The 
Spaeth imprint is prominent in 
many other catalogues, however, and 
it all adds up to an impressive rating 
in The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers. 


Barber Shop Harmony 


Chief among the Mills Spaeth 
credits are three folios of barben 
shop harmony and two original 
Barber Shop Ballads, widely sung by 
devotees of that peculiarly American 
style of folk-music. His arrangements 
for male quartets and choruses bear 
witness to a most practical under- 
standing of the possibilities of such 
music, particularly when interpreted 
by untrained voices of perhaps 
limited capacity. Every group of 
singing men owes something to Sig 
Spaeth. Many have sung his music, 
but those who haven’t are indebted 
to him for the support and the pub- 
licity which he has given to S.P.E.B. 
S.Q.S.A., The Associated Male 
Choruses of America, the University 
Glee Club and other groups. 

’ Of real importance in the choral 
field is the Spaeth setting of that 
Lewis Carroll classic, Jabberwocky, 
recently issued by Mills, which has 
been used as competition material 
by many school and college glee 
clubs and lends a sure-fire touch of 
humor to any program. Less familiar 
in the Mills list is a song called Be 
Fair and Warmer to Me, with prize- 
winning lyrics by Fairfax Downey 
and a highly original tune by Dr. 


Spaeth, based upon the chromatic 
scale. His text for a charming song 
composed by Olga Wolf, If I Never 
Saw a Star Again, should be better 
known than it is. (The same team 
created a practical school song, Let’s 
Play Every Day, for Bourne, Inc., by 
whom the Spaeth book, Maxims to 
Music, is also distributed.) 

In my Birchard days I developed 
a great respect for Sigmund Spaeth’s 
collection of 55 Art Songs, which 
contained more than thirty of his 
own very singable translations from 
the German, French, Italian and 
Russian languages. Each song is by 
a different composer, representing a 
true cross-section of song literature, 
and every number is pitched con- 
veniently for the average voice, with 
an accompaniment simple enough 
for amateur pianists. 

The old Birchard catalogue also 
contained A Song for Freedom, rep- 
resenting Dr. Spaeth’s text and ar- 
rangement of a melody by his father, 
for mixed as well as male voices, the 
translation and free adaptation of 
the beautiful old French L’Amour 
de Moi (Love of My Heart) and the 
American Man on the Flying Trap- 
eze, with comedy effects. 

Sigmund Spaeth’s first New York 
job was as assistant to Dr. Theodore 
Baker, literary editor for G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. In this capacity he made 
a number of translations, including 
The Broken Melody of Sibelius 
(from the Finnish), the Romeo and 
Juliet duet by Tschaikowsky (from 
the Russian), Franz Lehar’s Eva 
waltzes, an entire volume of the 
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Syndicated Columns and a Book 


8. GEORGE LITTLE 


N 1952 Sigmund Spaeth started 

writing a Sunday syndicated col- 
umn, Music for Everybody, distri- 
buted by General Features Corpora- 
tion. In a comparatively short time 
it was appearing in a long list of 
leading newspapers across the coun- 
try. Some of those that have used 
the column (and most of them are 
still publishing it regularly) are: 
Allentown, Pa. Call Chronicle; An- 
derson, S.C. Independent & Mail; 
Birmingham, Ala. News; Boise, 
Idaho Statesman; Bristol, Conn. 
Press; Buffalo, N.Y. Evening News; 
Columbia, S.C. State; Columbus, 
Ohio Dispatch; Lynchburg, Va. 
News; New Bedford, Mass. Standard 
Times; New Haven, Conn. Register; 
Newport News, Va. Sunday Press; 
Oakland, Calif. Tribune; Roanoke, 
Va. Times; Sherbrooke, Can. Tele- 
gram; Hamilton, Ontario Spectator; 
Knoxville, Tenn. Journal; Shreve- 
port, La. Times; Springfield, Mass. 
Sunday Republican; Tacoma, Wash. 
News Tribune; Vancouver, B.C. 
Province; Montreal, Quebec Gazette; 
Montreal, Quebec Le Petit Journal; 
Hollywood, Calif. Citizen News; 
Newark, N.J. Evening News; Meri- 
den, Conn. Record Journal; Peoria, 
Ill. Sunday Journal Star; Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Press; Pueblo, Col. 
Journal and Chieftain; Huntington, 
W. Va. Herald Advertiser; Dallas, 
Texas Morning News; Columbus, 
Georgia The Ledger-Enquirer; Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Post Standard; Washing- 
ton, D.C. Star; Bangor, Maine Daily 
News; Winnipeg, Canada Free Press 





Mr. Little is President and Executive 
Editor of General Features Corporation and 
also President of Fleet Publishing Corpora- 
tion (“Books of Distinction’). A fellow 
member of the Dutch Treat Club, he has 
long been active in building an ever in- 
creasing audience for the writings of 
Sigmund Spaeth. 
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and Tulsa, Okla. Daily World. 
Music for Everybody fully lives up 
to its title and represents the first 
successful effort to discuss music of 
all kinds in language completely in- 
telligible to the layman. Dr. Spaeth 
regularly starts his column with a 
short essay on some current phase 
of the musical scene, often dealing 
frankly and courageously with con- 
troversial subjects. (His scathing in- 
dictments of “Rock ’n’ Roll” have 
been widely quoted by national 
magazines as well as on radio and 
television.) Occasionally he reviews 
the new Broadway musical shows 
and novelties in the opera and con- 
cert fields. One or two shorter items 
of general interest are usually bal- 
anced by what he calls “Half-Notes,” 
giving brief notice to musical events 
activities of more than local 
At the end of the col- 
is always a quotation 
from some well known <cuthority, 
with whom Dr. Spaeth presumably 
(though not necessarily) agrees. 


and 
importance. 
umn. there 


Old and New 


As a result of the popularity of his 
syndicated Music for Everybody, 
Sigmund Spaeth has now written his 
31st book, with the intriguing title, 
Fifty Years with Music (also identi- 
fying this special section of Music 
Journal), published early in April 
by the Fleet Publishing Corporation, 
70 East 45th Street, New York City. 
Its contents include some selected 
columns, available for the first time 
in book form, as well as consider- 
able new material never before ap- 
pearing in print. 

The insistent demand of Dr. 
Spaeth’s large following has obvi- 
ously necessitated the addition of 
highlights from some of his earlier 
books that are no longer in circula- 


tion. While Fifty Years with Music 
is in no sense a Spaeth “Omnibus” 
or anthology, it will bring back nos- 
talgic reminders of such classics as 
The Common Sense of Music, The 
Art of Enjoying Music, At Home 
with Music and Music for Fun. 
There are even some excerpts from 
the author’s doctoral thesis, dated 
fifty years ago, with contrasting quo- 
tations from his lighter works, such 
as They Still Sing of Love, The Facts 
of Life in Popular Song, the versi- 
fied Operatic Cook Book and the 
rhymed introduction and _ postlude 
to Read ’em and Weep: The Songs 
You Forgot to Remember. An appre- 
ciative and sympathetic Foreword 
is contributed by Meredith Willson, 
creator of the popular show, The 
Music Man, and there are some 
fascinating pictures of such old 
friends as Victor Herbert, Al Smith, 
Sally Rand, “Roxy,” George Gersh- 
win, Mischa Elman and _ Daniel 
Frohman. The colorful jacket de- 
sign is by Alice Kirkpatrick. 

There is no exaggeration in say- 
ing that the newly published vol- 
ume, Fifty Years with Music, sup- 
plemented by this congratulatory 
issue of Music Journal, provides the 
best possible summary of the career 
of “America’s most popular speaker 
and writer on music.” >>> 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO SHEET MUSIC 


(Continued from page 178) 


French Bergerettes and several Ital- 
ian operatic airs. The Boston Music 
Company brought out a highly orig- 
inal Spaeth arrangement of the Ne- 
gro spiritual, Oh, Yes, for both male 
and mixed voices, and a movie adap- 
tation of Toselli’s Serenade as The 
Magic Flame. 

Dr. Spaeth today draws royalties 
on the famous Donkey Serenade, as 
author of the original lyrics to 
Friml’s melody, known as Chanson- 
ette, and played by Paul Whiteman 
in the historic concert of Feb. 12, 
1924, which introduced Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue to the world. 
Friml had first written his tune as a 
piano piece called Chanson, which 
was recorded as an Ampico piano- 
roll with a Spaeth text entitled 
Chanson d’Amour. In this form it 
made a hit at the Chauve Souris, as 
entr’acte music, resulting in the more 
commercial Chansonette and eventu- 
ally the Donkey Serenade, for which 
the Forrest-Wright team wrote the 
new words. 

But the most successful Spaeth 
lyrics are probably those of Down 
South and Lehar’s My Little Nest 
of Heavenly Blue (also known as 
Frasquita Serenade), both of which 
have sold over a million copies and 
been recorded many times. They 
were published by the E. B. Marks 
Music Corporation while still ASCAP 
members and have done much to 
solidify the author’s standing in that 
organization. Marks also brought out 
Spaeth translations for A Madrigal 
of May, Lehar’s Count of Luxem- 
bourg waltzes, and choral versions 
of Schumann’s Happy Farmer, etc., 
not to speak of the reprint of The 
Musical Adventures of Jack and Jill, 
(with an introduction by “Roxy”). 

Recent additions to the Spaeth 
octavo repertoire are three operatic 
choruses published by Shawnee 
Press, plus a bit of comedy called 
Buggy Ride. The Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation lists two vol- 
umes of Barber Shop Classics and a 
new collection for assembly singing 
called Sigmund Spaeth’s Song Ses- 
sion. Shapiro, Bernstein's catalogue 
contains his unique arrangement of 
Play That Barber Shop Chord, and 
the Alfred Music Co. has published 


several of the most popular songs 
of Lewis J. Muir (Waiting for the 
Robert E. Lee, Ragtime Cowboy Joe, 
etc.) in Spaeth versions of the same 
style of harmony. There should be 
mention also of some Galaxy cho- 
ruses (Come Home, Father and 
Sparkling Piper Heidsieck), the Leeds 
Sailor’s Song (with Spaeth words to 
Grieg’s music) and What Shall We 
Do with the Drunken Sailor?, Carl 
Fischer’s publication of Schumann’s 
Dedication (Widmung) to a singable 
Spaeth text and various items in the 
catalogues of Harold Flammer, H. W. 
Gray, Pro Art, J. Fischer & Bro., 
and other publishers. Finally there 
are some Spaeth words, music and 
arrangements in the schoolbooks of 
Silver Burdett, the American Book 
Company, etc., including original 
settings of The Snow, Telling Time 
and other material for children. 
The sheet music in which Sig- 
mund Spaeth has played a part, laid 
end to end, would add up to quite 
a scale—major, minor, diatonic or 
chromatic. Take your choice! And 
there is about his output a certain 
universality Of appeal which makes 
Sig Spaeth today equally welcome in 
the “Halls of Ivy” or at the corner 
of Broadway and 49th Street. DDD 
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HOW DOES ONE GET 
TO BE A MUSIC CRITIC? 


(Continued from page 163) 


ist, who was already on the Mail 
when Sig joined the staff, has told of 
Spaeth’s successful four years with 
that journal. Also of how Sig’s 
charming wife Katie (as of 1917) 
took over when Sig went into war 
work, and held the position for five 
more years, while her husband 
moved over to the Times. 


These reminiscences may be of in- 
terest to those who would like to 
know how to get on a newspaper or 
into music publishing, but it should 
be remembered that everyone is not 
a Sigmund Spaeth. >>> 
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Salutations to 
Dr. Spaeth 
from old friends 


and associates. 


Columbia Artists 
Management, Ine. 


Community Concert Service, 
Ine. 
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ON AND OFF THE 
RECORDS 
(Continued from page 172) 


mous A Song to Remember (Cho- | 


pin’s film biography, with piano- 
playing by José Iturbi), J’ve Always 
Loved You (for which Artur Rubin- 
stein did the off-screen perform- 
ances) and Scheherazade, in which 
the late Walter Damrosch joined Dr. 
Spaeth in a recorded discussion. 
Finally we have had several years 


| of authoritative reviewing of records 


by Sigmund Spaeth, at one time in 


| Theatre Arts magazine, later in his 
| own Music Journal and his syndi- 


cated column, Music for Everybody, 


| and, perhaps most significantly, in | 
the Music Clubs Magazine, which 
| goes to the 600,000 members of the 


National Federation of Music Clubs, 
long served by Dr. Spaeth as Chair- 


man of Audio-Visual Education. 


For a man who has never con- 


| sidered himself a recording artist in 
| any sense, much less a scientific ex- 
| pert in discography, this all adds up 


to considerable and _ consistently 


| commendable achievement in a field 


today universally recognized for its 


contributions to the advancement 


of music in America. >>> 





THE OLD PRO 
KNOWS HIS STUFF 


(Continued from page 174) 


years in music; he has used it for 
his syndicated weekly column, his 
television films and one of his popu- 
lar books. Always he stirs his listen- 
ers by his own definition of music 
as “the organization of sound toward 


| beauty,” upon which he builds an 


infallible and completely intelligible 
approach to the art through simple 
patterns of rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, tone color and form. 

Our audiences love his eloquence, 
wit and enthusiasm. The National 
Committee admires and cherishes 
him for his vital communication of 
our message. As for me, I sign myself, 
“With warmest affection, Should- 
olda’’ (Alec Templeton’s nickname, 
which, when said before my first 
name, produces an unexpected re- 
sult and possible chuckles, especially 


if you add “B. Forgot’). DDD 


SALUTE 
to 
the 
man 
who 
has 


done 


SO 
much 
for 
music 
in 
America 
from 


lipiversily 





THE 
GREATEST 
NAME 
IN 
HIGH 
FIDELITY 
LOUDSPEAKERS 








SALUTING... 


Lyricist 
DR. SPAETH, unlike many men 


with strongly expressed convictions, 
has both the talent and the courage 
to practise what he preaches. His 
close association with opera, and his 
great love for it, combined with his 
long-recognized ability to write with 
style and ease of understanding, 
makes him an ideal person to write 
lyrics for the new Shawnee Press 
Opera Chorus Series. Many men talk 
of bringing opera to “the people.” 
Dr. Spaeth helps get the job done, 
and done well. Write for Reference 
Copies. 





ANTHEM 
FOR SPRING 
In the opera, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” 
(“Rustic Chivalry”) 
this chorus is sung by 
the villagers of a small 
Sicilian town, who are 
gathered in the town 
square, ready to attend 
services in the church 
nearby. They sing of 
the triumphant joy of the Easter 
season. In this new text, Sigmund 
Spaeth has captured the same 
spiritual exuberance in his hymn 
to the awakening and re-birth that 
are the essence of the spring season. 


ODE 
4 
TO SONG 

Three themes from the 
overture to Richard 
Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer” are used in this 
choral setting by Harry 
Simeone and Sigmund 
Spaeth, all of which are 
heard later in the opera 
as musical motives to 
designate the group of 
tradesmen-singers about whose singing and 
composing contest this opera is concerned. 


PARADE 


In Leoncavallo’s opera 


=< x o_ Pagliacci” these 
& musical themes 


3 are 
PARADE used to describe 


the 
excitement in 
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ODE TO SONG 











Italian town as_ the 
gaily dressed villagers 
gather to celebrate a 
holiday. Harry 
Simeone’s choral setting of 
NS STI these themes captures the 
gay holiday atmosphere 
with which this later tragic story opens, 
while Sigmund Spaeth’s new text tells of 
the people’s mood of jubilant expectation. 


a small 











Shawnee Reis inc. 


Delaware Water Gap * Pennsylvania 
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A VERSATILE RADIO AND TV MAN 
(Continued from page 151) 


N. Y. Daily News TV outlet, WPIX, 
and won the highest Pulse rating of 
any live telecast originating in that 
studio. Which leads me to_ the 
thought that here is a series timeless 
in its appeal. It should be heard and 


| seen again. 


Since then, the busy Doctor has 
administered his palatable musical 
prescriptions as the guest star of 
many television programs. At one 
time or other, you surely have caught 
him on the Arthur Godfrey, Steve 
Allen, Jack Paar, Bill Leonard, Will 
Rogers, Jr. and other shows. And I 


| can’t count the number of times he 
| has held forth with Mary Margaret 


McBride, Alma Dettinger, Barry 
Gray, Frank Farrell, Henry Morgan 
and other amusing or solemn ponti- 
ficators of the airwaves. 

Sandwiched between these efforts 
were a number of programs on The 
New York Times’ WQXR, one of 
these sponsored by Columbia Rec- 
ords and another, a sustainer, de- 
voted solely to American music. 
Also, lately, not to have time hang- 
ing heavily about the premises, this 
active youngster has turned out a 
number of quarter and _ half-hour 
TV films, which are widely distrib- 
uted by the Sterling Television Co. 
of New York. 

And now you ask, “What else has 


he been doing?” Well, it’s a good 
thing you did, because we can't 
overlook what is now his chief ac- 
tivity in radio: participating as an 
expert on the Saturday afternoon 
CBS broadcasts of the Metropolitan 
Opera Quiz. For the 19th successive 
year Spaeth is answering the queries 
sent in by listeners from all over the 
country and Canada, too. 

And he is doing so not drily, not 
academically, but with the salty good 
humor which has won him fame as 
an ad-libber. He first acquired his 
reputation as a quick-man-with-a- 
word when he worked with the 
legendary “Roxy” during the early 
days of radio and later on such 
shows as the Twenty Questions quiz 
and Luncheon at Sardi’s. 

If the space were available, I could 
write more—much more—about Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth. But, alas, Al Vann, 
publisher of Music Journal, becomes 
a veritable Boris Karloff when con- 
fronting a contributor who exceeds 
his allotted number of words. 

So I'll just conclude by saying that 
as an old radio and TV hand, it is 
not only a privilege and a pleasure 
—but also a duty—to pay tribute to 
one who has given so much to both 
media—Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, on the 
completion of his “Fifty Years with 


Music.” >>> 





AT LEAST HE NEVER PLAYED HAMLET 
(Continued from page 138) 


played viola and also conducted the 
famous Nicolai Overture, at the 
close of which he stepped on the 
stage to open the show in the char- 
acter of Justice Shallow. 

Sig Spaeth’s 50 years with music 


| should be rewarding for him to re- 
flect upon. They also constitute 50 
years with friends. He has that rare 


quality of accepting everyone as his 
friend. And it’s reciprocated. But 
most of all Sig can have a warm glow 
of satisfaction as he appraises his 50 
years of devotion to music, in the 
knowledge that he’s done what he 
set out to do: he’s impressed upon 
the American mind the value of and 


| the necessity for music. 


I dare say he’s made musicians in 
his time. At least, he’s tried. An in- 
stance comes to mind of his having 
taught Florence Eldridge a simpli- 
fied version of a Chopin Prelude. 
This was for a performance with 
her husband, Fredric March, on tour 
for the Theatre Guild. In Denver 
one night Florence, alone on the 
stage, forgot the opening notes of 
her solo and sat helplessly at the 
piano. Freddie, in the wings, stage- 
whispered, “Shall I wire Sig?’’ 

It’s been a glorious 50 years, Sig. 
And I’m happy to join your host of 
friends in saying, “Well done! And 
love to Katie, too!” >>> 
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ADVENTURES AMONG 


THE BOOK PUBLISHERS | 


(Continued from page 146) 


phonic themes, a simple trick of 
mnemonics for which he was severely 
criticized by some of our musical 
snobs. The same trick was later used 
on the air by Meredith Willson, and 
had been tried earlier by such mu- 
sicians as Walter Damrosch, Ernest 
Schelling and Willem Mengelberg. 

At Home With Music was a 
Doubleday publication of 1945, 
sponsored in part by the Magnavox 
Company and containing their color- 
plates of scenes in the lives of great 
composers. The title was later used 
also for a Spaeth radio program over 
the ABC network. 

Two years earlier Random House 
had ordered a Modern Library Giant 
from Dr. Spaeth, A Guide to Great 
Orchestral Music, primarily a ref- 


erence work, and this was followed | 
in 1948 by A History of Popular | 


Music in America, considered by 
many the most important of the 
Spaeth books and certainly the big- 
gest. Since then we have had the Vo- 
cational, Guidance Manual, Oppor- 


cei. Ae ‘ n ° 
tunities in Music and Holt’s Dedica- | 


tion: The Love Story of Clara and | 
Robert Schumann, both dated 1950. | 


This is only a portion of Sig’s ca- | 
reer among the book publishers. The | 
complete list would come to thirty | 


titles, and the end is by no means in 
sight. No. 31 (as this is written) is 
scheduled for publication almost any 
minute by Fleet—Fifty Years with 
Music; and we are expecting Sig in 
the Inner Sanctum not too long af- 
ter, bearing ideas for further adven- 
tures with his oldest friends in the 
book-publishing business. > >> 


RATIFIED beyond measure 
that Music Journal is giving 
worthy recognition to Sigmund 
Spaeth’s remarkable achievements in 
behalf of music in our country, for 
which every American, young and 
old, should be deeply grateful—all 
the more musicians and lovers of 
music. I have long been amazed at 
Dr. Spaeth’s multiple accomplish- 
ments. 
—Ottilie Sutro 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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March On For Fifty More. 


Congratulations! 


LUDWIG DRUM CO. 
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Congratulations 


on Your Fifty Years 
with Music 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Our very, very 
Best Wishes 
to you 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 
on your 


‘Fifty Years with Music’ 


& 


“Uniforms by 


OSTWALD, wre.” 
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wa FOR THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 


OF MUSIC CLUBS 
(Continued from page 148) 


For many years his stimulating 
reviews of films and records, radio 
and television programs have been 
one of the most popular depart- 
Federation’s official 
publication, Music Clubs Magazine. 
Through the years these contribu- 
tions have been of tremendous value, 
always preserving the highest stand- 
ards, written in clear and practical 


| style, and encouraging thousands to 


support the best in the various fields 


| of communication. In recent years, 
| since Mrs. Naomi Reynolds took 
over the chairmanship of Audio- 


Visual Education, with Dr. Spaeth 
serving as Eastern Representative 
(since the Federation’s By-Laws pre- 


| clude serving more than four years 


in one chairmanship), he has _ re- 


| stricted his reviews to records and 
films, previewed in New York. 


At the Miami Biennial in 1955 Dr. 


| Spaeth was active throughout the 


entire convention, contributing a 


| variety of services and receiving a 


Presidential Citation from the retir- 
ing president, Mrs. Miller, to whom 
he in turn awarded the Henry Had- 


| ley Medal of the National Associa- 


tion for American Composers and 
Conductors, over which he presided 
for nine years. The Miami conven- 
tion also had the honor of a special 
issue of Music Journal, edited by 
Dr. Spaeth as a guest, and it was 
this that led to his permanent editor- 
ship of that highly successful maga- 


zine. 


Those who attended the New York 


convention still have vivid memo- 
ries of the “celebrity luncheon” at 
which Dr. Spaeth served as master of 
ceremonies. His own impromptu 
piano accompaniments for Fritzi 
Scheff, Charles Kullman and Fred- 
erick Jagel were unexpected features 
of the program, and he also intro- 
duced Margaret Harshaw, Frank La 
Forge, Abram Chasins and other dis- 
tinguished artists. 

In San Diego this year Sigmund 
Spaeth appears as a luncheon speaker 
April 21st and on the motion picture 
panel conducted by Naomi Reynolds 
April 24th, with a probable surprise 
contribution to the men’s Mexican 
dinner on the 23rd. (Even without 
his actual presence, the spirit of 
Sigmund Spaeth was felt at the 
Columbus convention when our cur- 
rent National Biennial Program 
Chairman, Eleanor Pascoe, who is 
also Chairman of the Past Presi- 
dents Assembly, put on a hilarious 
production of his famous Jack and 
Jill parodies at the Past Presidents 
Assembly tea.) 

It is gratifying to reflect that so 
many of the Spaeth “Fifty Years with 
Music” have been shared with the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
in so many different capacities. We 
shall all be reading his new book 
of the same title with avid interest, 
for Sigmund Spaeth has truly been 
one of us through the years. May his 
stimulating enthusiasm long con- 
tinue to exert its influence through- 
out the world of music! >>> 





E have been happy to publish 
Sigmund Spaeth’s History of 
Popular Music in America under our 
Random House imprint and _ his 
Guide to Great Orchestral Music in 
our Modern Library series (Giant). 
Both books have sold extremely well. 
I am glad that you are honoring 
Dr. Spaeth in this issue of Music 
Journal. It’s an honor that he ob- 

viously deserves. 
—Bennett Cerf 


HE members of THE WoMAN 
Pays Cuius, INnc., which Katha- 


| rine Lane Spaeth has twice served as 


President, hereby go on record as 
“Friends of Sigmund Spaeth.” Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Spaeth is one of only 


three living male members (Gene 
Lockhart and Reinald Werrenrath 
having passed on) and is in high 
favor with the distaff membership. 
—Lillian Gale 
Secretary-Treasurer 


DO want to be listed ‘as a friend 

of Sigmund Spaeth. As a matter 

of fact, I guess our friendship goes 

back about as far as most, remember- 

ing the days of the First World War 

when we were all working together 

to keep people singing. Congratula- 

tions to Sig on the completion of a 

half-century of valiant labor on be- 
half of music in America. 

—Marshall Bartholomew 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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| PLAYING MUSICAL 
| INSTRUMENTS FOR FUN 
(Continued from page 166) 


ductory Method for the Harmonica A PERSONAL 


which, published by Hohner, has 
been a revelation to thousands who 
found themselves able to quickly TRIBUTE TO 
a learn to play on this instrument. 

He experimented with the Auto- 


harp, for which he prepared a song A GREAT 


5 | book now widely used in music edu- 
Privilege cation. He went on to explore the CRUSADER 
full scope of the piano-accordion, for 
which he developed a practical ap- 
proach for beginners of all ages. This 
to led to his appointment as Dean of 
the Wurlitzer School of Music, a 

period in which he was advisor to century has passed since I 
teachers of the accordion as well as was privileged, at a meeting 


More than a third of a 


P. os the piano. of music merchants in 

articipate Chicago, to hear Dr. Sigmund 
Direct Vibrations Spaeth deliver a message on 

music so inspiring I still 


During this era, many of us will 

in this remember the Musical Saw and the cherish its memory. 
Theremin. Spaeth experimented 

with the “Flexotone,” finding him- 

self able to produce excellent mu- 

. sical effects through tones created follower of the Great 
Tribute with hammers on the piece of bent Crusader, with ever-growing 
| steel. Eventually he became one of admiration for his eloquence in 


Through all the intervening 
years I have been a devoted 


the first amateurs to make practical behalf of music, his warmth 
use of the electric Theremin, whose and sincerity and his 
to tones were produced by simply mov- 
ing the hand in the air in close 
proximity to a pair of antennae. 
Dr. Spaeth’s contribution to music é 
my library, serve as a 


Dr S; aeth as a performer has been that of the 
e )p constant source of courage 


unflagging devotion to a great 
cause. His printed works, 
occupying a treasured place in 


amateur. In the field of speaking 
about music in schools or on the and inspiration in my own 
lecture platform, in radio and on efforts to foster the cause 
television, and in his writings on of music. 
music, his contribution is of the 
highest professional order. For all of I consider it an honor to add 
these 50 years, and for as many more my voice to the chorus of 
| years as he may be spared to con- congratulations directed to 
tinue his contribution to music, his Dr. Spaeth on the occasion 
contention will be that ‘Music is of the 50th anniversary of his 
Fun,” that anyone can play on some service to musie, and te 
instrument for his or her own plea- 
Exclusively flutes and sure without attempting to develop 
piccolos in nickle silver the skills needed by those who make 
a living from music. The reward is, 
as his life has illustrated, the inner 
satisfaction of self-expression. For his 


point of view, and for his 50 years 
+ fp lf | of accomplishment, an entire field of ee is 
| art and an exceedingly active indus- 
| try are grateful to him. >>> 


Write For Catalog 


add my sincere wishes for 
many, Many more years 


of high achievement. 
and solid sterling 


silver models. 


K. G. GEMEINHARDT CoO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 88, Elkhart, indiana 
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| Know of No One Who Has Made 
Such A Contribution to Music. 


You Deserve This Honor. 


Congratulations. 


JERRY HERSHMAN 


HERSHMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 

















We Take Pleasure in Adding 
Our Most Sincere Wishes 
To You, Dr. Spaeth, On Your 


“Fifty Years with Music” 


LINTON MFG. CO., INC. 


JACK LINTON, President 




















ANNIVERSARY GREETING 


Sigmund Spaeth was born on April 10th in ’85, 
And thus began a life that still is full of vim and drive. 


Born in Philadelphia to Adolph and Harriett S., 

This boy right from the start was clearly destined for 
success. 

To Haverford and Princeton, where he got his Ph.D., 

Taught two years for Woodrow Wilson, then at Ashe- 
ville School, N.C. 

In 1917 he married witty Katharine Lane, 

Wrote on sports and music in a style both readable 
and sane. 

Then for seven years his job was to promote the 
Ampico, 

After which Community Concerts were a Spaeth-directed 
show. 

Phi Mu Alpha, the Bohemians, ASCAP, Friars and 


the Lambs, 
With the U.G.C. and Dutch Treat, all made member- 


ship salaams. 

Henry Hadley turned his efforts toward American 
musicians, 

And he boosted their creations with no thought of 
inhibitions. 

As the “Tune Detective” on the air his voice reached 
one and all; 

Then “Roxy” featured him at Radio City’s Music Hall. 

His books were published at the rate of one at least 
per year; 

Before his readers used one up, a sequel would appear! 

The Common Sense of Music was the first book of its 
kind, 

And the rest appealed with equal force to every type 
of mind. 

He also wrote for magazines, Esquire, McCall’s, New 
Yorker, 

His Reader’s Digest piece on Stephen Foster was a 
corker! 

By 1940 he was on the famous Opera Quiz; 

For nineteen years he’s proved that answering questions 
he’s a whiz. 

In television too this man has done his share of work; 

The duties of a critic he was not inclined to shirk. 

The Federated Music Clubs made use of his abilities; 

The screen and lecture platform were his regular 
utilities. 

One thing his highbrow friends perhaps have tended 
to forget: 

He’s always fascinated by a barber shop quartet! 

The climax of this musical activity eternal 

Has come in skillful guidance of the popular Music 
Journal. 

In short, our music-lovers now have learned to put 
their faith 

In all that’s represented by the name of Sigmund Spaeth. 


—Olga Wolf Lewando 
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Officers and Members of the 

Music Educators National Conference 
Are Pleased to Pay Tribute 

to Sigmund Spaeth 

for His Many Contributions 


to the Field of Music. 


—VANETT LAWLER, Executive Secretary 








CONGRATULATIONS DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 





One million New York 
families know... 
Nothing takes the place 
of good music, nothing 
takes the place of 


1560 on AM 96.3 on FM 
Radio Station of The New York Times 
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Congratulations 
to our 
President Emeritus 
SIGMUND SPAETH 
a masterly musicologist and 


an inspiring leader 


RY 


BRAILLE MUSIC INSTITUTE 


Bringing Music to the Blind 
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We Are Very Proud to 
Participate in This 
Tribute To You, 


Dr. Spaeth. 


= SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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The Opera Workshop 
CHATHAM COLLEGE 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Summer Session — 1959 
August 2 through 30 


Robert Lawrence, Director 
extends cordial greetings to 


DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 
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Congratulations 
on Your Fifty Years 
With Music 
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SAXONY CLOTHES 
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Congratulations From 


THE FLOWER DRUM SONG 


Rodgers & Hammerstein 


At the St. James Theatre 





Congratulations 
DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 
Noted Music Educator 
from 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dr. Harry R. Wilson 
Head of Music and Music Education 
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Congratulations to You, Dr. Spaeth! 
NEW YORK CITY OPERA 
Julius Rudel, General Director 


March 30 thru May 3—1959 Spring Season 


A Second Panorama of Opera, U.S.A. 
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| Have Known You A Long Time, Sig, 
And | Am Very Proud to Have My Name 


On These Pages. 
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I've Always Admired You 
And Always Will — 
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Our Congratulations to you, 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 


on your fifty wonderful years. 


BETTY SMITH ASSOCIATES 
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This Was a Musical Family 


ALBERT CHARLES NORTON 


OVEMBER 22, 1902 was a 
great day for boys of the Cen- 
tral High School in Philadelphia. 
For it was the day of Dedication. 
Literally, the whole city turned out. 
The speaker for the occasion was 
the President of the United States: 
Theodore Roosevelt. And the cheer- 
leader was Dr. Duncan Spaeth, popu- 
lar chairman of athletics, coach of 
the school crew, and the inspiring 
Professor of English philology and 
literature. In that audience were 
many prominent alumni of the 
school, members of the Spaeth fam- 
ily, and an old graduate, Sep Win- 
ner, composer of Listen to the 
Mocking Bird and Whispering Hope. 
It was with no little satisfaction 
that we followed Dr. Duncan Spaeth 
through the years—as Professor of 
English Literature at Princeton dur- 
ing the era of Woodrow Wilson and 
later. His creation of winning crews 
and his “adult community forums” 
have been lasting contributions to 
the fame of Princeton. 

Among those enthusiastic gradu- 
ate students at Princeton (and 
also on the faculty) was Dr. Dun- 
can’s younger half-brother, Sigmund 
Spaeth, in whose honor this story 
is written. For, in keeping with the 
family tradition and a big brother’s 
inspiration, Sigmund was headed for 
a career in music and to become 
himself a master in his field. To 
gain a closer understanding and to 
express a genuine appreciation of 
these men we must literally take a 
“Rhine Journey” and in the land 
of the Nibelungs find the sources 
from whence came this distinguished 
family. 





The author of this personal history is a 
well known writer of hymns and gospel 
songs, in his youth a pupil of Dr. J. Duncan 
Spaeth in Philadelphia, where he also knew 
the other members of the family. He has 
been a contributor to “Music Journal” in 
the past, discussing unusual personalities 
in the musical field. 
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It was at Esslingen on the banks 
of the Neckar, amid the Swabian 
hills, that the Spaeth father Adolph 
was born. Surrounded by mediaeval 
castles, churches, quaint shops and 
an industrious peasantry, the young 
man grew in stature and spirit. A 
lover of music and of his church, 
he studied for the ministry, first 
at Blaubeuren and then at Tiibin- 
gen, with Friedrich Silcher, com- 
poser of the famous Lorelei tune, 
as his music teacher. The years pass, 
and we follow him abroad—to Scot- 
land, where we find him as tutor 
in the family of the Duke of Argyle, 
with a developing romance and mar- 
riage to Maria Duncan. Next we 
find him in Philadelphia, a leader 
in a growing German-American com- 
munity centered about St. Johannis 
Church. Son J. Duncan is at the 
organ, and later, seventh son Sig- 
mund is in the choir. From Rev. 
Adolph’s pen come eloquent ad- 
dresses, scholarly books and many 
German hymns, still sung in the 
Lutheran Church. His second son, 
Henry Douglas, also entered the 
Lutheran ministry and held pastor- 
ates in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
and Liberty, New York. Ernest 
Spaeth, with the family spirit of 
adventure, went west to ranch in 
Wyoming and to become State Sheep 
Commissioner. Maria Elisabeth, still 
living in Philadelphia, became a 
kindergarten teacher and gave to 
Sigmund his first musical instruction 
through nursery rhymes. Carola, Sig- 
mund’s own sister, became an ac- 
complished musician and artist, 
sharing with her brother many 
happy hours of study and perform- 
ance. Nor must we forget son Rey- 
nold who went to Bangkok as head 
of the Rockefeller Hospital but still 
found time to sing and to whistle 
tunes of America and of the East. 
The mother of the three younger 
Spaeths was born Harriett Reynolds 
Krauth, daughter of Rev. Charles 
Porterfield Krauth, Vice-Provost of 


the University of Pennsylvania, her- 
self an author and musician, editor 
of the Lutheran Church Book with 
Music. 

With such a family background, 
Sigmund Spaeth came on the scene 
to pioneer in promoting the univer- 
sal language of music. In this year 
1959 his significance in music is 
equalled by few. His travels, his 
studies with the masters at home 
and abroad, his encyclopedic know- 
ledge, are familiar to every reader 
of his books and to every listener 
to his broadcasts. Every student and 
teacher is familiar with the famous 
“Tune Detective” and opera com- 
mentator. His popular lectures with 
piano illustrations have brought 
music into the heart of every city. 
His sense of humor as well as of 
human psychology have been ex- 
pressed in all his writings, and to 
many today music is no longer a 
labor over interminable and boring 
exercises—but just plain fun. Com- 
edy, pathos, drama, laughter and 
the depths of emotion have entered 
the lives of his readers. We “Boys 
of the Old School” are most happy 
to join the host of friends and ex- 
tend our personal felicitations to Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth on this Golden 
Anniversary. >>> 
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Congratulations 
to Sigmund Spaeth... 


on your great and unselfish 
work for the advancement 
of music. 


DAVID WEXLER & CO. 


Wholesalers of Musical Merchandise 

823 So. Wabash Chicago 5, Ill. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
FROM YOUR FELLOW ALUMNI 
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OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
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HENRY HADLEY, Founder PAUL CRESTON, President 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR AMERICAN COMPOSERS AND CONDUCTORS 
SALUTES ITS PAST PRESIDENT 
SIGMUND SPAETH 
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Our Best Wishes to you, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 


on your “Fifty Years With Music.” 
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A SPAETH CALENDAR | 











1909: Writing doctoral thesis on Milton’s Knowledge 
of Music. Reviewing concerts at Princeton; concert- 
master of university orchestra; president of choral 
society; violin soloist and member of trio. 


1910-1912: Teacher, musical director and football 
coach at Asheville School for Boys, Asheville, N.C. 
Counsellor at Camp Tecumseh, New Hampshire; 
contributor of articles and stories to Collier’s 
Weekly, Smart Set and other magazines. 


1913: Assistant literary editor, G. Schirmer, New 
York; editor Opera Magazine; music columnist 
for Life magazine; translator of song texts; arranger 
and composer of choral works. 


1914-18: Music editor, New York Evening Mail; 
Recreational Director, Seamen’s Church Institute; 
Director of Industrial Music, Y.M.C.A., Bayonne, 
New Jersey. 


1918-20: Sports department, New York Times; corre- 
spondent on music, Boston Transcript; talks and 
articles on music. 


1920-27: Educational Director, American Piano Com- 
pany; promotion manager, Ampico; first broad- 
casts, WJZ, WOR, KDKA, WGBS, WEAF; Summer 
faculty, New York University; author, The Ampico 
in Music Study (with John Tasker Howard); The 
Common Sense of Music; Barber Shop Ballads; 
Words and Music; Read ’em and Weep: The Songs 
You Forgot to Remember; Weep Some More, My 
Lady; Listening; American Mountain Songs (with 
Mrs. E. P. Richardson); song texts; ASCAP. 


1928-31: Managing Director, Community Concerts; 
author, Gentlemen, Be Seated (with Dailey Pask- 
man); They Still Sing of Love; Home Song Book. 


1932-42: Featured at Radio City Music Hall and in 
Sunday Nights at Nine, Barbizon-Plaza Theatre; 
Tune Detective, Song Sleuth, Metropolitan Opera 
Quiz and Keys to Happiness broadcasts; faculty, 
University of Hawaii; Music editor McCall’s Maga- 
zine, Esquire, Literary Digest; author, The Art of 
Enjoying Music; The Facts of Life in Popular 
Song; Music for Everybody; Great Symphonies; 
Stories Behind the World’s Great Music; Maxims 
to Music; Music for Fun; Great Program Music. 


1943-49: Arrangements for male quartets and cho- 
ruses; Dean, Wurlitzer School of Music; broad- 
casts, WOXR, WNEW,;; President, National Asso- 
ciation for American Composers and Conductors; 
Henry Hadley medal; Faculty, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College; U.S.O. entertainer; TV program, 
The Tune Detective, WPIX; author, 55 Art Songs 
(33 translations); 4 Guide to Great Orchestral 
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Music; At Home with Music; A History of Popu- 
lar Music in America. 


1950-54: Record reviews, Theatre Arts Magazine; 
Chairman, Audio-Visual Education, National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; reviews of motion pictures, 
records, radio and television, Music Clubs Maga- 
zine; tours of European Music Festivals; broadcasts, 
At Home with Music, and guest appearances, radio 
and TV; author, Dedication: The Love Story of 
Clara and Robert Schumann; Opportunities in 
Music (Vocational Guidance Manual); syndicated 
weekly column, Music for Everybody. 


1955-59: Editor, Music Journal; President, Braille 
Music Institute; National Committee for the Mu- 
sical Arts; “Man of Music” Award, Phi Mu Alpha 
(Sinfonia); Music Plus (records); speaker for Asso- 
ciated Clubs, Inc.; Advisory Committee, Bridge- 
port University Music Department; Mayor’s Com- 
mittees, New York Handel Festival and George M. 
Cohan Memorial; author, Fifty Years with Music. 





WHEN THE MAIL CARRIED US 


(Continued from page 134) 


still later—well, anyway, Katie nailed down the 
job for five years. When Sig came back from 
military service he moved over to the Times’ 
sports department. It was all very amicable, as 
has been proved by the fact that Sig and Katie 
are still married. 

Sig Spaeth can do more things at one time 
than any living person—and do them well. He 
can bid six no trump, detect the origm of Yes, 
We Have No Bananas, lob a tennis ball over a 
net, organize a barber shop quartet and answer 
all the questions on a quiz program while filling 
a lecture engagement in Anchorage, Alaska. 

I run into Sig quite frequently at the ‘Tuesday 
luncheons of the Dutch Treat Club. Somehow 
every time I see him we exchange a look that 


conjures up a friendship that has lasted almost | 


fifty years, and his strong grip when he shakes 
my hand portends hope and joy for the future. 
All honor to you, Sig Spaeth, today! >>> 
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TEXACO 
SALUTES 
MUND SPAETH 
“AMERICA’S 
MAN 
OF 

MUSIC” 


Few, if any, have done more to 
advance the enjoyment and 
appreciation of music than 
Sigmund Spaeth. 

Texaco is particularly happy to 
help America celebrate his 
Golden Jubilee.—for he has 

been a part of Texaco for 

many years. 

In fact—Dr. Spaeth appeared in 
1940 on the original Texaco 
Opera Quiz—the informative 
intermission feature of the 
Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts, 
which we have been privileged to 
sponsor for 19 consecutive years. 
During all these seasons at the ““Met” 
Dr. Spaeth has been a 
knowledgeable member of the 
Texaco Opera Quiz. We are 
proud to salute “‘America’s 


Man of Music.” 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





Friends of Sigmund Spaeth 


(MUSIC JOURNAL wishes to thank all those who have helped to make this supple- 
ment possible, including donations toward the Spaeth scholarships and charities. 
Additional names will be listed in future in Dr. Spaeth’s personal column.) 


David Adams ¢ Clarence Adler * Marguerite Agniel * Howard Albert * Mr. & Mrs. 
James Alderman ¢ Edward Amrein ¢ Marianne S. Andersen ¢* David O. Anderson 
Louis Applebaum ¢ Andy Arecari ¢ Cecil Arden ¢ Mr. & Mrs. Theodore Arenz 
Edward Armstrong ¢ Asheville School ¢ Alfred Balkin ¢* Cora Ballard ¢ Marshall 
Bartholomew °¢ Wheeler Beckett * Ralph Bellamy * Robert Russell Bennett * Arnold 
Berlin ¢* Irving Berlin * Murray Berlin * Leonard Bernstein * Louis Bernstein 
Rudolf Bing * Al & Betty Blatter * Lucrezia Bori * Richard Bosse * Bonnie Bourne 
Beebe Bourne ¢ Clark Bowlby ¢ Reuben A. Bradford ¢ Braille Music Institute 
Arnold Broido ¢ Dr. Harry Britenstool ¢ Gladys & Cecil Brodt °¢ Irving Brown 
Richard H. Brown ¢ Laura Bryant °¢ Francis Buebendorf ¢ Roger Busdicker 
Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock ¢ C. V. Buttleman ¢ Mrs. A. Stuart Carpenter °¢* Walter 
Carringer ¢ Cliff Carter ¢ Century Music Publishing Co. * Mario Chamlee & Ruth 
Miller ¢ Avis B. Charbonnel ¢ Abram Chasins * Mrs. Wood Christiansen ¢ Norval 
Church ¢ Faye Churchill’ ¢ Mrs. Thomas J. Cochrane * J.L. Cohen ¢ O. H. “King” 
Cole ° Clarke Colin ¢* Franco Colombo °¢ Russell Conly ¢ Frank Conners 
Mr. & Mrs. James Coogan ¢* Thomas B. Costain ¢* Theresa Costello ¢* Harry G. Cox 
Charles R. Cozens * John M. Cragin * Georgia M. Cragin * Paul Creston * Robert 
E. Cumming ¢* Paul Cunningham °¢ Allison Danzig ¢* Mrs. Ennis Davis * Josephine 
K. R. Davis * Meyer & Hilda Davis * Louis Del Guercio * May Singhi Breen De Rose 
Thomas C. Desmond ¢ Angela Diller * Mildred Dilling * Jack Dolph * Paul Donath 
Vera W. Dougan ¢ G. Walter Douglas * Max Dreyfus * Del Drummond °¢ Edward 
Eagan ¢ Clara Edwards ¢* Florence L. Ehrich ¢ Hazel Eilenberger * Duke Ellington 
Philip W. Embury ¢ Henry S. Enoch ¢ Helen H. Ericksen ¢ Karl Ernst * Benjamin 
Eshleman ¢ William Fahrer, Jr. * Leo Farber ¢* Marjorie & Ernest Farmer ¢ Jack 
Fedderson * Leonard Feist * Milton Feist * Herman Finkelstein * Joseph B. Fischer 
Hummel Fishburn ¢ Lorraine & Theodore F. Fitch * Harold Flammer, Jr. * Frederick 
Fox °¢ Philip Francesco ¢* Harold Freeman ¢ Guy Freedman °¢ Clarence A. Foy 
Angelika W. Frink * Fay Templeton Frisch ¢ Richard Frohlich * Hugh J. Gaffney 
C. F. Galehouse ¢* Rudolph Ganz ¢ Helen Gauntlett ¢ Paul M. Gazlay *_ K. G. 
Gemeinhardt ¢ Ira Gershwin ¢ #£Mrs. William H. Gideon ° Gilbert & Gilbert 
Dr. Arvin Glicksman ¢ Ernest Gold * Rube Goldberg ¢* Jack Golden ¢* Benny 
Goodman ¢ Albert S.Gorson * Morton Gould ¢* Walter Gould * Benjamin V. Grasso 
Ben Grauer * Donald Gray * Leonard Greene ¢ Dr. John Hunter Greener ¢* Charles 
E. Griffith ¢ Mr. & Mrs. Stanley S. Groggins ¢ J. G. Grolimund °¢ _ Ben Gross 
Mrs. Cecile Guthman ¢ Mrs. Henry Hadley * Pyung Sook Hahn ¢ Oscar Hammerstein II 
Natalie Hays Hammond * Howard Hanson ¢ Otto Harbach ¢ Hargail Press ¢ J. Bailey 
Harvey °* Duane Haskell ¢ Arthur A. Hauser ¢* MHelen Havener ¢ Carl Haverlin 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Haubiel * Gordon Hendricks ¢* Charles A. Hendry ¢ Daniel J. 
Henkin ¢ Philip K. Herman ¢ Jerry Hershman ¢ Dr. W. M. Hitzig * Ben Hoagland, Jr. 
Belle Hoffer * Frank Hohner ¢ Lawrence Hollweck °¢ Fritz Holtz, Jr. ¢ Dr. Arthur 
H. Hopkins ¢ Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Hotze ¢ Mrs. Frank Hough °¢ Charles G. Hoover 
Mr. & Mrs. Edwin Hughes ¢ Marie A. Hurley * John Tasker Howard °¢ Katherine 
Jackson °¢ Philip James ¢ Benjamin Javits ¢* Lione Jodis ¢ Archie N. Jones 
Paul Jones * S. Turner Jones * Stanley & Mary Johnson ¢ Eric Johnston * Nannine 
Joseph ¢ Leif Juhl °* Margaret K. Kahn °¢ Martin Kalmanoff ¢ Stephen Kanych 
David Kapp ¢* Sidney M. Katz * Helene Kaye ¢ Mrs. Albert Fraser Keister * Frank 
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Keller * Matthew Kelly ¢ Walter E. Kelly * Raymond Kendall ¢ Charles Kenny 
Nick Kenny ¢* Damon Kerby °¢ Robert Keyworth ¢ Mrs. Alexander C. King 
Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Kipnis * Mr. & Mrs. Warren Knox * Frank Konn ¢ Mr. & Mrs. 
Richard K. Korn ¢ Alex Kramer * Jay L. Kraus * Helmy Kresa ¢ Mrs. William Krull 
Mr. & Mrs. William K.Lane ¢ PhilLang ¢* Vanett Lawler * Joseph Laurence * Robert 
Lawrence * David Lawrence ¢* Georges Leblanc * Jay Leipzig * Howard Lerner 
Everett Lesher * Ray Lev ¢ Mr. & Mrs. Harold M. Levy * Ralph Lewando ¢ Corrine 
Lewis °¢ William Lewis ¢ James A. Leyden ¢ Rosina Lhevinne ¢ Jack Linton 
S. George Little * Mabel Livingstone ¢ Frank Loesser * Tyler Long * W. T. Long 
Vincent Lopez ¢ Adolph I. Losick ¢ Mrs. Mason I. Lowance ¢* William Ludwig 
William Ludwig, Jr. © Al Lustig ¢ Murray Luth ¢ Mr. & Mrs. Robert McEvoy 
Mrs. Frances McFarland ¢ Edward J. McCauley ¢* Daniel McNamara ° Richard L. 
Madden * Quinto Maganini * Don Malin * Mana-Zucea * Eric Mann ¢ Mr. & Mrs. 
George R. Marek * Eddy Manson ¢ Frances Margolis * Herbert Marks ¢ S. H. Marks 
L. H. Martin * Peter Mennin ¢ Mercury Music Corporation ¢* Mrs. Edna A. Merson 
Micro Musical Products ¢ E. A. Middleton ¢ Carl Miller * Rosalie Miller * Jack Mills 
Roland Mitchell ¢ Gladys Moore * Edwin H. Morris * John W. Mount ¢* Mau Phi 
Epsilon ¢ Mrs. Clifton J. Muir ¢ Julius Mollin ¢* Louis Mollins ¢ Clytie Hine & 
John Mundy ¢ Howard Murphy ¢ Richard Murray * Kay Myerly °* Julian S. Myrick 
Marguerite Namara ¢ Paul Nettlh * Cora H. Neuer ¢* Harold Newman ©®° Isidora 
Newman ¢° John Jacob Niles ¢ Vera A. Norse. *® Albert C. Norton * Abe Olman 
Carole S. Olsen ¢ Henry Onorati ° Geoffrey O'Hara ° Eugene Ormandy 
Conrad L. Osborne ¢* Margaret Ostrom ¢* Adolph Ostwald ¢* Oxford University Press 
Robert Pace * Vandy Cape Palmer * Mario Pancotti * Vito Pascucci * Charles A. H. 
Pearson ¢* E. Converse Peirce ¢* Cole Porter °* Bernard Prager * Lynn & Dana 
Prescott ¢ A. Glyndon Priestman ¢ Harry S. Randall * George H. Rausch 
Mr. & Mrs. Edwin Redlich ¢ Sol Reiner * Hy Reiter * Remo, Inc. ¢* William D. 
Revelli ¢* Paul Richards ¢ Elias Ritts * Mrs. R. W. Roberts ¢* Francis Robinson 
Dr. Leslie V. Robinson ¢ Charles Rodin * Richard Rodgers * George Rosette * Hugh 
Ross °* Lanny Ross ¢ Heinrich Roth °¢ Eleanor Roosevelt ¢* Peter J. Rotondo 
Michael Rubin ¢ Julius Rudel ¢ Mr. & Mrs. Sydney King Russell ¢* William D. Sahlin 
Harry Salter * Mr. & Mrs. Elliot Sanger * Rufus Sanders * Paul Sarazen * Ralph Satz 
Clarence Sawhill * F.C. Schang ¢* Robert Schell * Harry Scherman ¢ Fred Schneider 
Schola Cantorum of New York ¢ Richard Schory * Mark Schubart * Dorothy Schwartz 
Peter C. Scribner * John Sebastian * Mr. & Mrs. Eustace Seligman * Wybo Semmelink 
Rudolf Serkin * George Shackley * Don Shapiro ¢ Lou Silberling * Harry Simeone 
Henry Simon °¢ Albert Sirmay ¢ Sam Snetiker * Walter Socolow ¢* Ed Sonfield 
Michael Sonino ¢ Mr. & Mrs. Ladislav Soucek * Betty Smith * NatSorkin * Geraldine 
Souvaine °¢ The Spaeth Foundation ¢ H. Donald Spatz °¢_ S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A., INC. 
Sam & Bella Spewack ¢ Elliott Springs * Robert Stahr * Mack Stark * Herman Starr 
John Steinway ¢* Henry Z. Steinway °* Paul E. Sterrett * Risé Stevens ¢* Albert P. 
Stewart °* Donald Stewart ¢ Ruth W. Stevens °¢ Ottilie Sutro ¢ Yi-Kwei Sze 
Edward Targ * Fred Targ * Max Targ * Rudolph Tauhert * Deems Taylor ¢ Frank 
Thompson, Jr. * Dimitri Tiomkin ¢ Charles Tobias * Herbert W. Tuttle ¢* Al Vann 
Helen Vanni °* Walter Volkwein °¢ Dr. Irving W. Voorhees ¢* Robert F. Wagner 
Kermit A. Walker * Bruno Walter * Robert Ward ¢* Sylvanus D. Ward ¢ Mr. & Mrs. 
Fred Waring * Tom Waring ¢ Faith Warren ¢ William Wassman ¢ Jack M. Watson 
Mr. & Mrs. Nathan Wedeen °¢ Ira S. Wegard ¢* Mr. & Mrs. W. Victor Weir ¢* Harry 
Wenger ¢ Carol F. Westerman ¢* David Wexler ¢* Peter J. Wilhousky ¢ Arthur L. 
Williams ¢ Frederick Wilkins * Robert Whitford ¢* Harry R. Wilson * Olga Wolf 
William Walling & Peggy Wood ¢ Aileen & Doris Woods ¢* The Woman Pays Club 
George P. Raymond * Guy L. Stoppert * Earl Willhoite * Fred Zeller * Avedis Zildjian 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 














HE customary picture at the head of this column is omitted this 

month for obvious reasons. First of all, it might show a blush or two, 
and then also it could hardly compete with the various likenesses scattered 
through this section of Music Journal, representing a wide choice of dates, 
circumstances and surroundings. 

Just how does one acknowledge gracefully and without embarrassment 
such a flattering tribute as has been concocted with a “whim of iron” by 
the publisher of this magazine? Should one be smug, implying that it is all 
well deserved? Or coy and deprecatory, with the elaborate air of modesty 
expressed by a bashful suitor’s “Oh, you say that to all the boys’’? 

Having hurdled the real obstacle of an inborn diffidence and bowed 
an aging head to what has gradually assumed an aspect of inevitability, this 
editor has finally arrived at a sincerely objective attitude, so that by this 
time the recipient of all these generous gestures and courteous compliments 
appears as almost a complete stranger, in whose activities he is naturally 
but quite impersonally interested. 

In a sense this experience may suggest that of reading one’s own obitu- 
aries, with the added advantage of having all the possible criticisms politely 
omitted. Such a privilege has been enjoyed by only a few individuals, 
mostly in fiction, and this also is a disturbing thought. 


N the side of fact, it may be worth while to remind our readers that 

things were not always so pleasant. Only in recent years has there 
been a fairly general agreement and sympathetic acceptance of ideas once 
considered heretical and against all the traditions of the art of music. It is 
truly gratifying to find today that most of the artists and teachers and even 
the scholars and critics of music have come to recognize the need of reach- 
ing a far larger public than was considered possible, or even advisable, in 
the days when music was labelled as a matter of special privilege, talent 
and training, suffering from the burdens of intolerance, hypocrisy and 
snobbery, and handicapped by a national inferiority complex based upon 
actual and wide-spread ignorance, whose existence is still perhaps too com- 
placently ignored. 

Even less than fifty years ago there was no honest belief in such a slogan 
as “Music for Everybody,” for its appreciation, and particularly its practice, 
was traditionally limited to the chosen few of special experience who spent 
much of their time telling their less fortunate friends that their taste was 
terrible. Less than 19% of our population had any conception of the signifi- 
cance of good music. The idea that “enjoyment” might be substituted for 
“appreciation” or “understanding” had apparently occurred to almost no- 
body, including the revolutionary suggestion that there might be a recrea- 
tional pleasure in making a little music just for the fun of it, without any 
attempt to compete with professionals o: even skilled amateurs. 


HAT word “amateur” has fallen into undeserved disrepute, for in 

music it implies only a love of the art, not necessarily a lack of skill. 
This columnist is proud to have worn the badge of amateurism all his life, 
with no professional aspirations whatever, even though some of the by- 
products of his hobby have proved of practical value. He is deeply grateful 
to the many friends who have contributed to this quite unexpected tribute, 
and particularly to the publisher and staff members of Music Journal who 
have so efficiently carried out the details. For once in a lifetime, this column 
is by no means “Out of Tune.” >>> 
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Three-part Songs for Girls and Boys 
by 
HAWLEY ADES 


(Pre-publication announcement and offer.) 








THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP has 
proved its unique value as a meeting ground for the 
experienced, practising music educator and the pro- 
fessional performing and creative musician. From this 
close association, many practical benefits have accrued; 
among them, 3 to Make Music and the other collections 
in this series: Gentlemen Songsters, Belles and Beaus, 
Sugar and Spice, Songfest, A Singing Bee, and Youth 
Sings. 


HAWLEY ADES, and the other talented composers 
and arrangers contributing to this series, went directly 
from their extensive academic music studies into the 
survival-of-the-fittest world of making music for a living. , 
They have not only survived; they are continuing to . Three-part Songs for Girls and Boys 
grow. Through the interest generated at the Workshop, e Collection by Hawley Ades 
their talents have been directed toward providing fresh, e Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard 
imaginative materials that remain within the perfor- e Tested by the Fred Waring Workshop 
ming capabilities of young singers. e Special treatment for the Changing Boy’s Voice 
a 


HIGH, MIDDLE, AND LOW, the voice classifica- Especially fine selection of songs for young 


tions, make it possible for 3 to Make Music to be used singers: folk songs, fun songs; songs for 
by a regular three-part mixed chorus of sopranos, altos Christmas, other holidays and patriotic 
and baritones (SAB). However, the middle voice has ne: cnhitebiamed d 

been written with additional possibilities: never going etaeanpieniaecaercermmerceasanamieite 
above the second line treble G, it is entirely singable . 
by boys whose voices are in the process of change. « Simple vocally, yet highly effective for 


Valuable for teaching choral techniques 


A BOYS’ CHORUS, made up of unchanged (high), concert performance 


changing (middle), and changed (low) voices would 


find 3 to Make Music not only singable — from cover 
to cover — but full of enjoyable repertory. PRE - PUBLICATION OFFER 


DR. LARA HOGGARD, editor of this series of choral 
Shawnee ‘Tess ine. 


collections, and nationally recognized as an authority 
on the problems of young singers, deserves special 
mention for his meticulous work in assuring the in-the- 
field practicality of these musical settings. Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Please send_ _immediately upon publication — 
a Reference Copy of Hawley Ades’ new choral collection, 
3 to Make Music, at no charge. 


A REFERENCE COPY of 3 to Make 
Music will be reserved for you and sent 
immediately upon publication — at no charge 
— if you will return the coupon at once. 
Do not miss this opportunity! 
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2 LEB LANG. 


RALPH GARI, Soloist and Clinician 


How natural that these gifted hands should hold a Leblanc. For a 


Leblanc provides the unlimited range of expression and tonal color 


that is an inspiration and a challenge to even the greatest artist! 
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